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prefaceT 


lodiutrial growtJi and bnaineas expansion depend largely 
upon efficient salesmanship. Large^quantities of goods 
mnst he sold at a profit. It is easier to make goods than 
to sell them. The salesperson is the leading factor ig^profit- 
making and is the most vatnahle asset ii^any Dusioeas. * 
Ignorance, mle of thumb methodn and lack of skill are 
factors increasing costs and inefficiency. Cnstomaiy ways 
of doing things are inefficient and wasteful. The selling 
methods found in die average salesforce are not the result 
of careful investigation and acquired by careful training, 
lEnt are what are guessed to be best by managen^t and 
salespersens. Magy managers even today believe that it 
> is a waatg^of time to study principles underlying sales¬ 
manship an^ declare that scientific imrestigation and the 
earef^ study of methods of sale have their plaoe else¬ 
where than in the selling department of a bnsinesa 
The production of goods on a laqge scale increased epm- 
petition in eveiy branch of oug industrial system, 
managers began to study salespersons and metUbda of safe 
V see if it were possible to devise more efficient methods 
of selling. This led to a careful analysis of the methods 
of sale. The result has been the rednction^of galearaamdiip 
to fundamental principl^. The average mafiagw has yet 
to realise that no sale t^es place, finlbss it is a ease of 
^^Uing^orders, ihiich does not involve these fundamentat 
principles. Salesmanship is no longer based upon guess- 
work, but upon knowledge. 

The exidaining of the fundamental prindides hndedy- 
iag salwmsnahip is the purpose of this hook. T^r ar»‘ 
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po^the remit of theoriang, Imt die opposite, as they are 
‘"'iin principles whiph have been woifced oat from ana^rsing 
the experiences, of sacceeefnT salespersons. 

The anihor has endeavored to prodace a book which 
will assist salespersons to become ^ore efficient in selling.' 
'Special attention, has been given to the arrangement of 
the subject matter ift that the book may be of service as a 
text bo(A. High schools and colleges will find it especially 
^soited^os a text in salesmanship, and bnsiness managers 
*who coadnct elagses in salesmanship will find it written in 
such clear and non-technical language that it may be suc- 
oessfully used in these classes. 

NoBBiB A. Bbiboo. 

State University of Iowa. 
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PART I 


THE SALESPERSON AND 
EFFI9IENT SALESMANSHIP 





FUNDAMENTALS ' OF 


SALESMANSHIP 


CHAPTER I 
INTEODHCTION 

Each indiTidnal has numerous wants, and his ezistenee 
depends upon the satisfaction of many of them. Wants are 
of many kinds and of different degrees of intensity, and 
range from the simplest to the most complex. Our wanta 
of Tariaus kinds^are the cause for the consumption ^ 
weaith^n its*many shapes and forms.* They are also the. 
eanai^at the production of the various forms of wealth. 
All business activity grows out of the demand for goods 
to satisfy human needs, and develops as the race 

dei(elopa and reaches a higher plane of civilizati^. 

1^ Basis of Onr Industrial System.—Goods are produeed 
‘in order that human w^ts may be satisfied, directly or 
indirectly, throng them consumption. People are en¬ 
gaged in their production either for homemei|simption or 
for disposal to others, \hnndred and fifty yean aip^ foe 
custom was to produce in homes a larg^part of the goods 
jgrJe^for hmne use, but foe past centuy has introdueed 
many industrial changes, so that today people depend upas 
ofooB for goods to ahtkfy their srants. The prodnetian of 
goods for sale is foe fundaUiental basis of onr indnstrial 
qmtSBC. 


X 
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ftodnotioiL—^Production, is the creation of utilities or 
capacities in goods for the purpose of satisfying liuman 
wants. Utilities may be divided into four classes, form, 
place, possession, a)id*time. A new form utility is cre¬ 
ated by change in shape, weight, co^or, taste, smell, or any 
other quality of a thing, which increases its capacity to 
satisfy human wants* Utility may be added by change in 
place. Coal in New*York is worth more than it is at the 
mine.^ Utilities may be added to goods by transfer of 
pOwncrSbip from one individual to another. Retailers and 
wholesalers are producers in our great industrial system as 
well as manufacturers. 

Factors of Production.—The continuous production of 
goods requires land, man, capital, and managerial abil¬ 
ity. 

' Lmd .—The term “land” includes not only the surface 
of th^arth, the materials above and beneath it, bodies of 
water and what they contain, but the {ftysical and natural 
forces which assi^ man in the produ«tion, of>^goods, as 
climate, winds, rainfall, and tides. 

Man .—^Man is of'coequal importance with land, ^y his 
efforts, raw materials are taken from Mother Rarth and 
converted' into utilitife to satisfy human wants. The ef¬ 
forts of man directed toward the creation of utilities are 
called labor. Man alone can accomplish little without the 
assistance of a third factor, capital. 

Capital .—Capital is defined as economic wealth expressed 
in teijns o^fhS general unit of value or money. It is lim¬ 
ited to the mon^y (estimate of* those forms of economic 
wealth used for farther production. Tljp concrete forms 
of capital are known as capital goods. Capital gpodse^ 
therefore the products of past indhstry used for further 
production, while their estimate in terms of money is cap¬ 
ital. The capit^ goods of a country consist of buildings 
lyed for cndusti^ purposes, tools, machinery, tr^porta- 
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tion systems, money, raw materials, finished goods awaiting 
sale, etc. Capital is not like land and la1)«r, an independent 
factor^ production, but is obtained from the. application 
of human efforts to land, and is thftefore ’secondary. 

Managerial Ability.-^In an ordinary business undertak¬ 
ing, it is the practice for one class of persons to supply land, 
another capital, and still another, lahor. The task of or¬ 
ganizing these factors and of supervising their use is an 
important one. The business manager or man wly> per¬ 
forms this task is today the most important factor .ii<bilsi-* 
ness. A large business undertaking depends more for its 
success upon the ability of the manager than upon any 
other factor in production. , It is true that there must be 
land, labor and capital, but they are of little consequence 
without coordination, supervising, and management. The 
manager’s task of coordinating land, labor, and capital, of 
supervising all their activities, and of assuming all respon¬ 
sibilities and risks’of business, is the bone and sinew of 
every b^'mesa enterprise, and the efficient performance of 
it means success. 

Heauing of Businesa—The efforts put forth to obtain the 
means for the satisfaction of wants are known as economic 
activities. Business in the broadest wnse includes aQ forms 
of economic activity directed to file making of profits. The 
Jawyer’s or the doctor’s practice must be considered as 
business in the same sense as a factory producing material 
goods, or a grocery store selling groceries. In the busi¬ 
ness world, it is customary to give to busidhss^ narrower 
meaning, and to confine it to those econon^c activities which 
are directed to the creation of utilities iff material economic 
g^Cds. 

Chaiaoteristics of Bniinen Bnita—Some combination of 
land, labor, and capital is necessary in the production of 
economic goods. Such a ccmbinatimi, whether it consists 
of the '^^yman catching fish for the market* with 1)^ 
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anJSe home-made net, or the million-dollar eorporatioii, is 
a business unit fChe business world is made up of these 
proSt-seeking nnits, each di^ring from the other h size, 
permanence, character* or the work which it performs. 
Business units ranging in size from^he single worker using 
simple tools to the large co,rporation employing thousands 
of workmen tendinglmachinery worth millions of dollars 
are found in every branch of our industrial system. The 
busin«9s unit may be of a more or less temporary nature, 
'is fSR-»dividual proprietor or partnership, where the exist¬ 
ence of the unit depends entirely upon the lives and the 
wishes of those interested, or it may be permanent as in 
the corporation which continues its existence uninterrupted 
by the dissatisfaction, death, or retirement of its stock¬ 
holders. The advantages of a permanent organization are 
'SO gre^t that the corporation is favored as the best type 
of business organization. 

The Aim of Business Activity.—Profit making is the aim^ 
and the object of bvsiness activity. The Eversge m^ is not 
in business, with its endless burdens and cares, for the love 
of it, but for the profits made. Money and not sentiment is 
the ruling force in the business world. 

Profits.—The difference between the returns of an enter¬ 
prise and*the total expense of conducting it is called profits. 
Profits, therefore, depend upon the difference between thev 
cost price and the selling price per unit of goods. They do 
not represent any fixed sum, as conditions governing them 
vary from day*^ to day. Every business manager strives 
for profits, and Ijis csuccess is toeasured in the business 
world by his ability to make profits. Profits do not de¬ 
pend on any one thing, but upon everything affecting 
penses from the time the goods are bought until they are 
sold. 

Meaning of Competition.—Profits from their natnre may 
classed^ competitive and monopolistic. PlP%3, unless 
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they are monopolistic, depend upon successful ocunpetifioii. 
CcHupetition is a phenomenon which tjie average business 
man must reckon with, because his success depends upon bis 
ability to compete successfully in\be market. President 
Hadley of Tale defines competition as the ^ort of riv^ 
sellers to dispose of their goo^s and services, or of rival 
buyers to secure the goods and setvices which they re¬ 
quire; an effort limited by the desire of the seller to se¬ 
cure as high a price as possible, and by the desire, jif the 
buyer to pay as low a price as possible. Comperftieirls. 
not a product of our present industrial system. It has 
existed since man made articles to exchange for other ar¬ 
ticles. 

Essentials for Suocessful Competition.—The best possible 
method of selling a large product in a competitive market 
is to undersell one’s competitor. The best quality and value* 
at the lowest price in the market are two essentials for 
, successful competition. Successful selling is selling at a 
margii^of psofit." The lowest price to* guarantee continu¬ 
ance in business carries a margin of profit. The essential 
requirement of business is the placing of goods on the mar¬ 
ket at a lower price than your competitor, at the same 
time having the price carry a mar^n of profit. This de¬ 
mands the elimination of waste in every possible fform, and 
■ the sonductiug of business with the greatest possible 
efficiency. 

Factors of Businew Success.—Best quality and value do 
not assure success unless they are accompeSiied by efficient 
selling. The existence of*every business enterprise depends 
upon the ability of the management to dispose of a quan¬ 
tity of goods at a profit Success in business depends 
chiefly upon three factors, good buying, low costs, and effi¬ 
cient selling. Carelessness or bad judgment in one is suf¬ 
ficient, to eliminate profits, and to cause failure. The most 
important js efficient selling. The business manager ^ho 
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has the most efScient selling force has a decided advantage 
over his competitoAi Too greet emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the import^ce of selling* because upon it depends the 
success of a -business enterprise. 

The Straggle to Obtain and to Sold Cnstomen.—It must 
be emphasiised that goods seldom sell themselves. Custom¬ 
ers can UBuaUy obtain/the same goods at the same price else- 
r where. The chief problem is to induce the customer to 
ip^eltis first purchase, and then it remains for the selling 
^OK?^S^give such good service, and the management such 
value, that the customer will not only become permanent 
but will induce others to come. Competition is daily be¬ 
coming keener in all lines of business activity. With this 
increasing keenness comes a more intense struggle, first to 
obtain customers, and then to hold them. The ability of 
"salespvsons to make sales satisfactorily and to give the 
service that will gain the confidence ai^d goodwill of cus¬ 
tomers BO that they will always return is as important as the , 
quality of goods offered for sale. s. • ^ 

The SalespcTBon and Business Bnccess.— Business enter¬ 
prises are impossible without selling goods. The "sales¬ 
person occupies an important position in our indus-. 
trial system. Our future,industrial growth and progress 
depend u^cm our ability not only to obtain, but to hold 
markets. To do this successfully, the hardest part of thee 
tank falls upon the salesperson. The manager may have an 
efficient systepi^of buying, and the best and cheapest meth¬ 
ods for getting goods in readiness for sale, but if he can¬ 
not sell his goodseat'a profit failure will result His suc- 
cdsB depends upon the ability of his 8elling*force to dispose 
of his goods at a profit. A compet^t and efficienf selliBg 
force is a most valuable asset in any business enterprise, 
and upon it more than upon anything else depends its 
success or failure. 

Xu Kefhods of Busineis Xanagemant.—QneemiCHrk, hap- 
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hazard meithods, chance, and luck were the bases of con¬ 
ducting the average business until recent Vears. There was 
little taiowledge of the general pru^iples underlying busi¬ 
ness, and a well organized business was the exception. The 
only guide as to whethlr or not a business was prospering 
was the hank account and the ability to meet obligations. 
Guessing and chance might work if (wjipled.with judgment 
and with a more or less large margin between selling and • 
cost prices. With keen competition and small margin^rthej 
fail. They must be eliminated, and thei% places tal^'ty “ 
cost finding systems, organization, and knowledge, in deal¬ 
ing with the different factors which enter into a business 
enterprise. 

Historioally, Four Systems of Production.—Goods have 
been produced under the present industrial system for a 
period of about a hundred and fifty years. For hundreds * 
of years previous jpanufacturing took place either in the 
Jiousehold or in a simple workshop adjacent thereto. His¬ 
torically foniP syltems have been employed to supply the 
wants of man. The first and simplest form is the family 
SystenC 

- Family The family system is found in an¬ 

tiquity, and extended as far gs the first period of the 
Middle Ages. The people were divided into small groups 
•or families. The term “family” included not only the 
members of the family but also the slaves or serfs belonging 
to it. The Boman lord with his army of |lgues, and the 
feudal baron with his serfs are good examples of this 
economic period. Goods were rarely produced for outside 
purchafe, and dbnsumption was usually confined to hon® 
pfoducfion. , 

Handicraft System .—^With the breaking down of the 
feudal syston, the family gave way to the handicraft sys¬ 
tem. The trades were separated, and the workers, inde¬ 
pendent, nok longer toiled in the houses of the dbnsumeM. 
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The worker, or artisan as he was now called, bought hi 
material, worked itJip in his own house, used his own tools 
and sold the Sniped product to the consumer. Everything 
was made by hand, and this gave the name to the system. 
The custom isas to produce only goeds ordered in advance. 
Custom tailors and cobblers of today are survivals of this 
early system. The ^pid rise of an independent class of 
artisans who conducted business enterprises followed. 
Thessk formed themselves into associations for mutual 
asslSttasce and defense, and under the name of guilds 
played an important role in the history of the Middle 
Ages. 

One weakness of the handicraft system was the uncer¬ 
tainty of selling the product. Pew took the risk of produc¬ 
ing for a market, and confined themselves to making goods 
that \jere ordered. During the latter part of the handi¬ 
craft period, merchants began to play aji important role in 
industry. They’ bought the finished goods and took the 
risk of selling them at a profit. This wal ansimprqfement, 
because it relieved the artisan of the work which he was 
least prepared to do. Merchants for the first timC com¬ 
peted with one another for the sale of their products, and 
selling first came into proif^ence. 

Dmnestic System.—During the latter part of the Middle 
Ages the handicraft system slowly decayed, and was suc¬ 
ceeded >e»-the domestic system which prevailed in England 
from the'injddle of the fifteenth century to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Finished goods were not only sold 
to the middleman* but from him* the raw product was re¬ 
ceived. The ownership of each remained’ with the smer- 
chant, and the workman was relieve^d of the work bf bu^- 
" ing as well as of selling. The artisan still owned his own 
to(ds, and worked at home with the aid of his family. He 
usually lived in the country, and devoted a part, of his 
time to tiBinsr the small plot of ground which ,SUfrounded 
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his cottage. The importance of merchants increased, aiffl 
competition for the sale of goods became* keener. Goods 
were pA)diiced generally for lharkets, and _the success of 
the merchant as well as that of the producer depended upmi 
successful selling at a prhflt. Successful selling became the 
basic foundation of business aetjvi^. 

Factory System .—During the latter p^rt of the eighteenth 
century the great mechanical inventions and the applica¬ 
tion of steam power to manufacturing introduced many 
far-reaching changes in the industrial sys^pi. The ’ 

ing of workmen and machinery in buildings for the pur¬ 
pose of production is known as the factory system. The 
factory instead of the home became the unit of production. 
This necessitated the gathering of workmen into centers, 
and there began a drifting from the country to the city 
which has continued in increasing proportions to the jires- 
ent time. With th^ increase of capital and the improve¬ 
ment of machinery, the factory made it possible to manu¬ 
facture %isny warMties of goods in large quantities. Im¬ 
proved facilities for transportation opened larger markets, 
and to^eet the increased demand, production on a larger 
scale followed. The development of the factory system 
made modem business enterprise possible. 

The Xhotoiy System the CUief Type of Oox IndnslKial Syi> 
lean.—Each system did not entirely do away with its prede- 
cemor, but each in turn was the predominating m thod of 
manufacture. In our present industrial system tiio factory 
is the important system of manufaeture, ySl esamples of 
the domestic syatem are foilnd in the swea^hops, and of the 
handlfcraft in thtf'small workshops of the custom tailors and 
cobblers! The factory system is the key of our industrial 
development, and the cause of many of our industrial con¬ 
ditions, such as the labor and trust problems. 

Increased Competition and the Disposal of Goods.—^The 
production of goods on a larger scale increased competition 
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ii every branch of our industrial system. The increased 
competition coni^lled business men to make a close study 
of every detaU of business'in order to discover rfbans of 
lowering costs and of selling large quantities of goods at a 
profit. This attracted attention afcd study not only to the 
manufacturing branch of .business, but also to the disposal 
of finished gqods. JLarge quantities of goods must be dis¬ 
posed of at a profit in order that specialization and large 
sct^ production may be possible. New methods were de- 
"TlSlAfor incre^ing demand through attracting the atten¬ 
tion of the consuming public. Advertising became an 
important factor in the disposal of goods, and it continually 
increased in importance until today it is an essential ele¬ 
ment for success in every business enterprise of any con¬ 
siderable size. 

Ei^cient Saleimanship a necessity.—Greater and greater 
attention has been attracted to the sell^g of goods in order 
to devise methods of selling in the face of strong competi» 
tion. In selling, as in every branch of Wasiaess, tll3 human 
element is the center of attention. Business managers have 
•been attracted to the salesperson, and to methods^»f sale, 

see if it were not possible to devise more efficient methods 
of selling. This has led /.o an analysis of the methods of 
successAl salespersons and of the principles underlying 
sales. It has revolutionized salesmanship and reduced it 
to fundamental principles. Salesmanship is based no longer 
upon gues^ but upon knowledge. Efficient salesmanship is 
as important for success in business as efficient production. 
The attraction of attention to the human element in busi¬ 
ness has pven us a new salesmanship. The explaining of 
the fundamental principles underlying this new sWesman- 
ahip is the purpose of this book. These principles are not 
the result of theorizing, but the very opposite: they are the 
principles which have been worked out from the experiences 
of successful salespersons. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Wbat are the causes for consumption and produetum of 

goods f , 

2. Name and explain the different factors of production. 

3. What is the importance of mdnagerigl ability in our indtiB< 

trial system T * ■ 

4. What is the aim of business activity? 

5. What are profits? Into what classes are they divid^ff? 

6. What are the essentials for successful competition?' 

7. Name and explain the chief factors of business success. 

8. What led to the application of scientific methods to the 

human factor in business 

9. What is the relation between salesmanship and efficien¬ 

cy? 

10. Name and explain the four systems of production. 

11. When did selling first come into prominence? 

12. Give the essential features of the factory system. 

13. What new problems in business did increased competition 

%itrodufih?^ • 

14. What are the evils of the factory system? 

16. Why is efficient salesmanship a necessity? 
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SALESMANSHIP 

• 

The Saleepenon Indispensable in Bnsinm.—Industrial 
growth and business expansion depend largely upon effi¬ 
cient salesmanship. Larger quantities of goods must be 
sold at a profit. It is easier to make goods than to sell %em. 
A manufacturer may build and equip a factory wit4*tiie 
most modem machinery, goods of the highest quality may 
be produced at a minimum cost, but if these goods cannot 
be sold at a profit tl» business will fail. A retailer may 
h»re ^^ore with every possible condition to assist effi¬ 
ciency, stbcked high grade goods af low prices, but 
if he is^not able to get customers, and to sell a sufficient 
quantity of goods at a profit, he will fail. Selling is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in every business. Np business is carried 
on without the use of some kind of salesmanship^ The 
salesperson is the leading factor in making profits, and 
efficient salesmanship is the most valuable asset in any 
business. 

Ueaning of Salesmanship.—Many definitioi^ have been 
given of salesmanship. Mj. Yardaman defines it as the 
ability to influence and to persuade people.* It follows that 
if a person has {tie ability to influence and to persuade 
people, he will be able to sell goods at a profit. Salesman¬ 
ship in its true meaning is more than selling goods at a 
profl^.. It further demands that there should be a mutual 
benefit to seller and to buyer. There should be a benefit 
15 
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upon the buyer through obtaining posseBstOb of 
the goods. ‘, 

A Complete Sale.—A salmis not complete without satis¬ 
faction to the” cnstoAer, and satisfaction, to be complete, 
should co^nue until the goods haee completed their period 
of usefulness. If at any time during their use, goods prove 
t^t they are not Mat they were represented to be, dis¬ 
satisfaction arises, and the sale does not make a satisfied 
cmjomer. Taking the foregoing into consideration, sales-t 
madhhip may he defined as the ability to sell goods at'a 
profit, and to tlie mutual benefit of seller and buyer. The 
benefit to the seller is profit and a satisfied customer who 
will return and become permanent in trading, and to the 
buyei; it is satisfaction in services rendered by the goods. 

Classes of Salespersons.—Salespersons may be divided 
into two classes, those who fill orders or simply wait upon 
customers, and those who sell and produce business. 

The Order-Filler .—The members of ?he first class perform 
their work like machines. They sell onlfr. those gowl° asked 
for by customers, and their chief thought is to get rid of 
, customers as quickly as possible. They have no suggestions 
to make and no advice to give. They know little more aboqt 
the goods they sell thhn the price, and frequently they con¬ 
sult th* tickets for that! They do not try to ascertain 
whether or not customers can be interested in other goods 
They do not care whether or not customers return, and 
satisfied customers are persons unknown to them. Satis¬ 
faction is-nbf a thought which enters their heads. Their 
whole thought is to get the mosey, and to get rid of their 
customers. They never consider whether cervices rendered 
and goods sold give the satisfaction that would cause pur¬ 
chasers to return and buy again. “Mr. Prank Farrington, 
in speaking about an order-filler, says that if he had a 
clerk who was nothing more than a machine for. taking 
urders he would discharge him and get a jthonogs^h; 
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i&iiVthe feQow who cannot help the busiaen h^'ea^ 
couraging people to buy better goods, ,more profitable 
goods, ()r o&er goods than merely what Ihey come in and 
ask for is not a bit better than a phonograph which would 
take orders and repeat t^em with far fewer mistakes than 
the order-taking clerk would make. 

The Bight Sort of Salesperson.-hSalespersons of the right 
sort take an interest in their customers and have their 
‘^interests at heart. They know how to handle customers^so 
^ to make them satisfied with the services rendered, how 
to lead them step by step until sales are mtftle, and how to 
have them leave feeling that they are benefited by the 
possession of the goods and satisfied with the treatment re¬ 
ceived. They study their customers and try to ascertain if 
other goods are wanted. Frequently suggestions lead to 
present or future sales. By their study of customers they 
read their minds and know how to handle them and what 
to do to make them •feel as they do themselves about the 
^odsj^^hey cannot do this unless they firmly believe in 
their goods, anoieel that their customers will profit by 
their pf^session. Their work is based throughout on knowl¬ 
edge. Their aim is to sell goods, but they realize that a sale 
is not complete unless satisfaction omthe part of the cus¬ 
tomer accompanies it. Members 0f this class are re^l sales¬ 
persons, real producers of business, and are assets to a 
business house. 

Salesmanihip and Selling Goods at a Profit.—Competition 
cut margins of profit, and this necessitated insnea^ in sales 
in order to reach the same^mount of profit. The increas- 
■jpg of the selling powers of his salesforSe was a serious 
problem ^or the manager to solve. This led to more inter¬ 
est in salespersons, whfth resulted in reducing to a scien¬ 
tific basis the principles and methods underlying suceess- 
fnl salesmanship. Salespersons should always remember 
that ^eir value in a selling department depends not upon 
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'Rjtuit floods tiiej sell at cost or at a! loea, but on the aSobdi 
, that they sell at a profit. It is of the utmost interest to a 
k .manager to do eveiything tp increase the sales of ^ sales- 
* force, and to'the salespersons to do likewise, because the 
snceess of’.the business, and the, wages received, depend 
upon it. 

Importance of Satisfaction in Goods and in Services.— 
Salesmambip, nevertheless, means more than selling goods 
a^a profit. It works for business growth and expan-' 
sion. Selling goods at a profit may bring temporafy 
profit but nltiiiiate failure. Large quantities may be loaded, 
upon customers at a profit, but these customers later may 
become so dissatisfied that they do not return. Such selling 
of goods would succeed only if a new supply of customers 
could be obtained continually. This is an unusual condi¬ 
tion. Business growth and expansion come only through 
selling goods at a profit, and at the same time giving satis¬ 
faction to the customers not only at* the time of purchase 
but during the entire period of the uqe ^ goods^-Zf cfik- 
tomers become dissatisfied with goods at any time during 
the use of them, and this is due to qualities w^ich the 
goods should possess and do not, they will not return. 
There are so many- places where similar goods may be 
purchased, that if satisfaction is not obtained in one place, 
customers will not return but will go elsewhere to mate 
their purchases. 

Accurate Knowledge and Its Application.—Efficient sales- 
manship.ib'based upon knowledge. It requires the obtain¬ 
ing of accurate knowledge, andflthen its correct application. 
There are certiin principles and meth^ of conducting 
sales which are recognized, as the result of years pf experi¬ 
ence, as necessary and essential to obtain the greatest num¬ 
ber of sales and the greatest number of satisfied customers. 
Efficient salesmanship demands the recognition of these, 
and th^r use in handling customers and in conducting 
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etety sale in a business enterprise. Efficient 
introduces scientific methods of research* into the irfiiwtig 
of salA. Every stage in a sale^oul^be based upon definite 
knowledge of how it can best be done. At no time m 
handling of customers,* or in carrying them 'tbrou^ the? 
different stages leading to the .goal, |ale, should a sales¬ 
person be in doubt as to what to do next, or what would 
be the right thing to do to lead to favorable impression and , 
purchase. 

Business Men and Efficient Salesmanshig.—The applica¬ 
tion of scientific study to salesmanship aroused at first 
much criticism from all classes of business men, who claimed 
that it was nonsensical, as salesmanship was a gift of nature 
and not developed, but today this attitude is materially 
changed, and business men are discovering that the^cien- 
tific study of the salesforce and of selling methods js an 
essential for the greatest business expansion and growth, 
business men are daily realizing that in this day of keen 
eompSl%ion ami^bse margins of profit, rit is necessary to 
reduce salesmanship to a scientific basis. The careful study 
of evei^ salesperson, the development of the essential quali¬ 
ties for efficient salesmanship, the application of knowledge 
to ascertain the best methods o{ selling, and training to 
assure their use in handling customers and in makmg sales 
«re factors increasing sales and profits. Those who do not 
heed the demands of efficient salesmanship, and still allow 
their salesforces to make sales under the o^.qiethods of 
chance, haphazard, and gruess will soon find tffemselves 
severely handicapped in thiir struggle to make profits. 

Efficient SalesBianship a Science.—An eminent scientist 
defines lienee as the classifying and organizing of knowl¬ 
edge of any kind. Herbert Spencer defines it as “organ¬ 
ized knowledge.’’ If you gpt the facts, truths, and prin¬ 
ciples of any given line of thought or activity, and organize 
and Classify ihem, you have a science. Efficient dhl^smaiv 
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.dup is based upon fundamental principles which are gen¬ 
eral and underlie the efficient and successful selling of 
goods from a i^eedle to an anchor, and this being the ease, 
it is a sciepce and should be treated as such. 

Old Method of Conducting Sales.—The selling meth¬ 
ods found in the average .salesforce are not the result of 
careful investigation, and acquired by careful training, but 
are what are guessed to be best by the management and by 
tllO-salespersons. Many people even today have the foolish 
notion that salesmanship is a gift from heaven. The old 
way is to allow salespersons to learn to sell the best way 
they can. Many commence selling without any training ic 
salesmanship. Whatever skill they acquire is obtained ii 
the school of hard knocks. Many young men are sent on the 
road to represent a house and sell goods, who have nevei 
sold^goods and who do not know even the rudimentary prin 
ciples of salesmanship. There are m^y cases of salesper 
sons engaged to sell goods, the only instructions heing^; 
“Here are the goods. Ask someone hosuto maker„ti’t the 
sales slips.” Little do managers realize the large number 
' of sales lost through inexperienced salespersons. *• 

Sfficiency Kethods and the Average Salesperson.—The goal 
in selling is to make th^ largest amount of sales to the 
iargest'number of satisfied customers. Salespersons are 
left to themselves to discover the best means of reaching 
this goal, the result being that the goal is in the usual case 
far short of what it should be. Salespersons, when they are 
left to likemMlves to discover methods for selling, usually 
do not discover jyhat are the bdtt methods. Ignorance and 
guess are factors preventing sales. Whst is more* costly 
than the old method of leaving each salesperson'to guess 
at the best way of making a sale? Customary ways of 
making sales are inefficient and costly. The old way, and 
the one which is in common practice, is to put everything 
ijp to the salesperson. It is only durip; the la^ two decades 
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that the more progressive managers have realized that there 
are fundamental principles underlying'efficient sale^Aot 
ship, Aid that it is a business^ropo^tion to see that sales*' 
persons are carefully trained in these principles- <; „ 

Igiportanoe of Scientlfio Study in Business.—Ignorance, 
rule-of-thumb methods, and lack-of shiy are factors increas¬ 
ing costs and inefficiency. Customary ways of doing things 
are inefficient and wasteful. We are living in an age of, 
science, but at the same time in one of great wastes, 
requirement is the directing of science to, business in all 
of its manifold phases in order to eliminate wastes. The 
introduction of scientific study of business methods aroused, 
at first, much criticism from all classes of business men, but 
today this view is materially changed and business men 
are realizing that scientific study in business is an essential 
factor in business progress. Business men are daily rtaliz- 
ing that in this age ^f keen competition and of close mar- 
is necessary to run business on a scientific basis. 
The cSftful studj^f every phase of business activity, and 
the application of science and accurate knowledge are fac¬ 
tors loitering costs and increasing efficiency. Those who 
do not heed the demands of efficiency, and still conduct 
their business on the old systeiy of guesswork, will find 
themselves severely handicapped in their struggle to make 
profits. 

TheoietioBl Principles Underlie Selling.—Many managers, 
even today, believe that it is waste of time to glju^y theoret¬ 
ical rules underlying salesmanship, and declare tfikt scien¬ 
tific investigation and tbe*careful study «f methods have 
their place elseiVhere than in the selling department of a 
husiness.* They have yqt to realize that no sale takes place, 
unless it is a case of filling orders, which does not in some 
way involve the application of theoretical principles. 
Salefuumship is gradually being reduced to a science, and 
sellizlg methods diould be studied and scientifioallf ipvestv 
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gated <88 phenomena in the field of science. The sooner 
managers realW that scientific investigation and research 
are necessary ip obtaining efficient selling, the greater will 
be the advance in efficient salesmanship. They must realize 
that rightlj'applied principles go land in hand with prac¬ 
tice. The principles should be known, and their applica¬ 
tion should be. the rpsult of careful investigation. If prin¬ 
ciple and practice appear to disagree, either the former or 
latter is wrong. The fault lies with the manager, 
either in not knowing the underlying principles or in not 
making the proper application of them. Managers should 
awaken to the fact that efficient salesmanship is based upon 
certain fundamental principles which underlie all sales, 
whether of safety pins or automobiles, irrespective of 
whether or not they are recognized by them. 

Hje Efficient Way of Selling, and Onesswork.—Each sale 
made in a business enterprise may b^ made in a number 
of ways, and it is evident that all are not equally efficie^j^. 
As a rule many are so inefficient that jd^nly a sM^'t in¬ 
vestigation were made, many weak points would be discov¬ 
ered in the manner of handling customers. Therd is one 
efficient way to handle a customer, and that is what is 
needed in every busine^ enterprise. Few salespersons 
know the efficient way, and few have the ability and the 
time to investigate the different ways of handling customr 
ers and to select the one which is best. Not mily sales¬ 
persons bvjt even managers are unable to know at random, 
or at guess, tlie efficient way to handle a customer and to 
make a sale. Ii\.t]ie past, and*even today in the average 
business enterprise, salespersons decide whGt should be done 
in selling, and as a result habits are formed. People cling 
tenaciously to their habits. Salespersons usually refuse to 
be shown better or more efficient ways of making sales, 
declaring that their own are good enough for them. The 
qfd way of allowing salespersons to choose thejr own meth- 
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ods of hnniHing customeBs and of making sales shoold be 
discarded on account of its inefSciency, and ^ere should be 
adopted and used in every biftiness ^ouse efScient methods, 
previously determined by the management. 

^nlts from Bight *Way of Handling Cndtbmen.—The > 
efficient way of handling a customer makes a sale with the 
' least expenditure of time and effort, gnd at the same time 
gives complete satisfaction in services rendered and in^ 
goods received. Every customer should be satisfied, ^■'fhe 
success of a business depends upon satisfied customers. A 
sale does not end with the passing of goods but is in opera¬ 
tion as long as the goods are in use. If at any time in their 
use, it is found that they are not what they were repre¬ 
sented to be, dissatisfaction follows, and the sale is lacking 
in complete satisfaction. Satisfaction is necessary to guar¬ 
antee not only the return of a customer, but the likejjhood 
of bringing friends^ho may become permanent customers. 
TheCTeat need is to make managers realise the importance 
ofnlVkig all naaibers of a salcsforce handle customers in 
an efficient way. 

SetAmiination of the Efficient Way of Selling.—The only 
way to determine the efficient way of making a sale is to 
ascertain it by scientific investigation, because if it were 
not so ascertained, difference of opinion would eifist as to 
its efficiency. Knowledge is the one chief essential to find 
the efficient way. The manager should make a thorough 
investigation of the goods to be sold, and asrartain the 
efficient way of selling them. There should T)e a'tlear un¬ 
derstanding of what is to*be done in th^ making of sales, 
and Bothing left to guess. The efficient way of handling 
customers, and of making sales should be ascertained by 
the manager, develops in the salespersons, and insisted 
.upon in making all sales. 

Ignorance of Selling Kethodi in the Average Bniinen.— 
The average salesperson in handling a customer»imagin{8 
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that he CH^ishe knows all about what is best to do, and sooSs 
at the intimation'ttiat Ihere might possibly be a better and 
more efScient '^ay of doing*it Let a manager carefully 
analyze the selling methods used in his business and he will 
find thht the great majority are itherited from the 
and slavishly adopted from, observing others, and that little 
knowledge exists as Jn whether or not they are the best to 
make sales and to satisfy customers. With no uniformity of 
Methods in selling like goods, and little or no knowledge of 
what is require^ there is no ground for forming any opin¬ 
ion as to the efficiency existing in a selling force. 

The Standard Method Based upon Knowledge.—There is 
an efficient way to make a sale and an inefficient way. The 
efficient way brings the greatest number of sales and the 
greatest number of satisfied customers, and is founded upon 
knoj^ledge, while the inefficient is based upon guess and 
chance. The efficient way of making'^ sale may be called 
the standard. The nearer every member of a salesfo^ 
approaches the standard, the greater wiUfcthe numl^r of 
sales and the greater the efficiency of the salesforce. The 
aim of every manager should be to have every sale^ in his 
business enterprise made as nearly as possible according to 
the standard which has be^n determined by careful investi¬ 
gation dlid research. The old style did not pay any heed 
to ascertaining the efficient way, while efficient salesman-* 
ship finds the efficient, and insists that all sales shall be 
conducted according to its demands. When sales are made 
according ^cient methods, the selling of goods is con¬ 
ducted on knowledge rather tha* by guess. Efficient sales¬ 
manship utilizes to the fullest extent the waluable experi¬ 
ence of the past. A science of salesmanship takes tiie place 
of the old rule-of-thumb methods. A substitution of exact 
knowledge is made for guessworL Sales increase and busi- 
sesB erqmnsion follows. 

^Snentials for Efficient Salesmanship.—^The efficient wajr 
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demands that the salesperson shall know jiow to take every, 
step with i customer, and why it should be done. There 
should not be any hesitation*as to ^what is the next best. 
thing to do. Ask the^old-time salesman to outline care¬ 
fully a plan of sale, and why each step should be taken; ■ 
he is bewildered. Salespersons'shoul4 know what are the 
essentials to arouse interest, and make themselves familiar 
with these essentials, and not at any time be in doubt asty, 
what should be done next. They should know the .tot 
selling points about their goods, should bu able to express 
them in strong, forceful, simple language, and to judge 
which are best to use to arouse in a customer a desire to 
buy. They should be able to read at a glance the essential 
characteristics of their customers, know what to do, and 
what arguments to use in order to create the best impres¬ 
sions toward their goods, and to arouse in a custover’s 
mind interest and d«ire to possess. 

Critical Stage in a Sale.—The conversion of desire 
for an^rticle ia*«i sale should not be sbft)uded in mystery, 
but a salesperson should know when the desire to possess 
has be?n reached, and the proper moment when suggestion 
will make a sale. This is the most difficult and intricate 
stage in selling, and one where knowledge and not guess¬ 
work is absolutely necessary. Efficiency in salesmanship 
^eiKands that every sale should be based upon hno.wledge. 
As before stated, it is obtained when a sale is made—^and a 
satisfied customer is obtained—^with tiie lea^.^penditure 
of time and energy. * 

The Bcsponiibility of tlA Xanager.-^M^agers leave too 
much'to the salespersons and take too little responsibility 
upon thSmselves. Thejsalespersons in the average business 
enterprise have little or no knowledge of efficient methods 
of hsmdling customers and of making sales, and yet the 
responsibility of making as many sales as possible to satis¬ 
fied enstomeiu is put up to them. Efficient selling bnsi- 
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ness-bnilding, and is based on the greatest number of sales 
to the greatest number of satisfied customerA A large 
number of sales may^be nuAlej but many customeif may 
feel that they have been taken advantage of and will not 
return.' 8U6h sales are not busidess-building, and lead 
eventually to business-wrecking and failure. Salespersons 
are allowed to make ;3ales and to follow their own methods. 

is the work of the manager to discover efficient methods 
o^andling customers and of making sales, and to train 
salespersons in ^ese. Responsibility should be taken in a 
large measure from the salespersons, and placed upon the 
manager, where it properly belongs. 

The Goal in Every BusinesB.—To discover efficient meth¬ 
ods of selling is of little use unless they are adopted in a 
salesforce and consistently followed. The ideal condition is 
‘ to bjve every article in a business enterprise sold by a 
salesperson adapted and fitted by na^re and by training 
to sell the article in the most efficient manner. This shojjj^, 
be the goal in every business, and thevAearer it^ ap¬ 
proached, the greater will be the number of sales and the 
greater the selling efficiency obtained. 


' QUESTIONS 

1. What is salesmanship T 

2. Show that salesmanship is indispensable in every businesB. 

3. What are the requisites of a complete salef 

4. Namd ddfi eiplam the different classes of salespersons. 

5. What do we ^ean by saymg that salesmanship means 

selling godds at a profit! , ^ 

6. Show that theoretical principles underlie efficient selling. 

7. What are the essentials for efficient salesmanship! 

8. Show that selling methods should be investigated as phe¬ 

nomena in the field of science. 

9. How is efficiency applied to selling! 

,10. Wlait is the responsibility of the manager m seUing! 
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importance of phymeal and moral tnuningf 

12. ShoTT l|iat efficient saleBmanship is baspd on knoirledge. 

13. Why ^<1 business men forgierly object to the application 

of scientific study to business f* 

14. Show that efficient ssalesmanship is as impo^nt to the 

small retailer as to the large departmental store. 

15. Show that efficient salesmanship is science. 
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CHAPTER III 


PEBSUASION AND CONVICTION 

Conviction aitd Penneoion in Selling.—The art of sdes- 
manship consists in producing in customers a belief in the 
ideas which salespersons wish them to accept, and in caus¬ 
ing action in the purchase of goods. The aim, therefore, 
in presenting arguments in behalf of goods is not only to 
induce customers to accept the salespersons’ opinions and 
belH^fs, but to induce them to act in ^cordance with these 
opinions and beliefs. 

The Two Fundamental Elements in Presenting 
—The successful presentation of arguments is composed of 
two fundamental elements. The first is convieticpi, and 
depends for its effectiveness upon reason. The second is 
persOasion or an emotional appeal to customers. Reason 
is the guiding and emotiSn the moving power. The aim 
of arguments is to convince customers that certain ||cts^ 
about goods are true, and to persuade them to act in ac¬ 
cordance with the feelings of the salesperson. Therefore, 
in orde]|^ to •make a customer act as a salesperson wishes, 
both of these elements, with rai^ exceptions, must be pres¬ 
ent. The arguiffents for a successful sale must be of a 
twofold nature; they must contain an appeal to t}ie intel¬ 
lect, and one to the will, or in bthef words they must con¬ 
tain both conviction and persuasion. Through the force of 
pure reasoning salespersons may make customers see that 
statements concerning goods are true, but it does not follow 
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that they have made the cnstomers believe that they ahoiild 
posseas the goods and act upon this belief. 

Beaiwning the Basis of Convistioa.—Reasoning is the basis 
of conviction, and is a simple process* To reason is to dtate 
important facts in suppt)rt of goods. Effectiveureasoning is 
stating the arguments in support of goods so that custom¬ 
ers cannot but believe them. 

Presentatioa of Aiguments.—In presenting selling argu¬ 
ments, effectiveness is the goal. Arguments should be-*S!r' 
presented to be convincing singly, and so grouped tS he 
most effective in combination. The two chief objects in 
arguments are to convince a customer that a contemplated 
sale will promote his interests, and to urge upon him ideas 
which arouse a controlling impulse to buy. There are four 
distinct processes in the effective presentation of argu¬ 
ments: (1) salespersons must find out what they wiA to 
establish; (2) they ^ust gather the materials needea for 
the p roof; (3) they must arrange these materials in the 
m6S*effeetive manner; (4) they must present them in good 
form. 

Cht^e of Ideas to Be Conveyed .—The first process con¬ 
sists in choosing those ideas which salespersons wish to 
make their cnstomers believe, ^lesfibrsons cannot hope to 
influence the beliefs of others unless they flrst havefin their 
kowft minds exact ideas of the conviction they wish to make, 
and a clear opinion of the selling points which they must 
urge to carry this conviction. 

Selection of Selling Points .—The second pYScSst^is selec¬ 
tion; that is, the selectitig of those selling points which 
carry»buying conviction. Salespersons should use with each 
customs a small number of selling points. Success depends 
in a great measure upon tact and good judgment in choos¬ 
ing for use those selling points which will appeal most 
stron^y to the minds of the customers whom they seek to . 
influence. 
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Arrangement. —'Hie third point is the arranging of th( 
selected selling points in such a way as to secure the mari. 
mum effect upon th^ belief of customers. Selling point! 
cannot be.presented effectively and forcibly except as thej 
are brought into proper relation* with each other. Tht 
arrangement should be auob as to give a single unit ot, 
force. All selling points presented should work together, 
each enforcing the other and all working toward conviction 

favor of the goods. In arranging selling points, sales¬ 
persons should pick out those which are the most important 
and make them stand out above the rest. 

Proper Rhetorical Form for Setting Points. —Lastly, effec¬ 
tive presentation demands the presenting of selling points 
in proper rhetorical form. Selecting selling points and 
properly arranging them demand a many-sided skill. The 
sellifig points should be arranged in proper sequence. The 
statement of a selling point is often\ot sufScient to carry 
conviction, and it is necessary to supplement it with otiiEr 
evidence. Each selling point should foUaw logicall^Trom 
the one preceding in such a way that a single line of reason¬ 
ing runs throughout selling points and evidence. Custom¬ 
ers should never feel that they are picked up and carried 
along and then dropped fit the whim of salespersons, but 
they sh'Ould be aware of being led easily and firmly along 
the most natural path of reasoning. * 

Emphasis and How Tlaced.—Emphasis, when properly 
placed, is a prime quality in presenting selling points. 
Some selluig points are more important than others, and 
emphasis distinguishes between them. The emphatic places 
are the introduction and the final stage of a sale. At the 
beginning, customers are expectant^ and critical, Sind first 
impressions are always lasting. The most important place 
is at the end, when a customer has been led successfully to 
desire to posess, and needs only the final word or -sngges- 
^cm to make the purchase. 
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W«k of PermucHi. —^The ultimate aim in selling is t5 
make customers believe and act as salesperso'ias desire. This 
can be done only through the modium of the will. It is the 
work of persuasion to establish a connection between the 
wiU and the ideas commitaicated to the intellect <ia the sell¬ 
ing pointSL The moving power qf the human will is emo¬ 
tion, so that persuasion is an appeal tojthe emotions. The 
emotions must be aroused to such a degree that they will 
move the will. Persuasion requires and calls forth thc' 
whole force of salespersons. They must bring into prSc- 
tice grace of person, bodily vigor, pleasing voice, memory, 
choice of words, logic, style, imagination, and personal 
influence. Action in sale demands that reason and emotion 
be brought together, and results from union of the two. 

Prerequisites.—Two essentials are necessary to cause per¬ 
suasion, niunely, knowing what are the emotions to appeal 
to, and knowing how make the appeal. The chief re^i- 
site for the first is a knowledge of human nature. Sales- 
persofOi must know how people in generq^ think and act, 
and must be able to discover the nature and the tempera¬ 
ment ot each customer. The attributes in salespersons 
which are most effective in making an appeal are sincerity, 
simplicity, modesty, self-control, jnd sympathy. 

Sincerity .—No customer will be persuaded by » sales¬ 
person who he thinks is trying to deceive him. Enthusiasm 
in customers can be aroused only by enthusiasm in sales- 
persona Belief in goods is aroused only by belief in the 
earnestness and the sincerity of salespersons. impress 
customers with sincerity, salespersons mqst be sincere. Sin¬ 
cerity is a requisite for confidence in a Salesperson, and 
when confidence is once won a sale is two-thirds made. To 
feign sincerity is almo^ impossible. Salespersons cannot 
make persuasion of the highest type of effectiveness, unless 
they honestly and sincerely believe what they say, and feel 
the emotion which they would arouse. 
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Simplicity .—second demand of persuasion is sim- 
plicity. This sbdm itself in a salesperson’s bearing, man¬ 
ner, tone of voice, appearaifte, directness, apparent Natural¬ 
ness of language, and in the al^nce of affectation and 
mannerisihs. What is natural to a salesperson is not always 
effective, but what is affected for an occasion is never 
effective. Clothes, appearance, voice, and salespersons 
themselves are mere means to an end, which is the convey- 
''ance of convincing thought. 

Modesty .—third requisite is modesty. This does not 
mean an attitude of subservience or self-suspicion. There 
is such a thing as false modesty which is a serious handicap 
to every salesperson. Self-confidence and manly courage 
are perfectly consistent with every attribute of real mod¬ 
esty. True modesty simply requires that salespersons 
sh^ld not make themselves more- important than their 
go^B. Customers will accept lea«rship but will rebel 
against dictation. They are quick to notice any assunyjjjpn 
of superiority, and will soon go elsewhere. Modesty in 
word and action is indispensable. Ansdhing which savors 
■ of egotism creates opposition. Haughtiness, self-esteem, 
condescension, have no place in efficient salesmanship. On 
the other hand modesty *mu8t not be carried to the point 
of affectation, as this is an attitude which is resented by 
customers. •' 

Self-control —Self-control is a fourth requisite. Behind 
their most sincere and earnest pleas, salespersons must have 
reserve' force. There should be sufficient self-control to 
make customer^ believe that tke salespersons’ convictions 
are the result of calm and vigorous thiukiNg. Salespersons 
should be able through self-control to keep their* emotions 
in check, and should remember that every time temper is 
lost there is usually the loss of a customer as well as the 
loss of a sale. Self-control assists persuasion through ena- 
Jiding salespersons to master difficult situatiops. Salesper- 
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sons cannot foretell all the conditions which they may be 
obliged to meet, or all the annoying happ^tnga which may 
occur. .They must be master,of every situation which 
arises, and to be master of any situation, salespersons must 
first be masters of themscives. 

Importance of Sympathy .—An important qualification of 
the persuasive salesperson is sympathy. The basis of the 
whole art of persuasion is a knowledge of human nature 
as sympathetic as it is wide. Salespersons who know men. 
and women realize unconsciously what emotions they may 
appeal to in customers, and how to appeal lUost effectively 
to them. They know that customers are willing to be led, 
but never willing to be driven. They take customers into 
their confidence, put themselves in their position, and select 
those selling points which are closest to their interests. 
Salespersons should cultivate the habit of getting the point 
of view of customers/ They should be able to read 4he 
strongest emotions of customers, and adapt their methods 
ahu selling points so as to make the strongest appeal to 
these emotions. 

App<^ to Dominant Umotions.—The strongest form of 
persuasion is direct appeal to the dominant emotions. If 
salespersons can find some common ground on which to 
meet customers, some emotions tlfhough which they pay be 
^oved, sales are more than half made. The methods of 
pure reasoning are the same the world over, but persuasion 
is different. Emotions are different in each person, and 
salespersons should he able to select the domiq^t emotions 
m each customer. Selecjjon should be made with the 
greatejt care, an^ then the appeal in belialf of goods should 
be drivel) home with all possible force. Salespersons should 
be modest, sincere, and appeal to strong emotions. 

Construction of Arguments.—Salespersons should know 
what arguments to present to make the strongest appeal, 
and these arguments should be constructed in the way to 
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&any the greatest force. Arguments should not only be 
logical, but appear logical. They should be chosen and 
constructed \yith the speciSe purpose of producing an in¬ 
tended effect upon tfie customer. Style is therefore a neces¬ 
sary aid.-' Every argument shoifld possess the style that 
will cause it to make the ijaost forceful impression. Style is 
the argument presented with all its force and completeness. 
Salespersons are required to put all possible earnestness 
and sincerity into their words. They can obtain good style 
by imitating that of others, but it must be the natural 
expression of their own personality. 

Selection of "Words .—The selection of words in which 
arguments are expressed is important. Arguments 
should be clothed in clear forcible words. The meaning of 
an argument must be plain, because if customers do not 
g]jgsp it as it is spoken, it is useless. Arguments should be 
expressed in such a manner that n^doubt exists with cus¬ 
tomers as to the meaning which salespersons wish to c onve y. 
Many salespersqus do not do this, and express their argu¬ 
ments in language which is not understood by customers. 

Clearness .—A most important quality of style‘Is clear¬ 
ness. It is absolutely necessary for salespersons to make 
every argument cWar, l^cause customers seldom take the 
trouble to think out exactly what arguments are intended 
to convey. Salespersons should realize that the purpose of 
an argument is to carry conviction in favor of goods, and 
that cannot be accomplished, unless its full meaning is 
underctcll)d *by customers. 

Simplicity of Enpression.—Hmp^eity of expression is of 
the neatest importance to clearness. Tke simple^ words 
anfshort sentences should be used. Concreteness is re¬ 
quired, as general statements about goods make little im¬ 
pression upon the average customer. Concreteness not only 
makes arguments clearer but also gives force and. vigor to 
the thipghts presented. 
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Force .—^Porce must pervade the presentation of argfa- 
menta which aim to arouse action. Arguments should be 
presented in an impressive manoer. If salespersons do this, 
they create keener interest in their gA)ds, and bring to the 
minds of customers a nibre vivid realization oP the impor¬ 
tance of their arguments. Salespersons must determine the 
most important selling points of their Mguments, and aim 
to give emphasis to them alone, because every selling point 
cannot be emphasized. The force of arguments depends in 
a large measure upon the proper use of emphasis, or The 
means by which attention is called to the importance of any 
part of an argument, or to certain arguments. 

Ability to Analyze Goods.—A faculty of mind which 
must be developed in every salesperson is the ability keenly 
to analyze goods. Upon the success of analysis, efficient 
selling chiefly depends. Salespersons cannot train them¬ 
selves too carefully A analysis. The power to analyze 
keenly and correctly is a fundamental in successful selling. 
Tnis is true because analysis shows the selling points which 
may be used most effectively in making sales. 

Benefits of an Analytical Hind.—The chief selling points 
of any kind of goods cannot he discovered without a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the goods, .^nalytical power of mind 
is absolutely essential not only in choosing the selling points 
^f the greatest importance, but in associating with each 
the facts that are necessary to emphasize its importance 
most forcibly. It discards trivial matters and details which 
are of little consequence. Many salesperson#*o8cupy the 
time of customers in giv^g non-esseptial details about 
goods jvhich ar* of no interest, instead </t making use of 
those selling points which give interest and carry co^vic- 
ton. Every salespersoff should he able to choose the impor¬ 
tant selling points which, when properly presented, will 
make a,sale. 

Importance of Assimilation.—The assimilation, of the 
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facts necessary fqr forcible presentation is an important 
consideration with every salesperson. This is the process 
by which salehpersoib take the facts gathered from all 
sources adj^ make them thoroughly their own. The mere 
memdHzing of facts and selling points and using them with¬ 
out change of form is disastrous. They will be a mere 
jumble of facts, and will lack conviction and persuasion. 
From the facts gathered and assimilated, the selling points 
which are to be used in the presentation of the goods must 
be chosen. When salespersons have ready at hand all the 
essential selling points, and possess a knowledge of human 
nature, they will be able to pick out those which will be 
the most effective with every customer. A salesperson hav¬ 
ing carefully assimilated selling points will be better able 
to present them in the most forcible manner. The manner 
of'presenting the same selling points^ wiU vary with every 
customer, and success depends largely upon the ability to 
read the character of the customer, and tell what selling 
points to use, what method of presentation will be effective, 
and in what words to clothe selling points to m^ke the 
greatest appeal. The wording of selling points to a farmer 
and to a clergyman, in order to carry the greatest weight, 
will necessarily be diflereit. The ability to choose selling 
points and to present them so as to make the greatest 
effect depends chiefly upon their proper assimilation. 

Importance of Evidence.—A careful analysis of goods re¬ 
veals the ^hisf selling points. The next important step is 
pro^g, through producing evidence, the truth of selling 
points. Bvidencfc consists of facte by whi^ the truth of a 
selling point is proved, ai^d a selling point is not proved 
until sufficient evidence has been pvoduced to establish it|f 
Salespersons must establish their selling points by produo- 
i^ evidence in their support. The selection of the proper 
evidence to prove each selling point requires careful study 
, ' Of theighods, and keen analytical power of mkid.' 
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How to Present .—^AU irrelevant matter must be dii^, 
carded, as petty details and irrelevant matter distract the 
attention and weary customers. Only important faets 
should be selected to drive home eath selling point, and 
these must be carefully mastered and assimikted. The 
facts to use will depend upon the customer, because'what 
will appeal in one case will not in another. The ability to 
size up customers and select the selling points and evidence 
which will be most effective, and to present them in the 
most effective way is a valuable asset with every sales¬ 
person. » 

The Number of Selling Points Necessary in Sale.—The 
question naturally arises: what is the number of selling 
points and what evidence is required to make a sale ? The 
number of selling points and the amount of evidence vary 
with customers. The salesperson must know the importance 
of each selling point, ^nd the e\ndence necessary to m(fte 
the strongest appeal to each customer, and this is only pos¬ 
sible through knowing the customer’s prejudices and strong 
emotions, which can only be obtained thrdugh the applica¬ 
tion of the principles underlying human nature. The num¬ 
ber of selling points, their character, and the amount of 
evidence necessary to drive them honqp are determined in 
each particular case by the salespfirson’s own judgm^t. It 
follows that sufScient selling points and evidence must be 
produced to satisfy the mind of the customer. These vary 
with each customer. The proper choice of selling points, 
and the evidence to bring action in sale must lj^(^cided by 
the salesperson, and the ability to do so is a most vklqible 
asset in selling. 

DiSdlent Flans for Each Sale.—No two sales are made in 
yxactly t&e same way. (Each demands a separate and dis¬ 
tinct line of action. There must be with each customer a 
distinct and well worked out line of attwk. Decision as to 
this attack must be made quickly, and is made through read- 
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ing the ebaractfr of the customer through outward signs, 
expressions, and features. Salespersons should have stored 
in their mind^ a lar^ number of selling points tfnd the 
evidence to drive them home. Reading the important char¬ 
acteristics-6f customers, and knowing how people-act and 
what will cause action, they should decide quickly the sell¬ 
ing points to use, tjieir order, and the evidence necessary. 
Every step taken should be based upon knowledge, and 
nothing left to guess or chance. 

"ilie Well-orgwized Plan.—A well-organized plan of sale 
enables a salesperson to present in every case selling points 
and evidence in logical order, to indicate the relation which 
evidence bears to the selling points, and to give unity and 
coherence to the plan of sale. 

Bequiiements for Proper Appeal.—Salesmanship in bring- 
iq^conviction, persuasion, and action makes many demands 
upon every salesperson, of which \he follovring are the 
most important; (1) the power to command feelings, and 
to keep the mind healthy and active; (2) the ability to 
analyze goods and to pick out the important selling points; 

(3) the ability to find reasons why customers should buy 
and to present selling points in the most forceful manner; 

(4) the power to state selling points and evidence with 
that tkct and diplomacy which convince, persuade, and 
bring action in sale; (5) the power to persuade as well as 
to convince; (6) the power of clear and forceful expression. 
The presence of these qualities is a requisite for efficient 
salesman^ip, and their development should receive special 
attention from salespersons and,, manager. 

QUESTIONS 

1. 'What are the requisites for convietiont 

2. What are the essentials in the selection of selling points f 

3. Why is it necessary to have proper rhetorical form for 

selling points t 
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4. Wbat is jxieuasion f Give its work in seeing. 

5. How is simplicity shown f , 

6. IVhst is the importance of ^odesty in selling efficiency T 

7. What is the place of self-control iA persnasiont 

8. What is the place of sympathy in persuasioi^t’ 

9. Why is it necessary to appeal to the dominant emotionst 

10. What is the importance of the ability to analyze goods t 

11. What is assimilation} Give its importance, 

12. What is evidence? 

13. What care should be taken in the selection of evidence? 

14. How many selling points are necessary in a sale? 

15. Outline a well-organized plan of sale. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SALE 

nie Six Steps of a Sale.—The mind of a cnstomer in a 
sale must be carried through six stages; (1) the introduc¬ 
tion; (2) the salesperson must attract attention to goods, 
because a sale cannot be made unless attention is first ob¬ 
tained; (3) interest must be aroused in goods; (4) interest 
be intensified and converted #nto desire to possess; 
(5) the desire to possess must be ebnverted into decision 
to possess; (6) this decision to possess must be converted 
into actual possession or sale. 

The Same for All Goods.—These stages are gone through 
in the mind of every customer if a sale is made. It Shatters 
not whether a customer is buying a knife or an automobile, 
the mind passes through ^hese various stages. Sometimes 
the padsing from one to another is rapid and not noticeable, 
yet the stage is always touched. • 

nie Introduction.—The first stage in every sale is the 
introductimi. The fihst approach of a customer is of 
great imi$ofi{ance to a salesperson. It is at this time that 
the customer sh^uVi be sized up. and decision made as to 
the plan which will be most effective. A salesperson must 
act in a definite and positive manner in order to inspire 
confidence. 

Importance of First Impression.—The fihst impression that 
a salesperson makes upon a customer is usually a lasting 
one, am) pains should be taken to make this as favorable as 
40 
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possible. A lao^d face behind the counter has driven 
many customers to other salespersons, '(h'e whole appear¬ 
ance, from the hair to the shoeg, counts with a salesperson. 
Appearance, bearing, voice, manner,* courteous greeting, 
and evidence of a sinceft desire to please assist in 
a good impression. 

How to Hake It.—The first few words, with proper 
facial expression and appearance, are r^ponsible for many 
sales. An appearance of cordiality attracts all customers 
and puts them in the right frame of mind to receive ideas. 
This gives the most favorable opportunity <or the efficient 
presentation of selling points and evidence. The object of 
the introduction is to attract favorable attention. Every 
salesperson during this stage should size up the customer 
and decide what plan of sale will be adapted to the cus¬ 
tomer’s temperament and character. 

Attention Directed to Goods, Hot Salesperson.—Sales^- 
sons require the attention of customers. Efficient sales¬ 
persons learn as soon as possible what customers want, and 
then try to concentrate attention upon goods. They with¬ 
draw as much as possible from the transaction, and allow 
the whole attention of customers to be concentrated upon 
the goods. How to get the attention^ and how to keep it, 
are important problems in selling. . 

» Importance of Willing Attention.—Natural attention re¬ 
quires no effort of will to bring the mind to bear upon the 
subject in hand. TTie human mind, when not engaged in 
some definite object, attends without effort to wejy marked 
change in the circumstan^ which surround it To things 
and iijeas that^eet customers’ approval^ they give their 
attentioQ willingly, but if they are displeased or bored by 
any happening, they give their attention unwillingly. The 
chief object of the introduction is, therefore, to please in 
order that attention may be ^ven willingly. 

^ontaneoos v. Fixed Attention-— When a salesperson 
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firat faces a customer, the former attracts the spontaneous 

attention of the la*tter. The problem which now confronts 
the salesperson is to fpen tife conversation by saying some¬ 
thing which will turn this spontanpus attention into &ced 
•^tention.' "Frequently a sale hinges upon the first few 
words of the salesperson in the introduction. These words 
are golden in. salesmanship, and every salesperson should 
exercise the greatest care to see that the opening words of 
the conversation forcibly assist in changing spontaneous to 
fixed attention. Fixed attention is that attention which 
will willingly follow the selling points and evidence which 
a salesperson has to present. If the introduction is prop¬ 
erly made, fixed attention will be the result, but if not, 
the attention quickly becomes indifferent. 

Indifference.—Indifferent attention is not given willingly, 
l^a^s assumed because for the moment there is nothing left 
to do but to listen to the salesperson. The customer does 
not wish to be rude through leaving abruptly when the 
salesperson is trying to interest. A customer often appears 
to be listening when the mind is wandering to some other 
subject. Many salespersons fail because they are finable 
to convert spontaneous into fixed attention. After a feW' 
words a customer grows endiSerent and all chances of a 
sale are lost. 

How to Change Spontaneous into Fixed Attention.—The' 
salesperson, in order to change successfully spontaneous 
into fixed attention and maintain it, should be able to size 

A ' 

up custbmers at first approach and discover their natures, 
temperaments, ^d' requiremeiXN. Second, they should 
thoroughly know their goods and be able*'to choose those 
selling points which will forcibly, appeal to customers. 
Third, tiiey should know at first approach how to greet 
customers and how to handle them so as to increase atten¬ 
tion and convert it into interest in goods. 

, Interest—Sustained attention should lead tp interest in 
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goods. Customers should be carried through attention to 
interest. Attention and interest are not,'as many believe,' 
the same. Attention may be'obtaii^d and no interest 
aroused. The holding attention and the arpusing of 
interest test the skiE of salespersons. Interest-not only' 
should be aroused but should be-sustained. 

Meaning.—The question may naturalijf be asked: What 
is interest f Interest is defined as emotions or passions ex¬ 
cited in behalf of a person or thing. Interest, therefore, 
expresses mental excitement of some kin(^ It must be 
aroused before action takes place. Interest steadies and 
stimulates thought, and puts the mind in a receptive mood 
for intensifying interest and carrying it to the point of 
desire. 

Bequisites for Creating Interest—Salespersons cannot 
create interest in goodff unless they believe in them and (yis^ 
sincere and honest in the presentation of their qualities. 
All the requisites for efficient selling are brought into play. 
The character of customers should be known, and also what 
will make the greatest appeal. Selling points and evidence 
which ^ke the strongest impression should be chosen. 
This demands truth of statement, and not a single fact 
concerning goods should be ovewtateS or misrepresented. 
Any exaggeration arouses suspicion and destroys tile con- 
ffidence which is necessary for intensifying interest. The 
presenting of evidence in support of selling points in an 
interesting way plays an important part in arousing, main¬ 
taining, and intensifying interest. Salespersons Vho have 
the slightest doubt in th|ir minds as 40^ their abEity to 
arouse'and maintain interest, or that it is to the best in¬ 
terests of customers to.buy their goods should never face 
customers. 

Study Customers for Signs of Interest.—Salespersons 
should closely observe customers during the presentation of 
selling poi^ to see signs of interest. Every customer, iq 
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faciai expression or in action, abowB whether or not interest 
is aroused, and'tjien if it is maintained. Interest is shown 
by various signs, as the brightenmg of the eyes,,the re¬ 
laxation of lihes of anxiety or doubt in the face, the ges¬ 
tures of ^e hand in drawing goods for closer inspection 
or casting them away, and in asking questions about 
goods. 

Desire to Possess.—Interest should be intensified and ter¬ 
minate in desire to possess. It is possible to create a keen 
interest in an article when it would be impossible to create 
in the customer a desire to possess. A salesperson may 
arouse in a merchant from Havana the keenest interest in 
a snow shovel, but that interest could never be converted 
into desire to possess. Salespersons should be careful not 
to spend their time and energy in arousing a customer’s 
interest in goods for which it is impossible to arouse a 
Jftsire to possess. They should kno^, by the time the stage 
of interest is reached, whether or not there is a possibility 
of converting interest into desire. In other words, is the 
keen interest aroused in goods which it is possible to 
make the customer desire to buy, or is it in good? where 
there is no possibility of making a salel The selling points 
and evidence which, carry the greatest weight have already 
been qsed, and frequently it is desirable to repeat previous 
selling points and evidence in order to drive home forcibly 
the necessity of purchase. Interest is thus intensified and 
leads to desire to possess. 

Eesolvp tP Act-—The desire to possess should end in a 
resolve to act. This is a very critical stage in every sale. 
Many salespersen^ bring customers to th^ stage of desire 
to possess, and, not knowing it, talk them out of it. Selling 
points and evidence have established a firm basis in rational 
desire. The next stage is to arouse emotion strong- enough 
to move, the will to resolve to act; In order that this may 
be done, there should be a strong appeal showing that it is 
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advantageous #br the customer to gain .possession of the 
goods.. 

Qualities of Wants.—The forces vvliich influence a cus¬ 
tomer to act may be calM the qualities of wantsThe most 
important of these qualities are profit, pleasure and com¬ 
fort, convenience, vanity, and style. 

Appeal of Self-Interest. —Self-interest is a trait of 
human character which should not be neglected by any 
salesperson. In one way or another almost every article 
sold may be made to appeal to the self4nterest of the 
purchaser. 

Appeal of Profit .—The strongest appeal in the large 
majority of cases is that of profit. This consists in show¬ 
ing that the purchase will result in profit to the purchaser. 
By showing that a suraying machine will increase ^ 
profits that may be inade from a large apple orchard, a 
salesman has gone far toward convincing the apple grower 
that he should buy it. Profit may arise from the saving 
of time. If a machine saves the time necessary to accom¬ 
plish % certain ta^, and this is forcibly brought out in 
selling points and in evidence, it makes a strong appeal to 
the customer who is shrewd, economical, and practical. 
Profit may arise from showing a saving in quantity used. 
^Frequently, goods cause the same result with the use of 
a less quantity. This selling point is used most effectively 
with soap, perfumes, and spices. Profit may arise from a 
better service of goods. Service may be show& Ijy the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of materials used in jiroduction, by the 
workmanship, ayd by inflection during making. In ma¬ 
chines, prefit may arise from simplicity of construction in 
that they will require 4eBS attention in running and will 
give better service through less likelihood of breakage. 
Thus the strength of materials used and simplidty in con¬ 
struction are imp<Htant selling points in machines. With 
a large maMpity of customers, the most forcible and'strong- 
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est appeal may^be made by showing that through purchase 
of goods they wili profit thereby. 

Appeal of Greater Convenience. —Greater convenienot 
through their use miy be made a strong appeal in the case 
of many commodities. If it can bl shown that the purchase 
of a certain article wiU be for the greater convenience of 
the customer, a strong point in its favor has been made 
with many classes of customers. Through the application 
of a little ingenuity in connecting selling points and evi¬ 
dence with the everyday life of customers, a more intense 
interest may tie more easily aroused, and action or pur¬ 
chase may be more quickly reached. 

Appeal of Pleasure and Comfort. —The average customer 
is inclined to accept that which is pleasing and to reject 
that which is displeasing. Salespersons should keep inter¬ 
est alive through presenting sellin^^points and evidence in 
a& interesting manner. With some customers, the greatest 
appeal is that of pleasure and comfort obtained through 
the use of an article. This is particularly true in regard 
to shoes, hats, underwear, and dotbes. The appeal of com¬ 
fort is stronger with some customers than with others and 
salespersons should know when this is the case. 

Appeal toith the 'Haughty and Proud; Becomingness .— 
The most forceful appeal with the haughty and the proud is 
made through proving that goods are becoming to the users,, 
This is true with hats, waists, dresses, ties, and clothes. 
Strongly emphasizing the fact that an article is becom¬ 
ing willcinai influence some customers, and the less it is 
done the better, whereas othera are deeply interested in 
that fact, and it assists greatly in causmg a resolve to 
act. 

Appeal of Style. —Style may ma&e the strongest appeal. 
Some people place more emphasis on style than others, but 
style as in shape, cut, make, color, and pattern is an im¬ 
portant consideration with many. A young man goes into 
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a store to buy a pair of shoes. The chief •concern to him 
is whether or not the shoes are of the'latest shape and 
color. •The strongest selling point with this young man is 
style. With another, it may be comfort, and he cares 
nothing about style. It would be a loss of time and boring 
to dwell on style. Again, with another, service or wearing 
qualities may make the strongest appjpl, and interest is 
taken only in selling points putting forth wearing qualities. 
With some women, the matching of shoes with the dress, 
or whether or not they are becoming, makes the strongest 
appeal. Thus is emphasized the necessity of a knowledge 
of human nature in selecting and in presenting those sell¬ 
ing points which will make the strongest appeal. 

Conversion of Besolve to Act into Action.—^A salesperson 
has carried a customer to resolve to act, and the time has 
come for action in pur^ase. All the time and effort spejjtii 
upon introduction, attention, interest, creating desire to 
possess, and causing a resolve to act are lost unless action 
is secured through purchase. When the stage of desire to 
possess has been reached, the emotions should be aroused as 
they hftve not been previously, and must be stimulated to 
their highest tension. Conversion of desire to possess into 
actual possession tests the ability, of a'salesperson. There 
must be a union of customer, goods, and the personality 
of the salesperson into one current of thought and emotion 
which leads onward with greater and greater force and 
which culminates in purchase. 

When and How to Make Suggestions.—Many Wbspersons 
have the power to arouse^terest and fven to carry cus¬ 
tomers .through to resolve to act, but ha^^ not the power 
to convent the resolve into actual sale. It is a valuable 
attribute to know when appeal in favor of goods has made 
an impression and there is arising in the customer’s mind 
a resolution to possess. At this time, a suggestion made 
carefully will often tause action. If a salesperson^ realiz-^ 
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io/throat eareful olj8?rvatioii thal tlw point of desire to 
possess has bee& reached, will take out his sales l>ook and 
say, “Winyou tate them home or have them sent?” “Have 
"you a charge account?” or*‘Do you wish to pay for them, 
or shall I send them C.O.D. f ” it wjU oftentimes bring deci¬ 
sion. Thfefe are many customers who have the greatest 
difficulty in making a decision to buy. Salespersons should 
be able to pick ‘Out such customers, and suggestions 
made properly in the proper place will cause action in a 
sale. 

Mistake of T^ilking Prica —^Many salespersons at the final 
stage make the serious mistake of talking price. Price 
should be kept in the background, and the selling points 
and evidence which make the strongest appeal to the cus¬ 
tomer should be driven home. Nevertheless, a salesperson , 
should not entirely disregard price. Customers should be 
•Jtedied, and the price which they ai^3 willing to pay should 
be known, and goods shown should be kept within this 
price. The salesperson who keeps price in the foreground 
makes a serious’ mistake. The efficient salesperson only 
makes price one of the incidental and not one of the prin¬ 
cipal elements of a sale. 

Many lack Ability to Get Final Decision to Buy.—Cus¬ 
tomers are often talked past the purchasing point because 
the safesperson could not recognize the psychological mo¬ 
ment when decision to possess had been made. Many sales-'^' 
persons can present selling points and evidence in a mas¬ 
terly fashion and yet do not make sales, because they lack 
the fa(tul?y of drawing from the customer the direct declar¬ 
ation that the g^ds will be pui(ihased. Every stage of a 
sale is based upon knowledge, and the knowledge thay be 
acquired through careful study. Sqch being the chse, there 
is no excuse for any salesperson not beii^ able to carry a 
customer efficiently through the different stages to the final 
goal, sale. 
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SALBi. 

QUESTiq^JS 

1. Name and explain tlfe six stages of a sale. 

2. What is the importance of first impression t 

3. How may attention be acquired f What is the difterenoe 

between spontaneous and fixed attention T . 

4. What is interest f 

6. What are the requisites for creating interest f 

6. What is the importance of studying customers for mgns of 

interestT 

7. How may desire to possess be attained T 

8. How may desire to possess be converted into resolve to 

actY 

9. Name and explain the qualities of want. 

10. Name and explain the kinds of profits and when each 

should be used. * 

11. Why is the strongest appeal often that of profit f 

12. When should the appeal of greater convenience be uaedf 

When that of pleasure and comfort f 

13. What appeal should be made to the haughty and proudf 

14. When should appeal of style be usedf 

15. What is essential to change resolve to act into actionY 
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CHAPTER V 

HUMAN NATURE 

The Importance of Homan Hatore in SeUing.—There is 
no study of more importance to salespersons than human 
nature. The more they know about the innermost thoughts 
and impulses of their customers, the better they are pre¬ 
pared to know what to do and say, in order to impress 
them with goods and to make sales. Customers should be 
properly met and properly handled, or the greatest suGS* 
cess in selling will not be attained. No two customers are 
alike. Each is a special study. What wiU make a sale 
with one might not make an impression on another. The 
manner of greeting which would please one might offend 
another. Selling arguments which would make the greatest 
appeal in one case might pass without ^arousing interest in 
another. Suggestions which might result in a salj with 
one person might be entirely unsuited with another. Suc¬ 
cessful selling depends in a large measure upon knowledge 
of human nature, or the ability to size up customers 
quickly, and decide how to handle them successfully. 

Read Character from Outward Signs.—The ability t6 diag¬ 
nose a customer enables ^salesperson to^udge character 
from clbse observation quickly and accurately, and to tell 
how a customer will aql; under certain circumstances and 
what treatment will make the strongest impression in 
favor of goods. Every salesperson should know from out¬ 
ward signs what process of thinking is going on in the 
61 
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mind of a customer, and if this is known, the salesperson 
is better able to handle the customer, and to pick out the 
arguments which appeal, «nd the manner of presenting 
them that will carry conviction. The signs which portray 
a person’s’’character are found in facial expression, fea¬ 
tures, poise of body, bodily motions, gestures, walk, and 
tone of voice. ., 

Types of Customers and How Each Should Be Handled.— 

Artistic persons should be approached and handled in a 
certain manner. With practical people, the wearing quali¬ 
ties of articles should be particularly emphasized. "What 
would appeal most strongly to the first type would not 
ordinarily to the second. Customers who are nervous, 
easily excited, and irritable should be treated with great 
patience. This type tests efficient salesmanship. Others 
••Te suspicious by nature, and suipect deceit and fraud 
everywhere. Frankness and choosing those selling points 
which emphasize the intrinsic value of goods are neces¬ 
sary to win their confidence and to make sales. Still others 
are refined, possessed of good judgment, and know what 
they want, but at the same time wish to know something 
about the goods bought These latter are influencediiljy a 
courteous smile, aiid salf^spersons should show goods and 
presetit selling qualities in a true and genuine manner. 
They are responsive and ready to receive and weigh argur 
ments in behalf of goods. Then there are proud, selfish 
customers who like to receive compliments. Subtle flattery 
is a pr 4 fie’‘requisite in successfully handling these people. 
The manner of treatment and methods of presenting argu¬ 
ments will be different from those used with the preceding 
types. Bach type should be treated in a distinct way in 
qrder to make the greatest number of sales. Salespersons 
have to decide the type on first approach, and then methods 
which win bring the greatest results. 

Xearnng of Human Hatuie.—Human nature may be de- 
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fined as an intuitive perception of human character by the 
form, size, color, expression, and motions of persons. The 
fundadiental principles of huiftan n^ure are always the 
same, today as a bundled years ago. Many salespersons 
complain that customers are exceptions to the fuMamental 
principles. The principles are the same, but the trouble 
is that salespersons are not able to diagnose customers and 
interpret human nature. Frequently, a salesman blames 
the loss of a sale to the peculiarities of a customer, not 
realizing that it is his fault in not being able correctly to 
read the customer’s character. 

The Crucial Point in Handling People.—The difficult task 
after the general principles underlying human nature have 
been mastered is to know accurately how to apply the 
principles to individual cases. This is the crucial point of 
success in handling pefiple. It is the power which allom^ 
salespersons to handle customers in the most successful 
way, and to pick out selling points and present them in a 
way that will make the greatest impression. It places the 
treatment and the handling of customers on the basis of 
knowl^ge, through eliminating guess and chance. 

Blading Character Is No Mystic Art.—^Many salespersons 
can give Sherlock Holmes pointers in reading character 
from external appearances. The ability which at* times 
%howB itself as a rare skill of reading a person’s character¬ 
istics from an examination of external appearances is not 
a hereditary virtue, hut one which work and study will 
give. In the power of reading character from appearance, 
there is no, miracle of mj^tery. The onlj^ requisites are a 
closely»ob8fervin| mind, and the ability to apply the prin¬ 
ciples of human naturej 

Human Nature Is Always the Same.—^Human nature is 
alfrays the same, and people will act the same under like 
conditions. Salespersons must realize that the fundamen- 
talB are always the same with all customers, and^^t a. 
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laxge measure Of their success depends upon the applica¬ 
tion of these principles to the individual customers they 
serve. , * 

Indices of Character.—Salespersons, in judging character 
from the 'face, must remember that the whole face must be 
considered, for weakness in the upper part may be counter¬ 
balanced by a flriHrmouth and chin. A complete character 
cannot be read from a single feature. Voice, walk, ges¬ 
tures, attitude, handwriting and hand-shaking are indices 
of traits of character, of physical and mental conditions. 

Three Types of Character.—Scientists divide individuals 
into three general types, each of which has many sub¬ 
divisions. Salespersons, in order to read readily the char¬ 
acter and temperament of different customers, should know 
these three great primary divisions. These types are the . 
"Snotive, the vital, and the mental. ^ 

The Motive Type .—Persons of the motive type have ob¬ 
long faces, high cheekbones, large bones, and bodies show- 
• ing a tendency towards angularity. The neck is rather 
long and set up on broad shoulders, while the chest is 
moderate in size and fullness. The figure is usually tall 
and striking, but not elegant. The limbs are long and ■ 
tapering. The mnscles ttiroughout the body are well de¬ 
velops, and the features in general are strongly marked. 
Firmness of texture characterizes all the organs of the 
body, and indicates great bodily strength, much action, 
and great capacity for work. This is the American tem-. 
peranien't, and the leader in American business activities. 
Members of this type possess gi^at capacity forgperception 
and conception. They are finn,'self-relialit, aiM persever¬ 
ing. ^ch people do not want to be troubled with details. 
They quickly become impatient if required to tarry or 
wait. 'Salespersons waiting upon them must keep themselves 
keyed to a high degree of nervous tension. They- must be 
cOn th$ alert and move rapidly. Customers of this type, to 
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be impressed with goods, must be shown that they are 
adapted to their particular use. Salespenons should avmd 
detail^ and concentrate their thoughts upon those selling 
points which bring out Jhe uses and lie services for which 
the goods are required. Keeping a customer waiting while 
Joohing for goods, or taking up a customer’s time with 
unnecessary talk causes impatience and. often leads to the 
loss of a sale. Rapid action is what is called for, and argu¬ 
ments must be used which give not only the practical uses 
of goods hut those qualities which guarantee service. 

The Vital Type .—The name vital is given to the second 
type because of the preponderance of the vital or nutritive 
organs. The face inclines to roundness, and is strong hut 
not so markedly as with the motive type. There is breadth 
and thickness of body, or a tendency to rotundity. The 
neck is rather short an4 set upon broad and rounded shoi’J.'' 
ders. The chest is full and the abdomen is well developed. 
The arms and legs are tapering, usually terminating in 
relatively small hands and feet. The complexion is usually 
florid, and the countenance cheerful. Customers of this 
type impulsive, enthusiastic, cheerful, and lovers of 
fresh air and exercise, but frequently very changeable and 
fickle. Salespersons can easily le»d thehi. They love cheer¬ 
fulness and will turn away from morose and sober-iRinded 
•salespersons. They are often changeable and may be easily 
turned to a competitor—for the sake of a change, if for 
no other excuse. 

The Mental Type .—The mental type deriv5k*it8 name 
from the great activity of the brain a«d nervous system. 
The headiiis relatively itfrge as compared with the body. 
The face is oval, with a high, broad forehead. Ther features 
are delicate and finely chiseled. The neck is usually slen¬ 
der, and the chest shows moderate development. The eyes 
are bright and expressive. The whole figure is delicate 
and gracful. Customers of this type think deeply an^ 
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quickly. They iJossess refined feelings, have excellent tastes, 
and possess great love for the beautiful. They have great 
vividness of conception, intensity of mind, and lively imag¬ 
ination. They represent what may be called the artistic 
type. The whole nervous system is highly developed, and 
as a result there is a tendency to nervousness, irritability, 
and fickleness. Customers of this type quickly grasp sell¬ 
ing points, and wish to delve deeper in order to discover 
the reasons for statements made concerning goods. Facts 
must be given, and often it is necessary to bring forth 
much evidence. Thorough knowledge of goods is absolutely 
necessary, and confidence can be gained only through this 
knowledge. If questions are asked which salespersons 
cannot answer, lack of confidence will often arise, and fre- 
. quently sales will be lost. With these customers, the requi- 
^tes are for salespersons to know Iheir goods thoroughly, 
and to be able to express their selling points in correct and 
forcible English. 

Signs of Each Type in Customers.—The types are found in 
many combinations. It is a rarity to see a person showing 
the marked characteristics of one type to the exclifiion of 
the other two. The great majority of people have marks 
of each, with a prepondevance of one over the others. The 
fine art of sizing up customers lies in the ability to weigh 
correctly each manifestation of character and to know 
what will serve to counterbalance its force. AU mani¬ 
festations of character should be considered, the strong 
weighed h^iinst the weak, and the dominant characteristics 
discovered. ^ 

An Erady Balanced Brain.-—Space will permit the giving 
of only'h summary of the chief m^rks of character which 
every salesperson should know. When a customer is ap¬ 
proaching, a salesperson should glance at the ears and 
notice thdr podtion on the head. Animal propensities 
nn sitnated at. the base of the brain, back of the ear. and 
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the intellectaal faculties lie forward of Jhl ear and com¬ 
prise IJie forehead. For the eyenly balanced brain, the 
head should be two-thirds forward of the ears, and one- 
third back. In other wiJrds, there should be tvjo parts of 
intellect to one of animal, as the intellectual should con¬ 
trol the animal. A glance allows a salesperson to estimate 
the intellectual caprices of a customer.* • 

Hethod of Handling a Selfish Customer .—A wide and 
round head indicates strong animal and selfish propensi¬ 
ties. If a man who is very broad between and just a little 
above tbe ears approaches a salesperson, it should be 
known at once that the customer is selfish. Considerable 
tact should be used in leading the customer and in making 
him feel that he is getting his own way. Such a customer 
cares naught for anything except his own interests. He 
may be impertinent anS inconsiderate. It tests the ability 
of a salesperson to carry successfuly through to sale a 
selfish, inconsiderate person. On the other hand, a narrow 
head indicates a corresponding lack of selfishness. 

Shajip of the Head Indicates Character .—A head projectr 
ing up at the crown indicates an intense spiritual nature, 
and a person with pride in character. Such a person is 
moral and thoughtful, and is etsily reached thro\^h an 
^appeal to the better nature. A flattened crown, on the 
other hand, denotes want of ambition, energy, and aspira¬ 
tion. A head, high, long, and wide upon the top but narrow 
between the ears, indicates causality, moral jirtue, and 
practical goodness, while a low and narrow top of tHe head 
spells deficienc}^ in the^ qualities. A* Ijpad wide at the 
upper part of the temple indicates desire for personal 
perfection together with love for the beautiful, while nar¬ 
rowness in this region denotes want of taste and much 
coarseness in feeling. A fullness from the ridge of the 
nose upwards indicates excellent practical judgment of 
matters, thek qualities, relations, and uses, love of^owl> 
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edge, good poWei;s of observation, and greal^rightliness 
of mind. 

The Face an Indes to thi' Hind.—The hiunan face is the 
most interesting thing in the world. From observing the 
faces of customers, salespersons should be able to read 
their thoughts and feelings. The human face has often 
been called the index to the mind. People for centuries 
have studied the face and its expression, and have been 
influenced by it, without having any science or rules to 
guide them, or any means of explaining it. Salespersons 
should note on the approach of a customer the most ex¬ 
pressive and characteristic features of the face. There 
must not be any attempt to read character by looking at 
only one feature, as every part of the face, however insig¬ 
nificant, has its share in forming the disposition of the 
Customer. ' 

Expressive Centers of the Face.—The two great expressive 
centers of the face are the eyes and the mouth. The first 
best expresses the degree of intelligence, and the second, 
the force or the feebleness of the will. A stupid face has 
relaxed muscles, a half-open mouth, often one eyebrow 
higher than the other, and a vague and uncertain look 
which is directed to no definite point. the other hand, 
a sharp nose, sharp eye bones, a sharp chin, and the whole 
expression-^ denoting sharpness of form, indicate shrewd-' 
ness, acumen, and subtlety. J 

The Eye an Indicator of Character.—The eye is an indi¬ 
cation 'of* character which should receive careful attention. 
It is a most fai^ful interpreter^of intelligence. Its most 
striking characteristics are the expression, form, jibsition, 
color, and the special arrangementi of eyebrows *and eye¬ 
lashes. Dark brown or black eyes indicate an impetuous 
temperament capable of great extremes of feelings. Gray 
and light blue eyes denote calmness, intellectuality and 
Aelf-cqptrol, while hazel eyest are said to be indicative of 
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intellect, agi^bleness and love, as well bb hastiness of 
temper and fickleness. 

Prominent v. Deep-set Eyes.-sThe iganner.in whieh the 
eyes are placed in their sockets should he noted, as whether 
or not they are prominent or deep-set. The?e is more 
shrewdness and keenness of observation in deep-set than 
in prominent eyes. Deep-set eyes indicate a determined, 
selfish, and stubborn person, while bulging eyes denote a 
person of culture and refinement. 

Traits of Character Told by the Eyes.—Persons with large 
eyes think rapidly, while with those with small eyes, the 
reverse is true. Eyes which are large, open, and clearly 
transparent, and which sparkle with rapid motion under 
sharply delineated eyelids indicate quick discernment, ele¬ 
gance, and taste, but also irritability and pride. Small, 
sparkling black eyes ifcder strong black eyebrows, if ac¬ 
companied by a jesting mouth, denote a cunning person, 
but if unaccompanied by a jesting mouth they denote cool 
reflection, taste, elegance, and accuracy. Eyes which show 
the whole pupil and white below and above indicate a rest¬ 
less, ^ak, and feeble-minded person. The larger the pupil 
of the eye, the keener the intellect and the quicker the 
power of comprehension. 0ie railing bf eyeballs indicates 
unsteadiness of characteij The pupil should hold a Steady 
•central position and not move about from right, to left, or 
up and down. Eyes which shift and do not steadily gaze 
at you denote deceit, (fetsons of strong will power and 
honesty of purpose have at all times perfect coBtsoVof the 
eyes. They can look you calmly in the fye, or they can as 
easily turn theii'gaze awtfy^ 

Eyes Close Togetha and Ear Apart—Eyes set far apart 
indicate a broad mind, and one that will be able to grasp 
large problems, while eyes set extremely close together 
indicate narrow-mindedness. Small, deep-set eyes close 
together denote craft and cunningness. Byes, if snr- 
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rounded with tf great number of small, long wrinkles when 
they appear cheerful, show weak will power and feeble¬ 
mindedness. ■ r ' 

The Eyebrows as Signs of Character.—The eyebrows tell 
many characteristics. Those which are horizontal, clear, 
and full indicate understanding and coldness of heart. 
Eyebrows situatedia distance from the eyes are signs of 
weakness. Persons with raised eyebrows lack perception 
and practicability. The nearer the eyebrows to the eyes, 
the more serious and profound is the person. Strength 
and firmness are lost in proportion as the eyebrows are 
distant from the eyes. Narrow, straight eyebrows indicate 
poor practical judgment in matters and things. The thick, 
roof-shaped and overshadowing eyebrow, with no luxuriant 
bushiness, is always a sign of sound and mature under- 
• standing. When the hairs of eydorows are fine and all 
turn one way in an even, straight manner, it indicates a 
calm and placid temperament, but when the hairs are bushy 
and stick out in all directions, the person is irritable and 
possesses a hasty temper. When the line of the eyebrows 
sinks in the center, it indicates jealousy. Small w&k eye¬ 
brows with little hair, and eyes with long, concave eye¬ 
lashes curling upward, indicate a feeble constitution and a 
phle^atic weakness of mind. Thus many traits of a 
person’s character may be read from eyebrows. 

The Eoiehead an Indicator of Intelligence.—After the 
eye, the forehead is the most favored indicator of intelli¬ 
gence.'^ L^ater said that he considered the forehead the 
most characteristv! part of the face. Mantegazza sum¬ 
marizes his observations as follbws: (l)‘the forehead is 
elongated in proportion as the mind is destitute of energy 
and elasticity; (2) in proportion as the forehead is nar¬ 
row, short, and squat, the character is concentrated, firm, 
and solid; (3) round contours with no angles discover 
gentleness and flexibility of character; (4) absolute per- 
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pendicularify from the hair to the eyebrows is a sign oi 
complete lack'of intelligence; (5) the perpendicular form 
which sfopes away insensibly abote announces the reflective 
mind, and profound and* decisive thought. 

Classes of Foreheads.—Foreheads may be dmfled into 
three distinct classes: (1) the perceptive or seeing; (2) the 
comparative or critical, and (3) the reflaitive or reasoning. 
If the forehead bulges over the eyes, it is of the first divi¬ 
sion; if in the center, the second; and if at the top, the 
third. If the forehead is largest and fullest directly over 
the eyes which are deep-set, we have a shrewd and closely 
observing person. It indicates an excellent practical judg¬ 
ment in all matters and things, their qualities, relations, 
and uses. The center of the forehead is the location of the 
organs of memory and comparison. A forehead bulging in 
the center shows good cfitical and memory powers. If the 
upper part of the forehead is largest, it denotes more imag¬ 
ination than practical common sense. 

Traits of Character from Foreheads.—^A broad forehead 
indicates a comprehensive and analytical power of intel¬ 
lect, aiffl the narrower high forehead denotes the faculty 
of concentration. The more compressed and firm the fore¬ 
head, the more firm is the persoa. Tfie more rectilinear 
the forehead, the more persistent is the person, whife the 
more rounded and cornerless, the more gentle and flexible 
the character. A bold, high forehead indicates strong rea¬ 
soning powers, while the retiring denotes less soundness 
but more availability of talent. The perpendidhiai* fore¬ 
head denotes keenness and narrowness, {vhile the project¬ 
ing on® indicated weakn^ and immaturity. Retreating 
foreheads f^enerally denote imagination, wit, and acuteness. 

The forehead neither too perpendicular nor too retreat¬ 
ing, and with a happy union of straight and curved lines, 
expresses the most perfect character and good common 
sense. 
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Wruildef and Cliaracter.—Wrinkles in the forehead must 
not be overlot^ed. Parallel and regular wrinkles indicate 
wise and rational persons. Oblique wrinkles, when they 
are nearly parallel, or appear so, (Sre a sign of a suspicious 
mind. Fbreheads which are intersected in the upper part 
with conspicuous wrinkles while the lower part is smooth 
indicate dullness .and stupidity. 

The Nose an Indicator of Character.—The nose is impor¬ 
tant in indicating character. The higher the nasal bone, 
the greater the intensity and executive ability of the per¬ 
son, and the more energetic is he. The more the nose is 
made of bone, the more is the direction of the energy fixed 
and determined, whereas the more it is constituted of 
cartilage, the more does the direction of energy depend, 
upon individual exertions. The more soft and pliant the 
cartilaginous part of the nose, tfie more unsteady is the 
direction of energy; while the more firm, the more steady 
and determined. 

Traits of Character Indicated by the Nose.—The Roman 
or aquiline nose denotes an energetic, resolute, and ruling 
mind. The straight Grecian nose indicates refinement of 
character, love of refinement, and artistic tastes. A nose 
pointed at the tip shovs reserve and caution, but if it 
droofjs, suspicion and intrigue. One wide at the tip denotes 
a trusting and confiding nature anxious to tell its own 
affairs. Noses much turned downwards denote natures 
never truly good or noble, but those which are heartless,, 
melanchtfiac, and ill-humored. Noses which are somewhat 
turned up at the,tip hut conspicuously sunk in at the root 
under rather perpendicular iorehead “indicate pleasure 
and jealousy. Wide nostrils, with a nose wide at the end, 
thick and broad, gradually widening from below the bridge, 
denote strong powers of thought and close, serious medita¬ 
tion. A small, flat, and upturned nose indicates- more or 
less weakness in intellectual power. 
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Hostrils.—^The nostrils play their part in reading charac¬ 
ter. Large nostrils show courage, and small, fear and tim¬ 
idity. Tiong narrow nostrils indicate %!tivity- 

Classes of Mouths.—L^vater says that the mouth is the 
interpreter and the organ of the mind and of''the heart. 
He divides mouths into three different classes: (1) those in 
which the upper lip projects over the lower, .called senti¬ 
mental mouths; (2) those in which the two lips advance 
equally, found in honest and sincere people; (3) those in 
which the lower lip projects beyond the upper, called 
quick-tempered and irritable mouths. Excessive promi¬ 
nence of the upper lip is frequently accompanied with 
scrupulousness, while a marked preponderance of the lower 
denotes firmness of character and obstinacy. 

Signs of Weak and of Strong Will Power.—A person with 
weak will power keeps^the mouth partly open, while an 
energetic person with a strong will power has the mouth 
always closed, often with the muscles contracted strongly 
and the chin thrown forward. Maximum of will power is 
shown by a large chin thrown forward and the mouth 
closed,*while a weak will power, on the other hand, is 
shown by a small, retreating chin and an open or half-open 
mouth. The mouths of the weak *re mBstly open from the 
lower jaw, while self-control closes mouths and draiJs the 
dips backward. 

Traits of Character Shown by the lips.—When the lips 
are firm, well closed, and without constraint, the character 
is firm, and the person discreet and sensible. Lfcsgej well- 
defined, and well proportioned lips indicate pleasure or 
even sensuality, tut the;^are seldom seen* in bad or false 
faces. Very fleshy lips denote sensuality and indolence, 
while sharply drawn lips show anxiety and avariciousness. 
Very thin lips closed to a line indicate coldness, precision, 
and industry, and if turned upwards at the ends, vanity 

and affectation, hut if drawn downwards at the ends ma- 

• 
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'lioioiiiBneBS. Lips that turn up at the corners denote vanity 
and spitefulness. Those with fine regular and well defined 
outlines always indicate delicacy of taste. A long upper 
lip, if not counterbalanced by fi Grecian nose, denotes 
coarseness'of taste and lack of refinement. If tie under 
lip and the teeth project horizontally, it indicates stupidity, 
rudeness, and coarseness. Disproportion between upper 
and lower lips is a sign of weakness, and when the lower 
lip hangs, there is want of firmness and decision. 

Traits of Character Shown by the Teeth.—Teeth which are 
small, thick, and short, but not pure white, indicate vital 
strength, while long teeth denote weakness and cowardice. 
■White, even teeth, not projecting, and partly but not en¬ 
tirely visible as soon as the mouth opens, denote good, . 
sensible, candid, and faithful persons. 

Traits of Character Shown by the Chin.—The chin is a 
good indicator of character. A flat chin indicates a cold 
and barren nature while a large, broad, and heavy one 
denotes usually a violent temper. The small, sharp, pointed 
, chin indicates a little peevish nature, and the angular one 
denotes discretion, prudence, and firmness. A sh^rp in¬ 
dentation in the middle of the chin 'tells good common 
sense and understa'ndingc A pointed chin signifies acute¬ 
ness. *• A receding chin indicates weakness, while a pro¬ 
truding one, strength. The normal chin should be on a line 
with the forehead. A rounded chin without a dimple in¬ 
dicates a good nature, while a sharp, even one marks an , 
obstinatexperson who will stand by his principles without 
wavering or hesitancy. 

ThejEair and‘Signs of Charaolcr.—Thethair is perhaps 
more indicative of temper than character. Curly hair 
usually denotes quick perception and hasty temper. People 
with curly hair are usually good-natured but impulsive. 
They are likely to get angry about a trifle but will be over 
it the next moment. Bed hair usually denotes a hasty 
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temper. Anbura hair indicates a kind and sympCtbi^ 
na^re but fine auburn hair shows an' excellent mind.' 
Glossy'black hair inclined to he wavy or curly indicates 
keen perception and uspally a cautions secretive nature. 
A blond person is active and aggressive, but nlay be im¬ 
pulsive. A marked blond grasps selling points quickly, 
while it will take a marked brunette a jnoment or more to 
do so. Golden hair denotes caprice and physical nervous¬ 
ness. Coarse hair indicates physical strength, while fine tells 
of weakness of physique but usually denotes refinement. 

The Fingers Indicate Character.—Character is also ex¬ 
pressed by the fingers. Round-pointed fingers indicate 
persons who are sensitive, contemplative, and impulsive. 
Square-shaped fingers denote good common sense and self- 
control. People with relatively small thumbs are ruled by 
the heart, those with ferge thumbs by the head. Large 
thumbs indicate independence, while thin, nervous ones 
denote refinement and determination. 

Laughter and Character.—Laughter is a sign of character 
which should not be overlooked, ^hose who laugh easily 
and lOhdly are usually vain, stupift; and indiscreet, while 
those who laugh little and in moderation are prudent, loyal, 
and intellectual.] Noisy or prolojiged laughter, if natural, 
indicates ordinal intelligence and light and heedlesstninds 
,with little inclination to be serious. i^A frequent giggle 
indicates shallow thinking powers."'^ A quiet, natural smile, 
not a laugh, shows depth of character, thoughtfulness, and 
intensity of feeling. People who laugh heartilsi^t, trifles 
possess much feeling but little common ^sense. Those who 
combiq^ rapidity with farce in laughing combine them in 
charactei; while those who laugh loudly and unreservedly 
possess no cunning afld are open-hearted in everything.' 
People who suppress laughter for a while and then break 
forth have strong characteristics and possess good self- 
control. 
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^ of Cluura^ter Z^rened in the Walk.—The human 

waft is simply the result of character. The mind is the 
motive powei^ and Jhe walk is the result. The 'sfaft of 
every person is peculiarly that person’s own. There are 
perhaps n6 two persons who walk in precisely the same 
manner. The close observer can detect at a glance each 
person’s peculiar, fraits, and tell almost accurately the 
physical, mental, and moral qualities and tendencies of the 
individual. (A quick step shows an active, while a slow 
dragging one a stupid, inactive mind."^ A short mincing 
step indicates a small mind. The person who takes long 
steps has s comprehensive mental range, while the one with 
a plain, easy walk is usually an unassuming person. An 
unsteady gait results from unreliability of character, while 
a light, tripping step indicates a bright disposition. A 
toddling waft indicates a petty 'and trifling character. 
Such people usually depend upon salespersons to decide 
for them in their purchases. A rolling waft shows much 
conceit, while a rapid, rolling waft indicates strength of 
purpose and self-reliance with a tendency to become over¬ 
hearing. A sweeping gait is more characteristic of women 
than of men. It shows conceit and belief in their own 
superior knowledge and,ability. The fiirm tread is only 
found in strong characters, and indicates reliability and 
resolute constancy. An intoed gait denotes closeness and 
stinginess as well as selfishness and low cunningness. 

Proper Method in Handling Castomers.—Customers should 
not be teoated indiscriminately. No two customers are 
alike, and each negds to be studied as carefully as a puzzle. 
A salesperson should know how tb approach each c^tomer 
in the manner conforming to that person’s individual 
nature. The only way to handle customers successfully is 
to use the principles underlying human nature. In serv¬ 
ing a customer, a salesperson should watch for little charac¬ 
teristics of the person’s nature, and then work in hamumy 
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irith that nature. An important question is wh^ 
ippeal so as to arouse interest in goods'and carry con^tf’ 
tion is purchase. It is impossible to ascertain this without 
s thorough knowledge of the principlls underlying human. 
nature, and the ability to apply these principles to every 
Bustomer. 

Lead Through Appeal to Customer’s Nature.—The sizing 
up of a customer should be accurate* and done quickly. 
There should he no hesitation or doubt in what to do 
or say to make the strongest appeal to the particular nature 
of the customer. The fundamental principles underlying 
all human nature may be learned, but there are no set 
rules which may be mastered and applied to all customers. 
The test comes in the ability to adapt the principles tq, 
customers. Each customer possesses a nature different 
from all others and pspuliar to that particular person. A 
salesperson, to be efBcient, should lead through the proper 
appeal to that person’s nature. The ability to do so comes 
through the power of sizing up customers, learning their 
peculiar characteristics, and then knowing what to do to 
carrysthrough sucessfuUy to sale. The reading of human 
nature is of the greatest importance to salespersons and, 
once mastered, it becomes something which they can apply 
every day. The ability to look at customers and read their 
characters is of the greatest value to salespersons whose 
success depends upon their ability to lead and convince 
customers who come from all walks of life. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the importance of human nature in selling t 

2. What are the difffirent types of customers and how should 

each be handled f 

3. What are the three types of character} Give the charac¬ 

teristics of each. 
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4. How should be handled T 

%. What traits of cha^lfter may be read from the head! 

6. Why is the face said to be the index to the mindf ^ 

7. What trhits of (Sharacter may be read from the eyef 

8. Why 4 S the forehead said to be the indicator of intelli¬ 

gence? Name and explain the different classes of fore¬ 
heads. 

9. What traits ot character may be read from wrinkles? 

What from the nose? 

10. What are the different classes of mouths? Give the char¬ 

acteristics of each. 

11. What traits of character are shown by the lips? What by 

the teeth? 

12. What may be learned from the chin? 

13. What is the relation between laughter and character? 

14. What traits of character may be read in the walk? 

15. Outline the proper method for handling customers. 
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HEALTH 

Neoeuity of Health for Every Saleepereon.—A salesperson 
should have a clear brain every hour of the working day 
in order to present selling points in the most convincing 
manner. Mind efSciency cannot be obtained without a 
sound body trained for cooperation with the mind. Vigor 
of mind and of body^ is a fundamental requirement of 
every salesperson. The arguments put forth to convince 
customers must be forcible and energetic, and this demands 
a keen and alert mind backed by a magnetic, healthy body. 
Health is the basis of success in every phase of business 
activiyr, and it is especially so in salesmanship. Mr. E. 
"Watts Allen, of Harrods, London, in a little book entitled 
“Talks on Salesmanship,’’ says that tjie power to stay in 
the game is necessary in these Strenuous times, an^ that 
no one is so capable of effective mental effort as the man 
'who is physically fit. 

Duty of Salespersons to Keep in Good Health.—EfScient 
salesmanship demands that salespersons keep 'v^ell^; that is 
to say, in condition for best persuading customers. Mr. 
B. P. Fowler, in giving advice to a body^ol salesmen, said 
that nh one cares to hi/e an unhealthy man and few cus¬ 
tomers cire to talk to an unhealthy person, and that if you 
are endowed with health, for heaven’s sake keep itl Sal» 
persons must look upon their physical organisms as tools, 
and realize that upon the state of them depends the quality 
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of their salesmdnEtfiip.. a business asset salespersons are 
valuable in proportion to the number of sales made, and to 
the number of satisflsd cus\;omer8 who leave them. Conse¬ 
quently, it,is a salesperson’s duty* to keep in good health 
in order to reach the highest possible selling efficiency. 

Causes of Sickness.—Mr. Edwin Bjorkman divides the 
causes which directly or indirectly produce sickness into 
three groups; natural, social, and personal. When the 
sting of a mosquito brings malarial fever, it is a natural 
cause. When sewage is allowed to pollute oyster beds 
and people get typhoid fever from eating the oysters, the 
cause is social. When sickness arises from overfeeding or 
undersleeping, or when a person sleeps in an unventilated 
or bverheated room causing a slight exposure to bring 
on pneumonia, the cause is persoijal. The state and the 
municipality are responsible for protection from causes 
of the first and second classes, but there is needed, to make 
|)rotection most effective, the heartiest cofiperation of the 
individual members of society. Cases of the third class 
. are amenable to our conscious influence. If care is taken in 
the right way and with the right spirit, they lie wholly or 
partly within the reach of our control. The three groups 
> of caijses overlap, so that attention should be given to all 
t' in order to obtain the greatest assurance of health. 

Classes of Ill-health.—That which is ordinarily called' 
ill-health falls under four distinct heads: fatal illness, per¬ 
manent invalidism, serious illness, and minor indisposition. 
In the'piSt, much attention has been given to the first, some 
to the second and (third, but little to the fourth. 

Losses from Ill-health.—Perman^t invalidism or 'serious 
illness reduces a person’s efficiency to zero, and iS'costly to 
business through the loss arising from introducing new 
members into a business organization. A real drain upon 
business in aU of its phases is due to indisposition. 111- 
jhealth of this character causes an annual loss pf many mil- 
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lion dollars. It is a most serioilB factor working against 
efficient salesmanship. No salespeiion can appear to best 
advajftage if suffering from » slighj indisposition. 

Effects of Dyspepsia-fFor example, dyspepsia is not snffi- 
cient to keep a salesperson from work, yet it greatly lowers 
the selling qualities of the person suffering from this form 
of ill-health. The expression is one pf listlessness which 
prevents facial expression from giving a really courteous 
welcome. There is momentary straying of attention, and 
the concentration of the mind upon customers and upon 
goods is absolutely impossible. Salespersons suffering from 
this malady cannot help themselves, but must do the best 
they can with the handicap. Professor William Sedgwick’s 
general statement concerning the effects of sickness upon 
work applies with increased emphasis to salesmanship; 
“The man who expencfi his thoughts and energy upon him¬ 
self and his ills, dissipates and loses his stock of energy 
available for other and better purposes.” , 

Effect of Sickness upon a Selling Organination,—Until 
recently, it was commonly believed that sickness was a 
misfcfftune, falling upon good and bad alike, and that it 
affected only the individual, and perhaps a few others in¬ 
timately connected with the sipk pefton. That a slight 
indisposition on the part of an insignificant persdh in a 
• business organization had a real influence upon business 
efficiency and success was not even hinted. Managers were 
. accustomed to think that whenever salespersons suffered, 
they existed apart from others and exerted or no 
influence upon the efficiency of the organization of which 
they 'yere menfbers. 4^*7 interest which was taken in a 
sick perqpn outside of a circle of friends was looked upon 
as a display of generoity and not as a business proposition. 
During the past few years business men have made the 
important discovery that iU-health materially affects sales¬ 
persons and business alike. To become an efficient sales- 
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peraon, and to conpnue as sucn, a persou must have control 
of all of his faculties during eveiy hour of the working 
day, and be able tOfConceatrate his whole thought* upon 
customers and goods. This is absolutely impossible with 
ill-health even in the slightest form. 

Value and Aomsibility ef Sealtb.—Tbe introduction of 
science into business brought home to every manager the 
direct loss to his business arising from sickness or indis¬ 
position of members of his salesforce. This made the teach¬ 
ing of the laws of health and the protection of the health of 
salespersons and other employees a business proposition, 
and not philanthropy or charity. The scientific study of 
the laws of health revealed the fundamental value of health, 
and its accessibility through the intelligent action of in¬ 
dividuals. It has also proved that health is dependent 
upon definite conditions, and that mese are largely within 
the power of an individual to control. Many claim that 
a the simple rules of right living, which may be followed 
with only a little effort, were observed, half of the present 
sickness would be avoided. Health may still be a boon that 
cash cannot buy, but it can certainly, to a large fextent, 
be bought through intelligent exertion. If salespersons 
, would follow a few* simple rules, they would assure their 
health' and add to their sellmg efSciency. 

Claues of Foods.—The use of food is necessary to build • 
up the body structure, to repair waste, and to furnish force 
and energy for the proper action of aU organs, tissues, and , 
parts e{«the body. According to their chemical composi¬ 
tion, foods may be divided into four classes: proteids,carbo¬ 
hydrates, hydrochrbons or fats, asA salts. ‘ Dr. Fo^ergill 
summarizes the use of the different classes in this way: 
“CarboiiydrateB are body fuel, the rarplusage being stored 
as fat; the albuminoids (proteids) serve to repair the tis¬ 
sues as they wear out; the salts form the blood salts; the 
fat helps to build up normal healthy tissues, the excess 

♦ « I 
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being burned as body fuel.”' Eac]i clto'has a distinct 
mission, and all should be present in every meal. All are 
needed to sustain life and mainf%in hetllth for'any length of 
' time, and with these, aft and water are all that are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for life. 

Proteids .—Proteids are obtained from the albumen of 
meat and fish, from milk and eggs, from the gluten of 
cereals, and from the vegetable albumen of leguminous 
plants, as peas, beans, etc. The amount of albuminous 
matter varies in each of them, and in the same substance 
under different conditions. All should be considered and 
used interchangeably, if we are to get the greatest variety 
and the most benefit from food. 

Carbohydrates .—The carbohydrates that furnish food to 
the body, and are one^of the sources of the heat and of 
the energy upon which muscular action depends, are 
nearly all derived, with the exception of milk sugar, 
from the starches, sugars, and gums of the vegetable king^ 
dom. 

Hy^ocarbons. —Hydrocarbons, or fats, are familiar to 
us in such forms as butter, lard, olive oil, and the fat of 
meat. Many seeds, nuts, and some cereals, as oats and 
corn, contain much fat. Many fats are supplied ii^ pure 
and cheap form, and are accessible to the poorest classes. 

* Salts .—Salts are absolutely necessary for the proper 
nourishment of the body. Their presence in the blood, the 

• lymph, and the living cells is indispensable to life. Salts 
are taken in small quantities partly as salt itself, aM^)artly 
as portions of the various foods that* we eat. During 
growth* they furnish mtfch of the mineraf matter of bones, 
and as tile body is da^y losing salt, it is necessary, that it 
shall he supplied in the food. 

The Basio Problem of Diet.—The virtue of a given food 
is wholly dependent upon the current demands of the body, 
and these arj dependent, among other things, upon the sup-. 
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ply at the moiieM oi eating. II at His time, the body 
has been supplied with proteids and carbohydrates, more 
of these, no matter (how pfain, will be bad, and fats, no 
matter how rich, will be good. Th(P proper union of all the 
elements df food constitutes the basic problem of diet and 
of health. 

Eeqnirements of a Proper Meal.—Eaeh individual meal 
should be simple, but suecessive meals may give a variety 
of food. No meal should be lacking in any one of the four 
classes, proteids, carbohydrates, fats, or salts. These should 
always be present, and for each meal there should be a 
reasonable variety of food. Precautions should be taken 
by housewives in the selection of food which contains the 
required elements, and it should be carefully cooked and 
properly served. Good cooking series three purposes: (1) 
it destroys parasites and disease germs; (2) it renders food 
more appetizing, and (3) it makes some foods more diges- 
tible by making them more easily accessible to the action 
of the digestive juices. 

How to Select Pood and How Much to Eat.—The proper 
food having been selected, properly cooked, and placed 
upon the table, the .chief question with every salesperson 
is how much of it to eat. <The appetite should not be blind 
and ferocious, but disciplined and fastidious. Choice 
through pleasure should be disciplined, and never lured' 
into hasty mastication. A person’s appetite must be ap¬ 
peased ; if not, the digestive secretions will go on a strike, - 
and thMTthe food, however meritorious its quality, will be 
powerless to give*.the nourishment that the body needs. 
As soon as the appetite is appeasSi, a pei^n should stop 
eating. The stopping point for eating should be at the 
point when one feels satisfied. Great injury arises from 
not knovidng when to stop eating, and few have such con¬ 
trol over themselves. 

When, a Person Should Not Eat. —^Whenever the appetite 
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is in doubt, a person should not eat. Ealing should take 
place wjien the appetite announces itself and will rejoice 
in food. Eestlessness should nof be metaken -for hunger. 

' It may not be food, but relaxation, exercise, sleepj a change 
of scene, or a drink of water that is needed. It is not 
hunger unless the appetite says so with decision, and this 
decision includes a preference for something in particular. 

Swallowing Should Be Involuntary.—Food should be 
chewed and relished with no thought of swallowing. A 
person should confine eating to extracting the flavors out 
of food, and nature should be left to take care of swallow¬ 
ing, which should be involuntary. The mastication of 
food to the point of involuntary swallowing, with the atten- 
• tion on the taste and not on the mastication, should be the 
■ rule for everyone in eatpg. Thorough mastication should 
take place, and therefore one should not be hurried in 
meals. 

Purpose of Mastication.—All food should be thoroughly’ 
chewed or masticated. The purpose of mastication is two¬ 
fold: (^) to break up the food so that the digestive juices 
may reach it more readily, and (2) to mix the food with the 
saliva of the mouth. If the food is not chewed thoroughly, 
but is bolted, the gastric juices can only*act on the exterior 
of the mass, while the lumps arrest the proper digestive 
Ikction. There is also, in some food, the possibility of fer¬ 
mentation in the stomach before the gastric juices can work 
•their way through it. Pood that is not properly mixed 
with saliva is hard to digest, because saliva is aniolkaline 
substance and stimulates the flow of the |oid gastric juices. 
The important purpose/of saliva is to sdsist the gastric 
juices in the dispatch jf their work. 

natural Means for Curing Indigestion.—Many people 
form the habit of regularly taking medicine to stimulate 
the secretion of the gastric juices. This is a dangerous 
habit. If thj same effect can be obtained through natural 
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means, itjsis 'laJ^ better. The natural remedy for faulty 
digestion is simply to chew food slowly and thqj'oughly. 
This increases the^hmouift of saliva which mixes with the 
food, and breaks up the food iifto small parts which may' 
be more .easily acted upon by the gastric juices of the 
stomach. Indigestion arid dyspepsia may be prevented by 
chewing slowly and thoroughly, and by not overloading the 
stomach. The same ailments have often been cured by 
following the foregoing instmetions. Everyone should re¬ 
member that if food is not chewed thoroughly, sooner or 
later sickness will follow. 

Precautions in Using Water at Heals.—Drinking water at 
meals is the direct cause of many cases of indigestion and 
dyspepsia. It is a bad habit to take water to wash down’ 
solids. All solids should be carefully chewed, so as to be 
thoroughly mixed with saliva. When they are washed 
down with water before being properly chewed, there is not 
Sufficient saliva in them to procure proper digestion. The 
gastric juices lack the proper stimulus. If the water is 
cold, it puts a temporary check upon the worl^ of the 
digestive organs. The stomach is unable to proceed with 
digestion until the proper normal temperature has been 
restored. The moderate"use at meals of liquids of proper 
temperature does no harm, providing they are not used 
to wash down solids which have not become properly mixed 
with saliva. 

Evils from Too Frequent Eating.—A bad habit, and one 
injuriocs 'to health, is eating several times a day. The 
frequency of meats should be such as to give the stomach 
time to rest and prepare new juffees. Too frequeift eating 
soon deranges the delicate mechanic of the di^tive sys¬ 
tem, and is the cause of much suffering from indigestion 
and dyspepsia. 

Ovmating.—A great many human ailments have their 
^beginning in sins of nutrition, of which overfsating is one. 



People eat too much of the proteid elemeVt,.o£^^i^h meat 
is a type. 

Amotmt of Proteid Heeded hy the BodyThQ human body 
requires far less repairpig material than ordinary food or 
mere fuel. Psychologists say that people are iiecustomed 
to include in their diet every day from two to three times 
the amount of repairing material or j)roteid which the 
bodily repairs require. They allow the proteid element to 
constitute from twenty to thirty per cent, of their entire 
food consumption. In an experiment with a number of 
men, Professor Chittenden of Yale University reduced the 
proteid element to about ten per cent, of their food con¬ 
sumption, with the result that as far as could be seen from 
outward observation the men were more fit than before. It 
was determined by laboratory observation that the demands 
of their bodies bad beeA exactly met by tbe ten per cent, 
of proteids. Therefore their previous excess above this 
amount served no purpose but to produce clinkers in the 
human body. 

Effects of Auto-intoxication.—Professor Chittenden 
claims*that these clinkers are far more damaging than fat 
clinkers. They decay and cause trouble. Professor Metch- 
nikoff has done much research wqfk in auto-intoxication or 
self-poisoning. This is caused by putrefactive germs Which 
,fasten by billions upon the tissue building foods. The 
clinkers of proteids furnish desirable breeding places for 
these germs. The germs fasten upon the proteid clinkers 
after their descent into the intestines and set up,^distil- 
lery or carrion factory. The poisons thus generated are 
absorbed through the wajls of the intestinas and find their 
way into, the blood. TTie resultmg condition of auto¬ 
intoxication is the causd of many of the alimentary troubles. 
Overeating is a common fault of salespersons, and if efforts 
were made to prevent it, better health and better work 
would be the result. 
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Balancing of (ilasses of Food at Ueala.—No salesperson 
should eat meat more than once a day, and then be careful 
not to take an over^pply. Every meal should be ittoperly 
balanced, and during the three megls of a day not more than . 
ten per ceht. of the food consumed should he proteid. Peo¬ 
ple should learn to choose foods, and to eat so that they 
will not need medicinal aids to digestion. Until this habit 
is formed, they have not found the food that they ought to 
have and they eat food which they should avoid. The 
normal appetite should be intrusted to do the balancing, 
but some knowledge of foods will help in knowing whether 
or not they contain proteids, fats, or carbohydrates. The 
aim should be to educate the appetite to the point of decid¬ 
ing this question automatically. A perfect meal consists 
of a proper variety of food containing the four funda-' 
mental elements, and hungry people—food properly tasted, 
thoroughly chewed, by people neither tired, cross, nor in a 
hurry. 

Proper State of Uiiid and of Body for Eating.—It is a had 
habit to eat when exhausted, either physically or mentally. 
An exhausted person should rest before eating, f Again, 
eating while worried or angry produces injurious results 
to the digestive organs. Jt is far better to miss a meal than 
to gu to it while exhausted or worried. An exhausted, 
worried, or angry stomach will inadequately digest food, 
if at all, and, as a result, the more food there is, the more 
damage it will do. During meals there should he relaxa- 
tion,^composure, and cheerfulness; then the food is enjoyed 
best, and the stomach is in the best mood for proper diges¬ 
tion. After a mc?Sl, no hard physical or mental work should 
be done for a time. The process digestion is only begun, 
so for a time the stomach needs i large supply of blood, 
and after the stomach starts digestion, a person has no 
right to summon away its force. 

Need of Water.—After air, water is the most important 
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of all substances necessary to human life. He body daily 
loses water through excretion, evaporation, and respiration. 
This loss is made good from tiirt) souiees; (1) proteids, 
•carbohydrates, and fats mil contain hydrogen, and when 
they are burned within the body, their hydrogen 'combines 
with oxygen and forms water; (3) water taken with food 
or as drink. • 

How Water Is Obtained.—On an average diet, nearly a 
pint of water may be produced within the body in a day. 
The average individual requires from seventy to a hundred 
fluid ounces daily for the needs of the body. So the re¬ 
mainder must be taken with the food, or as drink. The 
average salesperson does not drink sufficient water for the 
healthful action of the different organs of the body. The 
plentiful use of good pure drinking water greatly favors 
body metabolism, and also assists in carrying away the 
various wastes of the system. 

Effects of Cold Water.—^Ice-cold water should not be taken 
into the stomach. It shocks it and retards digestion. If 
taken too cold, water should be sipped and held long 
enough In the mouth to warm it before swallowing. Many 
people, when thirsty, make a serious mistake in gulping 
down large quantities of water. tWater* should be taken 
slowly and frequently. A glass of pure, cool, fresh water 
■ the last thing before retiring and the first thing in the 
morning is a habit which materially assists digestion and 
health. 

Air and Health.—A person should breathe purc.Jre8h 
air. The air of the store is beyond the control of the sales- 
force, but the manager ^ould take speciSl care to have 
the store properly ventilated. It remains with the sales¬ 
persons to provide plenfy of pure fresh air at home. Ex¬ 
treme care should be taken to see that the bedroom is 
properly-ventilated. Windows should be raised at night 
so that there trill be an abundance of fresh air while sleep- 
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ing. Every salesperson should spend some time each eve¬ 
ning, and as much as possible of the time on Sundays and 
holidays, in.the open air.c 

Boles for Deep Breathing .—A good exercise is deep- 
breathing. In the evening take a walk, breathe as deeply 
as you can ten times in succession, then breathe naturally 
for a minute or two, and repeat. Do the same in the morn¬ 
ing when you leave the house for the store. Repeat this 
twenty times the first day, and gradually increase the num¬ 
ber until you are taking five hundred deep breaths a day. 

Mental States to Be Avoided.—Every salesperson should 
avoid worry, anger, fear, excitement, hate, jealousy, grief, 
and all depressing mental states. This is done not so much 
by repressing these feelings as by ignoring them, or by 
controlling attention. It is largely a matter of attention. 
A salesperson’s mental attitude Mould be eheerful, opti¬ 
mistic, and serene. This should be striven for, not only 
on account of its bearing upon health but because it is 
one of the most indispensable qualities for efficient sales¬ 
manship. 

Importance of Care of the Teeth.—A salesper^n can¬ 
not place too much emphasis upon the need for preserva¬ 
tion of the teeth.” Teeth, are of great importance in mas¬ 
ticating food, and have an important bearing upon personal 
appearance. 'When teeth decay, chewing is impaired, and. 
the efficiency of the digestive process is lessened to that 
extent. Decay of the teeth is usually, if not always, due 
to tl^;,^ction of bacteria which produce acids in the fer¬ 
menting of the f^ particles in the mouth. These acids 
dissolve the liifie salts of the ^amel, and the .dentine. 
The action of bacteria upon the enamel is favored by the 
formation of a hard deposit known as tartar, which is a 
mixture of lime salts precipitated from the saliva, and is 
deposited upon the teeth, usually near the gums. It is 
difficult to remove tartar by the use of brush,and powder. 
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For this reason, a dentist should he visited at least once 
a year, the tartar removed, and the teeth examined and 
polished. The beginnings of decay are detected and means 
taken to prevent its progress. 

Prevention of Decay.—Decay of the teeth is prevented by 
keeping them free from particles of food. The ideal plan 
is to clean the teeth with brush and water after every meal. 
By following these simple directions, te’eth often may be 
preserved in all their efflciency until old age. 

Effects of Tea and Coffee Upon Health.—The physiological 
effects of tea and coffee are due to the same substances, 
namely caffeine and tannin. Caffeine is a powerful stimu¬ 
lant, especially to the nervous system, and in a lesser degree 
to the heart. Tannin is a bitter substance which may 
'considerably hinder digestion and directly injure the mu- 
■ cous membrane of the stomach. Tea contains about twice 
as much tannin as coffee. The amount of tannin dissolved 
in tea varies greatly with the method of preparation. It 
should not be boiled nor allowed to steep too long. Both 
tea and coffee have a retarding influence upon digestion. 
They slionld not be used by persons troubled with indiges¬ 
tion or dyspepsia, or by persons with weak nervous sys¬ 
tems. It is therefore advisable for all si^espersons to take 
special precautions in drinking tea*or coffee. If taken, Jthey 
should be properly made and taken weak and sparingly. 

Buies of Health.—^Professor Irving Fisher gives the fol¬ 
lowing rules of health, which should be followed by every 
salesperson; Persons should avoid poison, poisoned air, 
poisoned water, poisoned food, poisoned thoughts, pdlliDned 
emotions, and jugt plain poisons like tobacco, alcohol, and 
drugs. •They should br^the deeply of pure air, and eat 
abstemiously of foods demanded by the appetite. They 
should take pleasure in their exercise, and exercise intellect 
and mind as well as muscles. They should wear as few 
clothes as possible, and these of porous material so dis- 
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posed as not ^o weigh heavily upon, constrict, or destroy 
the balance of the body. They should bathe frequently 
enough to keep thf 8km,.in condition for performing the 
eliminating functions. Lastly, jnd perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, they should keep cheerful and not worry. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the different causes that produce sickness? 

2. Name the different classes of ill-health. 

3. What is the effect of sickness upon a selling organization ? 

4. What should be done to protect health? 

5. Mention the different classes of foods. Explain each. 

6. What is the basic problem of diet? 

7. What are the requirements of a proper meal? 

8. Explain Mr. Fletcher’s rules for eating. 

9. What is the purpose of mastication? 

10. Mention the natural means for curing indigestion. 

11. What precautions should be taken in using water with 

meals? 

12. What are the evil effects of overeating? 

13. What is auto-intoxication? Give its effects. 

14. What are the rules for obtaining pure air? 

15. What is the .importance of care of the teeth? 
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CHAPTER VII 
APPEAEANCE 

Fenonal Appearance and Efficient SaleBmanehip.—^Perfect 
health and personal appearance enter very strongly into 
the ability to persuade others. Personal appearance is a 
greater factor in efficient salesmanship than the average 
salesperson believes. It is not by any means a gift of 
nature, but is acquired. The person with a strong, robust 
physique and blessed with good looks has a decided advan¬ 
tage over the one who is small and plain. Nevertheless, 
with care, the unfortunate person as regards nature’s gifts 
may develop a personal appearance which possesses all the 
qualities for efficient salesmanship. If the former is not 
careful, the latter may, by particular attention to the 
essential qualities,^ for personal appearance, develop into 
the more efficient salespefson. Personal appearance largely 
results from painstaking care of self, and demands careful 
self-analysis and the cultivation of those factors or qualities 
that will assist in winning customers to a salesperson’s way 
of thinking. 

Nwarity of Exercise.—-An absolute requisite for both 
health and appearance is exercise. Salesper^s, to be effi¬ 
cient, must have their nerves and'muscles in good working 
order. The real question is how piuch exercise is neces¬ 
sary to keep a salesperson in trim for efficieM selling. The 
answer is: sufficient to keep the muscles firm and sensitive. 
Dr. Egbert says that proper muscular exercise is highly 
84 
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beneficial to health, and in the end is actually necessary 
for the proper performance of the functions of the organs 
of the Tbody. 

Proper Exercise for Ali —To specify an elaboi;ate system 
of gymnastics or exact forms of muscular activity Would be 
more or less folly. Salespersons must work out their own 
methods. The kind of exercise that gives the. best results 
is that which is liked for its own sake. There should be 
in exercise something of the play spirit. The more of the 
play spirit, the better the results. Exercise should not be 
too severe. Many people injure themselves in taking too 
violent exercise. Tennis is not a good exercise for weak 
or nervous people, as it tires them too much through its 
hard and fast work. Golf is a splendid exercise as it gives 
alternate activity and rests. The long walks and hill climb¬ 
ing are admirable forms of exercise. Bowing, paddling, 
bowling, or tramping—in fact, any form of recreation that 
brings a variety of physical exertions and appeals to a 
person’s interest and enthusiasm—is good exercise. Exer¬ 
cise should be as much a daily habit as eating or sleeping. 
At the%ame time salespersons should avoid all unfavorable 
conditions which interfere with their enjoyment of it. 
Proper physical exercise for botlv men Snd women is not 
only a factor in good health but also an important one in 
giving proper carriage and appearance, which are essen¬ 
tial qualities for eflScient salesmanship. 

. Carriage.—^Appearance is treated under the following 
headings: carriage, dress, and cleanliness. All have im¬ 
portant bearing upon appearance, but th^ first has also an 
important in^fuehce upo^u health. Many‘salespersons of 
real merit, have bodies that disgrace them. Everywhere 
you see fat, cljpisy, and flabby bodies and these are not 
fitted for efScient selling. 

Examples of Bad Carnage. —One of the chief reasons for 
these conditions is carriage. Many salespersons carry them- 
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selves in a slovenly manner. If they could be made to real¬ 
ize the effect of a good carriage upon selling efficiency they 
would at once pay heed Ao carrying themselves pfoperly. 
Go into a large store and observe- the salesforce. The first, 
to meet ^^our attention may be someone gliding along with 
chest flat, abdomen protruding, and head forward—all the 
result of carelessness. The next may be fat and stubby. 
The third may be tall, with one shoulder above the other, 
and a narrow, hollow chest, due to improper methods of 
sitting and walking. The next may be tall and erect, with 
chest forward and shoulders back. In every store you see 
all varieties and types of bad carriage, and proper carriage 
is the exception. The same is true of traveling sales¬ 
persons, as well as those who sell over the counter. It is 
safe to say that not five persons out of a hundred carry 
themselves so as to look at their best. A large majority 
do not give a true indication of their real selves, as they 
possess more courage and personality than they show. 
The way salespersons stand and walk has a bearing upon 
their health and their selling efficiency. If they always 
stand with chests fiat and heads forward, their bieathing 
is not what it should be. The chief reason for bad carriage 
is that salespersons do pot know what is good carriage. 

Bftw to Secure Proper Carriage.—The question arises: 
"What should be done to get proper carriage? “There Js 
only one way to get proper carriage,” states Dr. Gulick, 
“that is, by getting the back and the neck where they 
belong by keeping the spine erect.” It is not difficult to 
do, Tilt it becomes hard always to carry oneself so. Con¬ 
siderable effort'is necessary until a persou forms the habit 
of proper carriage, and then il is done unconsciously. 
Standing and walking properly'are chiefly matters of 
habit. Dr. Gulick’s simple direction is to keep the neck 
pressed against the collar. This is easy to do, but requires 
conscious effort until habit is formed. 
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Effects upon Health.—The ribs are held In their proper 
positian -when the spine is erect. The chest carity, on 
being increased, gives lie lun^ greater room to expand. 
Proper carriage affects other organs of the body. It is 
one of the important factors in keeping the liver working 
properly. Many bilious persons' have cured themselves by 
taking deep breathing exercises three oh four times a day. 
A stooping position narrows the chest, decreases the effi¬ 
ciency of the heart and the lungs, and injures the liver. 

Beneficial Exercises.—There are two exercises which are 
of great assistance to salespersons. The first is to stand erect 
with neck back firmly against the collar, and inhale slowly, 
and as strongly as possible, for ten breaths. Then, after a 
brief rest, repeat four or five times. This straightens out 
the back directly between the shoulders and deepens the 
chest. The second, for persons who are fat, is to stand 
erect with neck back firmly against the collar, draw in the 
abdomen vigorously as far as possible, hold it there a 
minute, and let it out again. Repeat several times a day. 
This ^rengthens the muscles which hold the abdomen in 
place. 

Good Carriage and Self-respect.—Good carriage is directly 
concerned with a person’s feelin^of self-respect. If people 
slouch along with eyes on the ground, they are in no posi¬ 
tion to have the strong, healthy feeling of self-respect of 
those who stand erect, look one straight in the eye, and 
■ keep their chests prominent, abdomens in, and their bodies 
under thorough self-control. Good carriage is an abscdute 
requisite for ef^ient salesmanship. Anwjuportant feature 
is that It is soon acquifed, and does not require conscious 
effort for* any^ length of time. Let every salesperson, by 
following the‘foregoing instructions, acquire proper habits 
of carriage, be able to look every customer straight in the 
eye, and walk with a carriage of body that commands 
respect 
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Cleanliness.—The second division of appearance is clean¬ 
liness, and this has a direct hearing upon health as well as 
upon appearance. 

Importance of Baths.—^Baths ai'e used for cleansing the 
body, stiinulating the functions of the skin, and as a tonic 
to the whole human system. H. C. Wood says that clean¬ 
liness and the maintenance of a proper condition of the 
skin require a hath at least twice a week. Baths should 
not he taken too soon after meals, because digestion may 
be lessened, or entirely stopped, because the blood is taken 
from the stomach to the skin and muscles. The English 
Eoyal Humane Society has issued the following rule: 
“Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal, when ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue, or when the body is cooling after , 
perspiration.” 

Cause of Odors from the Body.—The sweat and the seba¬ 
ceous glands emit upon the skin secretions which primarily 
serve to regulate the temperature of the body, and to keep 
the skin soft and pliable. Each secretion contains solid 
material which remains on the surface of the skin or in 
the ducts of the sweat glands after the water evaporates. 
Sometimes these solids are odorous, or else putrescihle, 
giving rise to offensive odors. If the skin is not washed 
frequently, these odors become offensive. They are strong 
with some people, and hardly noticeable with others.' 
With some, it is absolutely necessary to bathe every day. 
A salesperson should not under any circumstance have- 
anyjpdor emitting from the body. It is offensive and 
will drive away^ customers. Again, bathing should be 
made effective Isy clean clothing. ProJessor Sedgwick 
says that clean persons, clean clothmg, clean houses, clean 
premises, clean streets, and a clean town are so many 
forms of the habit of cleanliness, which is one of the char¬ 
acteristics of high civilization, and one of the fundamental 
elements of self-respect and proper living. 
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Foul Breath.—Salespersons should pay particular atten¬ 
tion ^0 their breath. Catarrh, decayed and improperly 
brushed teeth, and unclean moifths ar5 a few ‘of the causes 
of an offensive breath. * ., 

Effects On Efficient Selling.—Many salespersons have 
such foul breaths that coming tirithin the range of them 
almost nauseates one. I remember going into a fashion¬ 
able Fifth Avenue store to buy a certain article. A well- 
dressed salesman waited on me, and during the course of 
the purchase, I came within range of his breath. It nau¬ 
seated me. I felt like leaving at once and going to another 
store. I took pains to remain at a distance and as soon 
as the article was received made a hurried exit. That 
experience is as fresh in my mind today as it was five years 
ago, when it happened, and whenever I pass the store I 
think of it. Offensive breaths cause the loss of many sales 
and drive away many customers. If salespersons could 
realize how offensive a foul breath is, and how it inter¬ 
feres with efficient selling, every precaution would be 
taken to prevent it. It is the duty of every manager to 
examine the breath of his salespersons, and to use every 
precaution to prevent those with offensive breaths from 
waiting on customers. • • 

Proper Care of the Person.—A favorable first impression 
“upon customers is an important factor in salesmanship. 

Hair .—Carefully combed hair applies to men as well as 
•to women. Saleswomen should be careful not to arrange 
iheir hair in any freakish or out of the ordinary maAner, 
for in such case the hairdressing will distgaet the attention 
of the austomer from tfee goods. 

Face .—Salesmen should have clean-shaven faces. If 
whiskers are worn, they should be properly trimmed, and 
not present any grotesque shape. A face with a day’s 
growth of beard, or shaggy, unkept whiskers should not 
be allowed in any selling force. Powder, stenciled^eye-, 
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brows and rouge should be absolutely forbidden with 
saleswomen. They show artificiality, and interfere with a 
saleswoman’s selling poweis. 

Linen .—Spotless white linen i6 an absolute necessity 
with salesmen. Clean collars, shirts, and cuffs make a 
favorable impression upon every customer. No manager 
should allow, salesmen wearing soiled linen to sell goods. 

Flashy Styles .—A plain tie neatly tied is the ideal. No 
flashy styles should be allowed, and no scarf-pin, unless 
it is a small, plain one. A case came to my notice of a 
salesman who had been made a present of a large diamond 
scarfpin. He took great pride in the pin and wore it 
every day. In a short time his sales commenced to fall 
off. He mentioned the fact to the manager, who said: 
“For a few days leave your scarfpin at home, and see 
what will happen.” An increase of sales followed, and 
in the future the pin was worn only outside of working 
hours. Attention was given to the pin, and not to the 
goods. Clean linen applies to women as well as to men. 
They should take pride in having clean collars, cuffs, and 
waists. ' 

Shoes .—Shoes have an important bearing upon appear¬ 
ance. A neat-fittftig, weUrpolished shoe is the requirement 
for each sex. Run-over heels and worn-out, shabby shoes 
should not be allowed in any salesforce. It is the duty, 
of every manager to impress upon his salespersons that they 
should never allow their selling qualities to be handicapped 
by t^ir clothes or their shoes. 

Care of Nails .—^Properly manicured finger nails have 
much to do witli a person’s apj)earancb. Salep)ersons 
should take special pains to see that they do nolj, handicap 
themselves by dirty nails. I once oVerheard this conversa¬ 
tion between two ladies; “Did you get your white silk 
at Mr. Smith’s?” “No, I got it at Mr. Brown’s.. I went 
into Mr. Smith’s store to buy it, but the salesman waiting 
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on me had the dirtiest finger nails I evpr saw. They 
showed up so against the white silk that I was disgusted, 
and ■^nt away without buying.^ I we^t directly across the 
street and bought my sSk.” Salespersons should see that 
their nails do not interfere with their success iil ■selling. 

A CQean Skin a Necessity.—A plean, clear skin is an im¬ 
portant asset to every salesperson. A clean skin is one of 
the results of good health and proper living habits. A face 
covered with pimples or blotches distracts attention and 
handicaps a person’s selling qualities. If pimples or 
blotches appear on the face, no time should be lost in 
consulting a doctor. A prescription and a little advice as 
to proper habits of eating and living are usually all that 
are necessary to remove the handicap. 

Bad Taste in Dressing a Handicap in Selling.—The impor¬ 
tance of proper dress is hard to impress upon a vast num¬ 
ber of salespersons. Bad taste in dress is the cause of 
many failures. It is as bad as objectionable mannerisms. 
Foppishness, slovenliness, and carelessness in dress are not 
found in the appearance of the efficient salesperson. Every 
salesperson should remember that overdressing is as bad as 
slovenliness. A salesman dressed as though for an evening 
party, wearing much bedecked clothes and-a flashily colored 
tie, attracts attention to his appearance rather than *0 the 
goods that he is selling. The result is that the attention 
of the customer is not centered upon the arguments put 
forth, and in a great many cases the sale is lost. A great 
many sales are not made because the attention of the 
customer could not be fised upon the goods, or upt® the 
arguments put* forth, on account of bsjng distracted by 
the flashiness of the dftss of the salesperson. 

Bequirements for Fioper Dress.—Dress with both classes 
should be quiet, simple, dignified, and individualistic. 
Simplicity, dignity, and individuality are the comer stones 
of proper dress. Special pains should be taken to avoid 
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prevailing fads and fancies which come and go with the 
seasons, hnd to shun startling contrasts and exaggerated 
effects. Every salOspersos. should be well-groomed, hut 
no fashion plate. Salespersons should remember that no 
customer'can have a proper attitude toward them if they 
are not up to the proper standard in dress and in personal 
appearance. . Clothes alone have an important bearing 
upon success in selling. If the clothes are not up to the 
standard, the mind is usually conscioiis of the fact, and so 
is diverted from the selling points of the goods. When a 
salesperson is dressed correctly, the result is ease, and the 
whole mind may he concentrated on the sale. 

Effect of Overdressing,—Clothes, in a way, represent the 
personality of the wearer. To be too well dressed often 
arouses contempt, so the more quietly and neatly one is 
dressed, the better. Overdressing is worse than shahbiness, 
as it is an indication of poor taste and weak eharaeter. 
A s«d>eaperson should never dress to attract attention. 
Proper dress and appearance do mueh toward gaining 
customers. 

Effect of Shabby Dress.—Shabby dressing is a ^rious 
drawback to the suecess of every salesperson. Clothes 
should be kept clean and pressed. A man’s clothes should 
not be allowed to fray out at the sleeves, the edges of the 
coat, or the bottoms of the trousers. Salespersons should 
carefully analyze themselves, and see if they are wearing 
anything that attraets too mueh attention, or if there is 
any^ng that repels. Self-analysis is an important factor 
in many phases of efiScient salesmanship. 

Erivolities to /Be Avoided.—P^ncy combs, earrings, 
brooches or jewelry of any kind should not be worn by a 
saleswoman. If jewelry is worn, it should be confined to the 
simplest kind. Diamond rings, fiashy stickpins, gaudy 
watch charms, diamond cuff buttons are in bad taste, and 
should not be worn by salesmen during working hours. 
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The less jewelry worn, the better, and many managers, 
realimng this, have made strict mles governing t% wearing 
of jewelry by both sexes. N« salesftian sh»uld use per¬ 
fume in any form. 11; shows weakness and_ femininity, 
which are disliked by everyone in any man.' Women 
should use it sparingly. No one will find fault if a small 
amount is used by a saleswoman, as it«is one. of the recog¬ 
nized privileges of the weaker sex, but to use a suflScient 
amount of it to attract attention is in poor taste and inter¬ 
feres with efficient selling. A properly dressed salesperson 
is one whose clothes attract no attention because they are 
in good taste. 

Uniform Dress,—Many large stores have a uniform dress 
for saleswomen, as well as strict rules and regulations for 
salesmen. There is much to be gained from having a uni¬ 
form dress among salespersons. I believe the time is not 
far distant when the salesforce in every large store will 
wear uniform costumes. Uniform dress for both men and 
women is the ideal for efficient salesmanship. A neatly 
fitting black dress with white collars and cuffs is inex¬ 
pensive, and is the ideal costume for saleswomen. It is a 
business proposition, and should pay every manager to fur¬ 
nish the uniform at actual costf and male allowanws for 
the extra laundry required. A neat surge suit, no jewelry, a 

• neat plain tie, collars and cuffs always clean, clothes al¬ 
ways carefully brushed, and shoes always polished, is the 

• ideal eostume for salesmen. 

Proper Dress Arranged for by Hanager.—If managers 
would furnish salesmen with suits at cost, and make a 
small ^Uowande for keeping them bru^ed and clean, it 
would repay them a hundred fold for every dollar in ex¬ 
pense so incurred, if is a business proposition for a busi¬ 
ness house where a large number of salespersons are em¬ 
ployed- to keep a tailoring and cleaning establishment for 
them, where their clothes may be kept in proper condition 
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and properly pressed, gratis or at small cost. Dress is 
such an important factor in salesmanship that it should 
receive speeidl attenfion frlm manger and salesforce. A 
little pains- on the part of the manager would assure a 
uniform dress at low cost for each sex, and a little expense 
in maintaining a tailoring and cleaning establishment, or 
else a small weekly allowance for the pressing of clothes 
“Would assure a properly dressed salesforce. The effect 
upon sales would repay many times every dollar so spent. 
Proper dress is purely a business proposition, and should be 
considered as such by salespersons and managers; to assure 
the greatest success, it should have the hearty cooperation 
of both. 

Seqnirements for Proper Expression of Face.—The expres- ■ 
sion of the human face has much to do with personal 
appearance. This is what really determines final results. 

A salesperson should be cheerful. A cheerful smile never 
offends, and is a selling asset. Nobody likes to buy from a 
, morose or disagreeable salesperson. There should be a smile 
for everyone, but not a grin. A smile is real, while p grin 
is artificial. The former makes friends, while the latter is 
detested by everyone and drives away customers. A sales¬ 
person should be pleasanf with everyone, but no effusive. 
Pleasantness should be a habit and is a part of the real self. 
Effusiveness distracts and makes a salesperson repulsive to 
the average customer. Salespersons should be vigorous in 
everything that they do, have their heart in their work, and 
moT.«s though they meant it; but at the same time they 
should never be pensive. A pleasant, sm,iling face must 
have a background of good health. Many a salesperson 
freezes a customer and causes a sighcof relief wheh leave is 
taken. Coolness, frigidity, dissipation, moroseness and sor¬ 
row are portrayed in the face and have no place in efficient 
selling. The facial expression should be natural, and not 
^forced or unnaturaL 
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Beqninments for Ide^ Appearance.—Wh^t is back of a 
gating and a smiling countenance has much to do with 
resulfb attained. The qualities nece^ary for proper ap¬ 
pearance and for eiScient salesmanship are erect carriage, 
dignified bearing, properly cared for head, face wjd hands; 
spotlessly white linen and simple^ dignified and individual¬ 
istic dress; neat and polished shoes; no foppishness in 
adornment; no offensive odors from breath of body, and a „ 
beaming countenance. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the relation between personal appearance and 

efficient salesmanship? 

2. Mention different kinds of exercise. Give the importance 

of each. 

3. What is proper carriage? How may it be acquired? 

4. Give reasons for bad carriage. 

5. What is the relation between good carriage and self- 

respect? 

6. Give reasons for odors from the body. Give tbeir effect 

on selling efficiency. 

7. Give reasons for foul breath. What is the effect on 

efficient selling? 

8. Give rules for proper care of person. 

9. What are the effects on selling efficlfflby of (a) flashy 

styles; (b) soiled linen; and (c) jewelry? 

10. Why is bad taste in dressing a handicap in selling? 

11. What are the requirements for proper dress? 

12. What are the effects of shabby dress? 

13. What frivolities in dress should be avoided? 

14. What is meant by uniform dress? What advantagel«inny 

be deriVjfd from its use? ^ 

15. What are the req^rements for a proper expression of 

face? ^ 
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CHAPTER TUI 

CHAEACTEK 

Impoitance of Character in Saleeinanghip.—Character in 
a bosiness man is one of the prime factors necessary for 
success. It is the solid rock upon which business expah- 
sion and progress rest. Character is as essential for eflS- 
. cient salesmanship as it is for successful business. Sales- 
. persons without character cannot succeed. This being the 
case, it remains with every salesperson to develop the qual¬ 
ities which go to make up character. Only a small per¬ 
centage of salespersons throughout the country know^the 
close relation between character and sales. If salespersons 
would carefully analyze themselves, find out the weak¬ 
nesses m their characters, and spend a little time to remedy 
these and to develop those qualities which are the back¬ 
ground of character, they would greatly increase theuj sell¬ 
ing powers. Character building in salespersons is as im- 
•portant to the business management as it is to the sales- 
force. It is a business proposition for a manager to see 
•that his salespersons develop those qualities essential to 
. character. The higher the standard of character in a siles- 
force, the greater the chances of increasing selling efiB- 
ciency.» , 

Charaoter v. Reputation.—We are in character what we 
make ourselves. Reputation is what people say we are, 
while character is what we really are. As a mode of life 
becomes habitual, character becomes actual A single good 
97 
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deed or bad ait does not make character. It is that which 
has become habitual in the life of a rational being. Sales¬ 
persons may have a*stron^ physicjue, possess courage, dress 
properly,, possess qualities for the successful handling of 
enstomers; but if character is lacking, they will not make 
a success. 

Meaning of Character.—^Professor Ladd divides the 
stream of consciousness into two divisions. In the first 
division he places what we naturally call our nature, dis¬ 
position, or temperament, and in the second, our self- 
formed habits of will. The self-formed habits of wiU con-' 
stitute character. 

How to Cultivate Character.—The cultivation of charac¬ 
ter is of the utmost importance, not only to every sales¬ 
person but to every living being. The mind must first . 
be supplied with noble ideas, high ideals, right emotions, 
and .worthy ambitions. It demands that a proper connec¬ 
tion be established between these mental states and acts. 
To constitute character, the acts guided by these mental 
states should grow into habits, so that we naturally change 
our ideas, ideals, emotions, and ambitions into deeds. A 
salesperson's character must be strong in thoughts and 
feel|ng8, and likewise in Che power to give the world habit¬ 
ual acts or services based upon them. 

Qualities Heeded in Character.—Salespersons need sound 
bodies and sound minds, but character is more than either 
of them. A keen intellect is the most useful of servaQts^ 
bjjt it is an evil master unless controlled by character. 
Character is a composite thing made up of such qualities 
as self-control, judgment, reason,„courage, faith, memory, 
tact, perseverance, initiative, energjr, cheerfulness, enthusi¬ 
asm, concentration, honesty, and ambition. 

Mental Food a necessity.—An important factor in the life 
of every salesperson is the getting of ideas. The quality 
and the quantity of mental power depend upon the mental 
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food and mental exercise which a pemon tdkes. Nourish¬ 
ing n^^ntal food and proper mental exercise develop mental 
powers. Mental food consists *of idfcs and* later these 
guide our speech and o3r action. Guidance is. necessary, 
because without it evil acts may follow. Salespersons ob¬ 
tain their ideas from three sources: (1) From their regu¬ 
lar daily work; (2) from their association with other men 
and women; and (3) from books, magazines, newspapers, 
courses of study, and theaters. The aim in every case 
should be to obtain noble ideas, high ideals, right emo¬ 
tions, and worthy ambitions, essentials for the develop¬ 
ment of character. The mind as well as the body needs 
good wholesome food. 

Effects of Impure Thoughts. —Many salespersons poison 
their minds with impure thoughts by listening to sugges¬ 
tive jokes, or by reading suggestive stories. Little do they 
realize that they are undermining their character, and also 
preventing the formation of elements of character which 
would increase their selling efficiency. They are hastening 
their journey to failure. If failure comes, salespersons 
will n(>t admit that it has been their fault, but will place 
the blame elsewhere. Noble and lofty thoughts and ideas 
have a direct bearing upon charaoter and^ling effici^cy. 
If we could impress this fact upon each salesperson, and 
Aave each feed the mind with such, we would have a basis 
for increased efficiency, increased sales, and higher wages. 
. Trionii*, Heading Matter, and Theaters, Good and Bad.— 
Salespersons should remember that the quality of frien^ 
is far more important than number. Friends with lofty 
thought^ and iddas are a blessing to ever^salesperson, but 
friends wijh sordid ancT impure thoughts may in a short 
time lay the basis for uhdermining the selling efficiency of 
a competent and efficient salesperson. Such friends diould 
be avoided as carefully as deadly cobras. The reading of 
good magazines and books is beneficial in giving good 
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wholesome thoughts, but all reading matter of a sordid, 
immoral, or suggestive nature should be avoided.^ The 
most serious effeets of tie latter arise from making the 
mind think continually along imihoral channels, thus mak¬ 
ing it unfit for efficient selling. Good theaters give whole¬ 
some amusement and good ideas. A suggestive show should 
be avoided, as it not only poisons the mind, but also causes 
a longing for shows of such a nature. 

Sow to Insure Wholesome Ideas.—A manager should take 
an interest in assisting salespersons in obtaining good 
wholesome ideas and lofty thoughts. Many do so by fur¬ 
nishing a library of proper books, magazines, and papers, 
and by suggestions as to what shows are best. The eifect 
of good wholesome thoughts and ideas upon selling effi¬ 
ciency is marked. The elimination of sordid and immoral' 
ideas and thoughts from the minds of salespersons is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and to accomplish it there is needed the co¬ 
operation of manager and salespersons. 

Meaning of Will.—Character is based upon control. This 
is accomplished through the will, and as the will chooses 
and directs, it decides the character that is to be btilt up. 
There is no distinct and separate organ of the will, and 
what is meant*l)y the tejm is the conscious choosing of an 
idea^or course of action from a number of possible ideas 
or courses. > 

Function.—The will causes or prevents action, either 
mental or physical. This is its function, its begiiming, and 
its ending. The highest function of the wdl is reached 
T^Sen, after balancing motives or reasons for and against a 
proposed act, a decision or choice is madei Sometimes the 
decision is reached immediately. ’’All that is necessary is 
time to summon all the reasons for 'and against an act. At 
other times, it takes time, often considerable, before one 
set of motives will be strong enough to overcome, another, 
and result in decision. 
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How Seoinoiu Stunld Be BeackeA—]^en'deciding upon 
a qua|tion of any importance, a person should consider all 
the reasons on both sides, and gite eaeil just consideration. 

' At times this is hard to do. It is easy to be so p,rejudiced 
against one line of action that all reasons in its favor do 
not receive fair consideration. The ability to give every 
question fair consideration as to all reasons for. and against 
it, and to decide on merit, is a valuable accomplishment. 

methods of making Decisions.—Professor James outlines 
different methods by which decisions may be made. 

The Reasonable method.—The first is called the reason¬ 
able method. The reasons on one side clearly outweigh 
those on the other, and the only rational thing to do is to 
decide on the side with the greatest number of reasons. In 
, this case, care should be exercised that all the important 
reasons on both sides have been discovered, and that the 
personal element is entirely eliminated, so that personal 
interest or prejudice does not give some of the reasons un¬ 
due weight. Each salesperson is called upon to decide 
many questions daily. The ability to select quickly the 
reason! for and against a question and to decide upon merit 
is a valuable one. This ability is acquired and comes from 
proper development, and is a most valuaBIe asset to ^ery 
salesperson. 

• The Accidental method.—The second method is called the 
accidental. Decision is not based upon reasons for and 
a^inst a question, but on the entering of a third factor, 
in no way related to the question, which neverthele88. Je- 
cides it. A salesman has before him a particular questi^* 
to decid^. He ft weighing the reasons fo^ and against it, 
and hesitating before deciding, when a friend comes along; 
the salesman evades mSking a decision himself by asking 
his friend what he would do. As soon as an answer is re¬ 
ceived, one way or the other, a decision following advice 
is reached. Many salespersons form habits of making de- 
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cisions in this way.^ They lack will power, and this is a 
serious handicap to efficient selling. They do not ^eigh 
each question and ‘decider it upon merit, but drift along 
with the tide and go with the cro*wd. These persons shirk 
responsibility, and never become competent and efficient. 

Decision Based On Whim or Hood.—Another form of the 
accidental is when decision is based on whim or mood at 
the time. Salespersons do not wish to trouble themselves 
to make a decision based on the careful weighing of rea¬ 
sons for and against a question, but decide according to a 
whim or the mood in which they happen to be. Many 
such decisions are made daily, and frequently regretted 
soon after making. They are often costly to the salesper¬ 
son, and also to the manager. Habitual decisions of this 
kind are found with a large majority of salespersons. They 
show mental laziness and mental incompetence. The only 
remedy for this weakness is to get control of oneself, and 
not allow decisions to be made at random in order to evade 
the trouble of carefully weighing reasons for and against. 
Making decisions at random is a decided weakness in any 
salesperson, and a serious handicap to efficient filing. 
Each salesperson should analyze self to find if decisions 
are made by attcident, aqd, if so, no time should be lost in 
disciplining oneself to make them by the careful weighing 
of reasons for and against. i 

Habit of Indecision.—One of the worst faults into which 
salespersons fall is the habit of indecision. Many hesitatq 
in making a decision when the evidence is all before them. 
'TEis makes the mental dawdler, the person who spends 
several minutesd deciding whether to we*ir tan or black 
shoes. These salespersons are always troubled^ over little 
inconBeqnential matters, and consdme a large amount of 
energy in fussing over trifiiag matters. Such people shirk 
all responsibility, and make themselves suited -only for 
filling orders, and not for selling in its tru& sense. Go 
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into a store and size up the order-fillers, anS you will see 
man;^08ses8ing this habit and ^ssing over trifling mat¬ 
ters. They are incapabje of becoming real felespersons, 

' and this is largely due to conditions over which, they have 
control. If all the reasons for and against a question have 
been considered, why delay in deciding? 

How to Overcome.—Salespersons shoulH train themselves 
not to worry or fuss over trifling matters. The ability to 
raise oneself above the habit of indecision, and to develop 
one’s mind to weighing and deciding questions on merit, 
is a valuable one with every salesperson, and separates the 
real, wide-awake, progressive and efficient salesperson from 
the order-filler. 

. Types of Will.—There are two important types of will, 
the impulsive and the normal. 

The Impulsive Type .—In the case of the first, action fol¬ 
lows before any counteracting influences can intervene. 
This type results in the hasty word or deed, or rash act 
committed on the impulse of the moment. The impulsive 
type should never be found in salespersons. It loses sales 
and drives away customers. A person of this type is not 
the master of his acts, but is guided largely by external 
circumstances, or internal caprice.* The remedy for impul¬ 
sive action is self-control, and converting it into deliberate 
Action. Salespersons should form the habit of weighing all 
reasons for and against an action before decision. They 
should think twice before acting. No salesperson should 
act on impulse, and if the habit exists no time should. 
lost in remedying it. 

The Ne>rmdl Will.—Tlje ideal is the noAnal or balanced 
will. Ideas are not ^ acted upon by impulse, or as 
soon as they enter the mind. The reasons for and against 
an action are carefully weighed. The personal element is 
eliminated, and decision comes as a result of the impartial 
weighing hf all evidence. As soon as the evidence is 
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weighed, decision qomes and action follows. Every de> 
cision is the result of carefully weighing all the e^ence 
on the case-in quei^ion. .Every salesperson should have a 
normal will. Many times, during a sale, salespersons are 
called Upon to make decisions. They must be made 
quickly, and the brain must be trained to sum up and 
weigh evidence rapidly. Decision must come only after 
weighing all evidence, and must be of such a nature as not 
in any way to interfere with a sale. Salespersons should 
be able to decide quickly, and decide not only for them¬ 
selves, but often for customers. 

Exercise Will in Everyday Acts.—The will may be trained 
to exercise its proper function, which is to control the 
actual affairs of life. We cannot speak of training the 
will apart from the interests of our daily lives. It is wrong 
to believe that there are certain methods of training apart 
from the exercise of the will in the occurrences of our 
daily lives. The will decides in specific acts, and in emer¬ 
gencies, and in these cases it must be exercised if it is to 
be cultivated and developed. The chief essential in de¬ 
veloping the will is to have a deep moral interest ih what¬ 
ever is done, high ideals, and lofty ambitions, and then 
the^ is an oi!pbrtunity»for a high expression of will in 
directing a person in right lines of action and in holding 
him to the one best to follow in the attaining of somo 
purpose. 

Essentials in Training the WilL—Dr. Nathan Oppenheim 
outlines the following simple principles of conduct for 
"Seveloping the will. Persons should watch their daily 
lives, and tiy a<d sift as well as they cad the impressions 
which their minds receive. They should embody in con¬ 
duct the cleanest and finest principles of action. There 
must be developed the habit of forming convictions and of 
being scrupulous. Everyone should follow simple and 
wholesome rules of conduct based upon the plain everyday 
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virtues. If these rules are followed iu dailjf conduct, the 
easieAwill be the growth of ■*11 power. Salespersons 
should keep their attent^n fixel upon* the everyday •vir¬ 
tues, and their application in conduct will slowjy become 
habits, and a valuable quality will be acquired. 

Think of Success and not of Failfire.—Salespersons should 
acquire the habit of fixing their attention upon the main 
purpose of work, and never allow it to falter. The habit 
of wavering attention should not be allowed, as it works 
against selling eflSciency. Many failures result from not 
being able to keep the attention fixed upon success and car¬ 
rying out the fundamental principles of eflicient salesman¬ 
ship to accomplish this end. 

Weak-'willed Tenons and Business.—The salesperson who 
seeks to do the least amount of work, likes to be the last 
one to come to work and the first to leave, shirks respon¬ 
sibility, and is afraid to do a little more work than an¬ 
other, is weak-willed. Such a person accomplishes noth¬ 
ing, is a parasite upon business, and failure will come 
sooner or later. Salespersons should know that if the rules 
governing the qualities of character are transgressed they 
will suffer in physical comfort or in worldly success. The 
aim should be to keep the attentidh firmly fixed upon ^ese 
rules. Then there is little opportunity to forget them and 
*do those things which impair physical well-being and handi¬ 
cap success. 

* Character No Handicap to Enjoyment of life.-—Salesmen 
can be as practical, as shrewd in business affairs, as whqje- 
souled, as cheerful, and as loving, following the demands 
of efficimit salesmanship, as they can undel!^ any other man¬ 
ner of li-ving. They can have close friends, and have jolly 
times -without degrading themselves through excessive 
drinking or boisterous orgies. They can be affectionate 
and gentle-minded without being effeminate, which all 
healthy minds despise. They can be ■vigorous, responsive 
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to normal inflnenees^ happy, seJf-respeeting, and successful 
without giving way to kcts of intemperance andy(folly 
which are found so trequeMy in many of our salesmen. 

Importuce of Self-control.—Self-control can be called th( 
center otf will power. Proper self-control is valuable t( 
every person, and especially to a salesperson. It is abso 
lutely essential to lefficient selling. No person who has no 
self-control under all circumstances should be allowed t( 
sell goods. Salespersons should be dignified, keep theii 
temper under the most trying circumstances, and possesi 
politeness and courtesy even under the insults of the rudes 
customer. Losing patience or temper in the presence of i 
customer is a serious breach of tact and of good business 
sense. 

Sdf-control a Habit.—Self-control is acquired, and if the 
effort is made anyone may attain it. It is a habit. A 
habit is not attained in a moment, but is a matter of de¬ 
velopment and growth. Self-control may be attained in 
the same way that weak muscles are strengthened, namely, 
by exercise every day. Salespersons should gain self-con¬ 
trol in little things, continually exercise it in the‘trivial 
matters which occur from day to day, and then gradually 
the ^babit will be formed, and self-control in more serious 
things will develop. Salespersons should have it impressed 
upon them that any quality of character, including self-* 
control, will grow and develop with exercise, just as the 
muscles of our body grow and develop under regular ex-*, 
ercise. 

‘■demeanor.—Salespersons should acquire a poise of bear¬ 
ing, and a prope* demeanor, as these are si^ns of character. 
Manners should be easy, and show faith in and jrespect for 
self. Salesperswis should not crinfe before their worldly 
superiors, or bully their worldly inferiors. Cringing be¬ 
trays the coward, while bullying means not only cowardice 
but viciousness. Salespersons should be direct, simple, and 
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frank, and able to lool^ people mraight in ;the eye. De- 
meaoQr should not be used as a cloak to hide weakness. 
This would be deceit, and is wofse thru uncultured rude¬ 
ness. Demeanor should'portray a genuine feeling which 
is shown by ordinary words and acts, and should be the 
sentiment of a real intention which means well to self and 
to all others. These qualities may be acquired, and in this 
respect salespersons are what they make themselves. 

Beqnisite Qualities to Inspire Confidence.—The salesper¬ 
son who is honest, conscientious, fair in dealing, courteous, 
and possessed of high ideals has many advantages, in sell¬ 
ing, over one who is lacking in any one of these qualities. 
Customers trust and respect them, hold them up as a stand¬ 
ard of integrity, and place confidence in them. Everyone 
’ prefers to deal with a high type of character, and will trust 
and place confidence in this type. Salespersons should not 
forget that deep down in their hearts customers have an 
admiration for truth, integrity, and the solid qualities 
which are the background of character. These qualities in 
a salesperson are absolutely essential and necessary for 
succe^ful selling and efficient salesmanship. 

Conoentratiou a Habit.—Concentration of attention is 
one of the fundamental prereqjiisites of efficient sales¬ 
manship. Lack of attention has lost many sales, and^is a 
I frequent cause of failure in selling. Salespersons who have 
their minds upon a baseball game or upon some social 
.event are in no condition to sell goods. Concentration is 
acquired and should be a habit. Every salesperson should 
strive to acquire this habit, as it is one of the esseniiaLo 
qualities for efficient selling. 

Importance of Concditratiou of Attention.—Concentra- 
Jion is fimng the mind upon the subject under examination, 
to the exclusion of everything else. All our mental en¬ 
ergy should be devoted to this one thing. Salespersons 
cannot attend to anything except customers and goods, and 
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the whole attehtion ghouM be given to them. The average 
customer is very critical about the attention received/ffrom 
salespersons'. Man/ will hot tra(|e where salespersons do 
not give ;tljem their whole attention. If a customer finds 
that the'whole attention is given, and that the salesperson 
is sincere, it arouses confidence, and the mind is in a more 
receptive mood to'^receive arguments. There is no power 
of the mind more susceptible to training than attention. 
The secret of its development is in use, and no amount of 
theorising can take the place of practice in acquiring the 
habit of concentration. 

Ways of Securing Attention,—There are two ways of 
securing attention; (1) It may follow interest; and (2) 
it may be compelled by will. Attention in the first case 
follows more or less uncontrolled current of thought, 
which interests us, while in the second, a person decides 
what the mind shall attend to, instead of allowing interest¬ 
ing objects of thought to determine it. It is with the sec¬ 
ond class that salespersons are most concerned. This de¬ 
mands that salespersons should be masters of their think¬ 
ing, and not allow their brains to be directed by Outside 
thin^. A strong will power is a valuable asset, while a 
wea^ will breaks down, tnd the mind is carried away by 
outside events. Professor Betts rightly says that between 
the ability to control one’s thoughts and the inability to ‘ 
control them lies all the difference between right and 
wrong actions, between withstanding temptation and yield-' 
ing to it, between an inefficient, purposeless life, and a 
Ble of purpose and endeavor, between success and fail¬ 
ure. , 

How to Train Attention.—^A valuable asset,for every 
salesperson is the habit of attention. This habit is not 
acquired suddenly, but is the result of gradual develop¬ 
ment. It is formed gradually, and comes from giving un¬ 
divided attention wherever attention is needed. Sales- 
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pV;sons should make a praciice pi giving their undivided 
attei^tions to everything done. /This is far easier to ac¬ 
quire when there is whole-hearted intirest in .the work of 
selling. The practice ot giving the whole attention which 
is not interrupted by fits and starts nor by drifting away 
should be carefully followed. It requires a struggle, at 
first, to gain full mastery of self and direct thoughts. With 
some it is more diffieult than with others. The failure to 
aequire this mastery is a sign of a weak will, and the will 
should be strengthened. 

Training Should Result in Habit.—Undivided attention 
is absolutely necessary as a prerequisite for eflScient selling. 
Every salesperson, if not possessing this power, should 
commenee at once to practiee self-eontrol, and to eoncen- 
trate mind and attention on work and on little things. It 
will be difficult at first, but in time it will become easier. 
Again, the deliberate compelling of attention will soon 
grow into a habit, and then the salesperson will find that 
increased interest will grow in selling, and that a valuable 
asset has been acquired. 

Im^rtanoe of Sincerity in Selling.—Sineerity is one of 
the greatest attributes salespersons ean possess. It tuakes 
friends and holds them. Sinoefity is that quality ^ a 
salesperson by which you can teU by the way something is 
said that the thought did not come from the mouth but 
from the heart. This is shown by the manner of expressing 
ideas, by the voice, and by expression and action while 
speaking. 

Methods of Acquiring Sincerity.—One fundamental iSt*- 
sincerity is thak salespersons have absoluts confidence in the 
goods tnat they sell. A. customer must necessarily be im- 
jiressed by the way m*which the selling arguments are put 
forth. If salespersons have the power of making customers 
believe that they are sincere in the arguments put forth, it 
is a valuable asset. It gives confidence, and the confidence 
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of a eustomef in a, sale^ersos is of the greatest im^r- 
tance. 

A Neoemry Attflbnieva Solcj^penoss. —Sincerity is a 
necessar3{ attribute for successful selling, and may be ac¬ 
quired. ■ The average customer hates a “jollier,” and wants 
the facts and the truth about the article being purchased. 
If salespersons have the power to impress upon customers 
that they are sincere and honestly believe what they are 
saying about goods, it is a valuable quality in convincing 
customers that it is to their interest to purchase. 

' Meaning of Self-respect.—Self-respect is a valuable qual¬ 
ity in a salesperson, and is the first essential toward win¬ 
ning respect from others. Every salesperson should cul¬ 
tivate self-respect. It is not egotism, conceit, or snobbish¬ 
ness, but true manhood or womanhood, self-reliance, dig¬ 
nity, courage, and independence. Self-respect begets self- 
confidence, and this gives courage. A salesperson with 
self-respect shows a person with honest thoughts and with 
a modest but striking personality. Such persons impress 
others with their sincerity, and win respect without effort, 
merely as a natural consequence. ' 

ShWd Be Real and not Sham.—Self-respect is real and 
notysham. Many try to assume a self-respect under a cov¬ 
ering of make-believe respectability, but traces of the 
fraud are easily discernible, and failure follows. Sales-* 
persons with self-respect can look the world straight in 
the eye, while cowards cannot. Self-respect follows right 
living, clean hands, and a clear conscience. Nevertheless, 
S?lf-respect cannot be obtained where there is lack of con¬ 
fidence, either in the salesperson’s own ability, or in the 
line of goods sold. Self-respect wins respect from others, 
gains the confidence of customers, "and is a most valuably 
Diiiiot making sales and winning satisfied customers. 
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QUESTIOfS 

1. Wliat is the importhhce of cSaracter in efficient salesman- 

shipt . • 

2 . What is the difference between character and reputation? 

3. How may character be cultivated? 

4. What are different sources of mentaWood? . 

5. What are the effects of foul thoughts on efficient selling? 

6. What qualities are needed to make character? 

7. What are the methods of making decisions ? Explain each. 

8. What are the effects of the habit of indecision? How may . 

it be overcome? 

9. Name and explain the types of will. 

10. How does the normal will work? 

11. What are the essentials in training the will? 

12. What is the relation between weak-willed persons and 

selling efficiency? 

13. Name and explain the different means of securing attention. 

14. What is the importance of self-control? Show that it is 

a habit. 

15. What are the requisite qualities to inspire confidence? 
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CHAPTER ’iX 


TACT, PEESONALITr, AND ENTHUSIASM 

Keaning of Tact.—Efficient salesmanship is impossible 
without tact. Webster defines tact as the ready power of 
saying and doing what is required by circumstances. In 
other words, it enables salespersons to adapt themselves 
to circumstances, and to do the right thing at the proper 
time. It is that attribute which enables a salesperson to 
deal with others without friction. Tact necessitates the 
selection of the most desirable course of action. Judgment 
and common sense are two essential qualities for tact. 

Good Judgment.—The ability to pass good judgment is 
a valued quality in everyone. There is a possibility in 
every person to pass good judgment, but only a small per¬ 
centage of salespersons have taken the pains to develop itr 
Good judgment is the logical conSlusion to be drawn flidm 
the evidence in a particular case. 

Bequirements for Good Judgment.—Tact goes hand in 
hand with good judgment. Professor Betts says that 
«very judgment is made up of the confirmation of the re¬ 
lations existing between two terms, and that it is evident 
that the validity of the judgment depends on the thorough¬ 
ness of pur knowledge pf the terms comflared. If only a 
few of thck attributes of either term are known, the judg¬ 
ement is clearly unsafe. From the foregoing it is evident 
that good judgment depends largely upon knowledge. 
Knowledge of human nature in order to read the essential 
113 



to put tbemselves in ciINtomers’ places and sympathize 
with their points o^ vie\^ knowledge of goods, knowledge 
of what .people ordinarily do under circumstances which 
may arise, knowledge of the details governing the making 
of a sale, and knowledge of selling points are required in 
every salesperson* 

Beasons for Faulty Judgments.—^Many salespersons can¬ 
not be tactful, because they possess faulty judgments. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that they make judgments with¬ 
out proper knowledge. It is usually found that those who 
have the least reason for confidence in their judgment are 
the most certain that they cannot be mistaken. The rem¬ 
edy for faulty judgment is to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of customers, goods, self, and steps of sale. 

Common Sense and Tact—Professor E. B. Titchener says 
that the common sense of one generation sums up so much 
of the advance thought of former generations as the great 
body of mankind has found acceptable and intelligible. 
The proper action under given circumstances, as far as it 
concerns salesmanship, is the same today as it was* a hun¬ 
dred years ago. Common sense tells us what is the best 
thV^g to do under the circumstances which arise, and thus 
is simply tact. Every salesperson who pursues the proper 
action, or says the proper words under any given set of* 
circumstances, acts on common sense or uses tact. 

Bequiiements of Tact, Besides Knowledge.—Tact makes 
many demands besides knowledge of the factors which 
enter into a sale, such as patience, kindness, cheerfulness, 
sincerity of purpose, diplomacy, courtesy,‘gracious acceptr 
ance of a situation, close observation, and the power of 
quick decision of the best thing fb do or to say. Thesq 
a];e sometimes inherent, but all may be developed. A sales¬ 
person who does not possess these cannot be tactful. They 
are easy to acquire, and there is no excuse for their lack 
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salesperson. Iths absoMely necessary for eyery 
sale^erson to anaylze self carefMy, and to see if tact is 
used in dealing with cus^omers-<pnd iPnot, no,time should 
he lost in its development. Lack of taef is largely a mat¬ 
ter of ignorance, thoughtlessness, and carelessness. The 
following is a good example of-lack of tact, and occurs 
several times a day in our large stores. A young lady 
was passing a counter in a department store and saw some 
lace which caught her fancy. She politely asked a sales¬ 
woman who was waiting upon another customer the price. 
The answer came in an indifferent tone: “I am busy.” 
The lady did not wait, but passed on, and likely did not 
forget for some time the discourtesy. How much better it 
would have been for the saleswoman to have said: “Cer¬ 
tainly, with pleasure, I shall be free and at your service 
in a moment.” These factors handicap every salesperson, 
and, if present, should be remedied at once. They are 
causes of failure, and have lost many dollars in sales and 
driven away many customers. 

What Tact Does.—Tact avoids topics which lead to argu¬ 
ments* with customers, and never allows salespersons to 
lose their tempers. It leads a customer from attention te 
interest, and then to sale. It tplls what are the pr(w(& 
arguments to use in making a sale, what suggestions to 
make, and how to make them so as to assist a customer 
in making a decision to buy. 

Tact a Science of Bight Behavior.—Tact requires sales¬ 
persons to be courteous, interested in customers, and to con¬ 
centrate the mind on customers and goods in order to find 
out what is lilted and disliked. It tell^when arguments 
are making an impression and when a salesperson is talk¬ 
ing too much. It compels talking about the goods at hand, 
and not about competitors’ goods. It tells the proper tac¬ 
tics to pursue when objections are raised by customer. 
Tact allows salespersons to humor a customer’s prejudices 



ence of right behavior t&ward a customer, and the a/bility 
to make a customet feel |it ease. ^ Tact, in other words, is 
measured by the efficient handling of a customer from the 
time the store is entered until the purchase is made, and 
the customer leaves satisfied. 

Place of Fenonglity in Business.—^Personality is an im¬ 
portant factor in every branch of business, but with the 
salesperson it is a most valued quality. The real purpose 
of personality is to appeal to others, and to inspire confi¬ 
dence. It attracts people by producing a pleasing effect. 
A salesperson with a pleasing personality is one that a 
customer likes to see and to deal with. Customers wiU 
wait several minutes to deal with salespersons whom they 
like. 

Ifeaning of Fenonality.—^Personality is a winning qual¬ 
ity which cannot be definitely defined. It is a power that 
attracts, but to get results it must inspire confidence and 
belief. Salespersons may be attractive, but if customers 
do not place confidence in them, or do not believe what they 
say about their goods, they cannot be successful. The 
^question arises: What is this something which means so 
dt^gh to every salesperson? Dr. Frank Crane says per¬ 
sonality is the vital force which makes a person successful 
in business, and the lack of which causes failure. This isr 
called by the various names of vim, pluck, go, energy, 
vigor, personal magnetism, tenacity, zeal, and vitality. „ 

Beqnisites for Personality.—Personality is something 
more than proper appearance. It is that which rings true 
in the voice, which flashes sincerity in tho' eye, and which 
reflects honesty in every act and <ford. It is made of sev¬ 
eral elements, some of which are <health, appearance, ex¬ 
pression, voice, tact, enthusiasm, knowledge of goods, hon- 
.esty, courtesy, self-control, sincerity, and diplomacy. 

These QnalitiH Kay Be Developed.—Each of these qual- 
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itiit may be developed,’and so aay personality, which is 
thei^ combination. They attraetfand hold the attenti(^ of 
customers, inspire confidynce ana cause’belief in arguments 
in behalf of goods. Personality is the very foundation of 
confidence. A salesperson who is able to inspire ednfidence 
in customers has a valuable quality for making sales and 
satisfying customers. Every salesperson should endeavor 
to develop personality to the highest degree, because upon 
it depends successful selling and efficient salesmanship. 

Proper Bearing to Show Personality.—Salespersons should 
walk with a firm step, never hesitate in what is best to do, 
be alert, center their whole interest on customer and goods, 
never allow indifference to enter into anything they do, 
carry the head well poised and the shoulders firmly back, 
look people straight in the eye, and inspire confidence 
through the tone of the voice, sincerity, and belief in what 
is said and in the goods. In this case, customers will feel 
their strength and respond to their commands and sug¬ 
gestions. 

A western merchant declares that the personality which 
wins i8 the one that carries with it the conviction that the 
salesperson himself is honest, that he has something ^ 
present that he understands, thait his goods are ma^l^ 
an honest manner, sold by honest men, that the firm he 
represents is honest, and above all let him leave the im¬ 
pression that he is there for service. 

Importance of Enthusiasm,—No salesperson can make a 
success without enthusiasm in worh. Enthusiasm makes a 
salesperson devote his whole interest and energy to cus¬ 
tomer wd godlis. It banishes half-hearted interest and 
indifference. A well-known writer says enthusiasm is a 
, wonderful force, ambifion is its servant, and knowledge is 
its tool. Enthusiasm is an inspiration which takes com¬ 
plete possession of the mind to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts. A salesperson filled with enthusiasm casts aside 
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artificiality, ahd se^s t| move aid to act with sinc^lty 
and-'belief in what is beiag done. 

Effects of lack *of EiKhnsiasif,—Salespersons without 
enthusiasn) cannot expect to be anything except order- 
fillers. Go into a store and watch the various salespersons 
at work. Some have a hard, sordid expression on their 
face, and are indifferent in manners, actions, and words. 
Some have their interest on other things than customers 
and goods, and have their eyes wandering about the place, 
while some have an untidy appearance and move about lan¬ 
guidly. Compare them with the real, wide-awake sales¬ 
person, with good physique, proper dress, neat and tidy 
appearance, pleasing and courteous manner, his whole in¬ 
terest and attention upon customer and goods, voice well 
modulated and ringing with sincerity, confidence in self 
and in goods, and diplomacy and tact in every move, and 
you will see the difference between enthusiasm and lack 
of enthusiasm. 

The Order-filler v. the Eeal Salesperson.—If you were 
asked to choose the successful salesperson, you would not 
hesitate. You wonder why members of the first clhss are 
"Isept in an organization. They lose sales and drive away 
cuStpmers. When ymu realize that salespersons are mem¬ 
bers of the first class largely through choice, due to care¬ 
lessness and listlessness, you wonder why they do not 
arouse themselves, and take on the garb of enthusiasm, an 
essential quality for successful selling. Enthusiasm is the, 
greatest known power to trample down prejudice and op¬ 
position. Many a customer has gone into a store, preju¬ 
diced against buying, but has been won ofer to making a 
purchase and becoming a permanent customer through the 
enthusiasm of the salesperson in giving service and in pre- 
seating qualities of goods. 

Seqniremeiits for Enthusiasm.—Enthusiasm in selling 
rests largely upon absolute faith and belief in goods sold. 
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Without this, enthusiast is imp(pibl^ as a* salesperson is 
halfhearted in work and uncertin in actions. Entlpial- 
asm is bom as a result i>f knowledge, Wlief in goods, and 
confidence. It may be developed, and every ^lesperson 
has only self to blame for the lack of its presence. If 
salespersons do not believe absolutely in the goods sold, a 
change should be made to selling goods in which they have 
faith. Not only faith in goods, but also in the methods 
of the business house represented, is necessary. Faith in 
goods rests largely upon thorough knowledge, not only of 
every quality of the goods, but of all the materials of which 
they are made and of every process in production. 

Belief in House.—Faith in a business house rests upon 
knowledge of its business methods, and knowledge that 
they are based upon integrity and honesty in dealing with 
customers and sale.spersons. Lack of faith in a business 
house may result from deceit or unfairness. It is a busi¬ 
ness proposition for a business house to be frank with sales¬ 
persons concerning its methods of business, so that faith 
in the integrity of the business will be inspired in every 
salesperson. 

Importance of Sincerity.—Enthusiasm is fostered by eai)t> 
cerity and earnestness. Sincerity is shown in appearjifice, 
expression, tone of voice, arguments, and in every word 
and act. There should be nothing fanciful, no frivolity, 
no deceit, no pretense, and no gush, but everything should 
be frank and ring with sincerity. Enthusiasm puts real 
life into selling talk, and true action into arguments, but 
in every instance it should be clean-cut. It is the real 
proof t^at sal^ersons^ really believe that they have some¬ 
thing to ofer. 

Faith in Self.—Added to faith in the business bouse and 
in the goods, there should be faith in self. Salespersons 
who believe in themselves make others believe in them, 
while those who doubt themselves will cause doubt to arise 
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in the minds <5f eustomeii. Donbi^in a customer’s mim is 
directed not against the Salesperson but against the goods 
sold. If there is n(ft, faitkin self,{there can be no enthusi¬ 
asm abop,t the goods sold, and it will be disastrous in loss 
of sales: Hugh Chalmers once said that a salesperson 
might have honesty, health, ability, knowledge of business, 
tact, sincerity, industry and open-mindedness, but without 
enthusiasm such a person would be only a statue. That 
enthusiasm is the white heat that fuses all these qualities 
into one effective mass. Enthusiasm is a real force in every 
walk of life, as well as in every phase of business activity. 
Emerson once said that nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm. 


QllESTIONS 

1. What is tact? Give its relation to ^ood judgment. 

2. What ara the requirements for good judgment? 

3. What are the causes of lack of tact? 

1. What are the reasons for faulty judgment? 

5. What is common sense? Give its place in efficient selling. 
B. What is accomplished by tact? ’ 

7. What is the place of personality in selling efficiency? 

3. What are requisites for proi)er personality? 

K What is enthusiasm? Give its place in efficient salesman¬ 
ship. 

I). What are the effects of lack of enthusiasm? 

1. What is the difference between an order-filler and a real 
salesperson ? 

12. What are the requirements for enthusiasm? 

13. What is the relation between sincerity and selling efficiency? 

14. What are thf effects of lack of faith in *lff ^ 

15. Why is belief in goods essential If or efficient salesmanship? 

V 
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CHAPTER X 

HONESTY, COURTESY, AND CONFIDENCE 

Importance of Honesty in Business.—The keen competi¬ 
tion of today has raised commercial standards to a higher 
level than they ever were before. Business men are honest 
not because it is right, but because success demands it. 
The time is past when business men of doubtful or shifting 
standards of honesty can succeed. Honesty is a decisive 
force in business. High ideals in business and close ad¬ 
herence thereto are absolutely essential for success. No 
business obtained by dishonest methods will succeed in the 
long run. The old maxim, that no trade is a good trade 
unless both parties profit, holds true today with greater 
emphasis than when it was first uttered. Honesty goes 
nether than what a person does; it means what a person 
thinks, as well. Salespersons know whether or not they are 
honest, and it should be earefully impressed upon them 
that honesty is a demand in selling every kind of goods. 

Importance of Honesty in Selling.—No salesperson who is 
not honest merely for the sake of honesty can achieve suc¬ 
cess. A person should" be honest by nature, and not by 
compulsion. This important quality is neqpssary in deal¬ 
ing with customers in order to win confidenee and trust. 
It is not the mere honesty of moutlj, but the reul honesty 
which prevents taking advantage of misfortune, infirmity, 
or ignorance. Mr. Knox tells the story of a young man in 
Marshall Field’s store. He had made an exeellent record 
122 
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and^was being eonsiderid for a prominent {xisition. The 
manager decided to test him in every way during a period 
of six months before plomotioa Thiy tested him as to 
his morality, ability, and honesty. They left mppey lying 
around in order to tempt him. One day he picked up and 
kept a fifty-eent piece which was placed in his way in 
order to tempt him. The promotion was never obtained. 
Honesty is the best policy, and this is a real foundation for 
efficient salesmanship. 

Effects of Misrepresentation.—Misrepresentation is a 
form of dishonest.y which is commonly found among sales¬ 
persons. Any misrepresentation of goods in order to de¬ 
ceive a customer will sooner or later react upon the sales¬ 
person as well as upon the husincss house represented. 
American customers are among the shrewdest in the world. 
They know values, and do not hesitate to go elsewhere if 
they find they have hecn deceived in goods purchased. 
One goal of salesmanship is satisfied customers. Satisfac¬ 
tion never comes with misrepresentation. It may succeed 
in making a sale, but it is likely to lose a customer. De¬ 
ceit mV come from eagerness to make a sale, but sales¬ 
persons should have firmly impressed upon them that it j(> 
far better to lose sales than to njake them through deyleit 
or misrepresentation. 

Deceitful Salespersons and Business Success.—Aecuiwcy of 
statement concerning qualities of goods is absolutely nec¬ 
essary and essential for efficient salesmanship. The deceit¬ 
ful or tricky salesperson never sqccecds. Such persons 
are trade destroyers, and a burden upon any business. A 
dishonest salesfierson can never succeed or be efficient. 
When customers find tlfat salespersons misrepresent goods, 
they go elsewhere. Wlien salespersons are found dishon¬ 
estly representing goods, it is difficult and almost impos¬ 
sible for them to be recognized again as honest and to re¬ 
gain the lost confidence of customers. 
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Smedy for Vitn^reBe^tion.—tie remedy for mi^p- 
resentation lies with the customer to go elsewhere, and a 
customer lost throu|h deceit or misrepresentation can sel¬ 
dom be wfin back. If it is necessary to misrepresent goods 
to sell them, it is time to quit, as such a practice cannot 
continue long without failure. 

Tmthfulseu Is-Absolutely a Necessity in Selling.—Some 
salespersons misrepresent goods in their eagerness to make 
sales. It is a losing game to act on the theory that it is 
only necessary to make a sale and to get the money. Many 
failures occur annually because this practice is followed. 
A salesperson should never misrepresent, but sell every 
article for just what it is. Sales made in any other way 
are not for the good of a business. If a sale cannot be made 
on honest statements and honest principles, it is far better 
not made. A salesperson should never under any circum¬ 
stances deceive, misrepresent, or exaggerate in expressing 
the qualities of goods. Successful business and successful 
selling demand tliat every statement made about goods 
shall be true. In salesmanship, the square deal and hon- 
isty and truthfulness in all dealings with custom^ are 

only methods that produce success. 

Effects of Forcing Goods On Customers.—An old concep¬ 
tion of a good salesperson was one with the ability to sell 
i customer a large order of goods which were not wanted. 
This view of good selling is a relic of the past. It took 
years to impress salespersons with the fact that it is not 
good business to force,goods upon customers. It is quite 
possible for a salesperson to sell a customer undesirable 
goods and overlctid him. This mav give d few dollars in 
present profits but it is costly in uie end. It undermines 
the business of tomorrow rather thhn assisting to build it 
up, and works toward wrecking a business rather than 
guaranteeing its permanency. Every salesperson should 
be firmly impressed with the fact that no sale is complete 
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iuile|8 ft cnstomer is not^only satisfied ,at tbs' time ct par- 
chase but also Temaius ptisfied throughout the time the 
article is used. Bealiziug this, >o salesperson’will try to 
induce a customer to buy regardless of whether pr not the 
customer is pleased at the time, or whether or not' dissat¬ 
isfaction will later arise. Every feffort to make customers 
spend more than was intended is dangerous, and usually 
leads to loss of future sales rather than to business-build¬ 
ing. 

Eule for Selling.—The rule never to sell a customer any¬ 
thing which will not be wanted after it has been taken 
home and used should be firmly impressed upon every 
salesperson. Salespersons who think that it does not mat¬ 
ter what they sell, as long as they make sales, are not 
looking out for the interests of customers, of the business 
house, or of themselves. The only case in which selling 
customers what they do not wish does not interfere with 
business is where the business is entirely transient and 
therefore it is not necessary to give any thought to securing 
permanent customers. Such stores are the exception, as 
the average business must rely on customers returning to 
buy in the future. This being the case, everything shoul^ 
be done to give satisfaction in goods and in service,^ 
that customers will become permanent. Forced sales should 
never be tolerated, as they work toward the ruin of the 
business of tomorrow. 

• Advising Customers as to Grade of Goods and as to Quan¬ 
tities.—A salesperson should be honest with a customer, 
and speak frankly if the wrong grade of goods is being 
selected ^r if tile customer is buying in too great quanti¬ 
ties. Every customer who is warned against overbuying 
or buying undesirable'goods deeply appreciates the ad¬ 
vice, and it causes a lasting confidence in the salesper¬ 
son. 

Duty to Customer Wins.—Five years ago, a new customer 
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went into a :&shioq^ble Fifth Avlniie store to bny a s^t of 
clothes. An expeiuive suit had been chosen when the sal^ 
man leambd that the ccstomer Granted the clothes espe¬ 
cially foe a trip that he was about to take. The salesman 
suggested that another suit, although much cheaper, would 
prove more serviceable.' The customer eventually took the 
cheaper suit, and'on leaving asked for the salesman’s eard. 
A friend of the salesman, on hearing what had taken plaee, 
reproaehed him for not making the other sale, as it meant 
a larger commission. The salesman simply answered that 
he had done his duty to the eustomer, and thought it would 
not he forgotten. A few months later the salesman re¬ 
ceived a note thanking him for his advice. From that 
day to this, the customer has bought all his clothing from, 
this particular salesman. Not only this, but several of his 
friends have become permanent customers. 

Xeaning of Courtesy.—Courtesy is an attribute which 
makes friends and gets customers. It is merely a broader 
term for old-fashioned politeness, and is based upon a de¬ 
sire to please. Seeking to please customers is good busi¬ 
ness, as it makes sales and increases profits. True, genuine 
tjourtesy which counts in selling is part of a person’s char¬ 
ter. 

Requisites.—A pleasant, agreeable, and sincere manner 
of speech and conduct toward all customers is a requi¬ 
site for courtesy. Salespersons should be natural in man¬ 
ner, deportment, and speech. The aim of every salesperson 
should he to make customers feel like guests. This gives a 
feeling of satisfaction, and such a feeling causes a cus¬ 
tomer to return.*' ^ ^ 

Courtesy Kecessity in Selling.—It matters not how pol¬ 
ished, how capable a salesperson may be, nor how great his 
knowledge of the goods sold, if courtesy is lacking, success 
will not be what it should be. Courtesy, nevertheless, is 
more than mere politenesa, as it carries with it the idea of 
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bein^ interested in the Velfare of cn^omers. The mind 
should be centered on the customer and the goods. There 
should be an earnest desire to be of assistance,' and to be 
accommodating at the expense of the salesperson’s ease 
and comfort. 

Courtesy Is Developed.—Courtesy presupposes tact, char¬ 
acter, health, and proper appearance. It'iS one of the most 
valued assets of a salesperson, is open to all, and may be 
cultivated. In attaining selling efficiency, there is nothing 
comparable, nothing which can be substituted, and nothing 
more productive of greater and more lasting results than 
a square deal backed up by courteous treatment. A sales¬ 
person once well said that if you leave courtesy out of 
salesmanship, a salesperson is like a ship out of water. 

When a Compliment Is an Asset.—The expression occa¬ 
sionally heard. “It is a nice store to do business with,” is 
more than an emi)ty compliment. It is an indication of a 
valuable asset, and is a sign of success and business expan¬ 
sion. The salespersons are responsible for this compliment. 
The one factor which played an important part in obtain¬ 
ing it IS courtesy. 

Importance of “Thank You.”—“Thank you.” These tw^ 
simple words, when used with a:» expression of sincerity 
and earnestness, have greater weight in causing a customer 
to return than the average salesperson believes. It is not 
the expressionless, half-hearted “Thank you” that counts, 
but the one coming from the heart, tilled with sincerity 
and carrying an impression that it has been a pleasure to 
serve, that carries weight. There is not one salesperson in 
twenty who knRws how to say “Thank*you” properly. 
Mr. George^J. Whelan once remarked that if a bible were 
,ever written for his salesmen, his instructions to say 
“Thank you” would be the first of the ten commandments. 
He insists upon the strictest observance of the role to say 
“Thank you” to every customer, The salesman who for- 
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gets is apt to be dismissed. It fe a business propo|ition 
with a manager to see that every jmember of his salesforce 
knows how to say tfiese tw) little words properly and effec¬ 
tively. .. 

Impartiality a Virtue.—A salesperson should always wear 
a smile. It wins. Salespersons should put their best ef¬ 
forts into selling; should enjoy it, and should show it. The 
same courtesy and attention should be shown to the poor 
laborer as to the millionaire, to the purchaser of ten cents’ 
worth as to the buyer of a thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods, and to the looker as to the buyer. A salesperson 
should make every lady believe that she is the most impor¬ 
tant customer that day; make her feel that and she will 
return and buy again. There is not a person in the world 
who does not like approbation. A salesperson should ad¬ 
dress a lady by her name and carry out her wishes. 

Courtesy in a Salesforce.—A prominent merchant once 
remarked that he considered courtesy more essential in 
selling than all other attainments combined. Another said 
that in his large store with several thousand salespersons 
only ten per cent, were thoroughly courteous, tweity per 
i^nt. courteous to some extent, thirty per cent, indifferent, 
and forty per cent, at tines wholly or partially rude. 

low Efficiency in Selling.—^When we realize the signifi¬ 
cance of this statement, it explains the low efficiency in our 
salesforces. There is no body of employees so ignorant of 
the fundamental principles underlying their vocation as 
salespersons, and in no, class is there greater need for train¬ 
ing, which would reward both employer and employee with 
greater returns,tthan in the salesforce. 'Every store is 
known by the kind of salespersons it employs,^ as well as 
by the reputation of the goods wBich it carries, and the 
former carries greater weight in making sales than the 
latter. 

Conrteiy a Habit.—Coi^j^y, largely a matter of habit, 
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is a(jj)uired through the practice of good mailners and con¬ 
sideration for others. The test comes when a customer 
makes some slighting rlmark ^ut §oods o» price. A 
hasty answer will not make a sale, and is likely,to lose a 
customer. A courteous, decided argument will frequently 
turn the customer in favor of the goods. Many customers 
are unreasonable and unfair with salespersons. The only 
way to treat such people is with courtesy and quiet man¬ 
ners. This is the real test of courtc.sy. 

Proper Oreeting of a Customer.—Everyone likes a respon¬ 
sive salesperson, one who is alert, quickly understands 
what is wanted, and acts promptly. A customer’s time is 
valuable and should not be imposed upon by useless talk. 
Customers like to be met with a pleasant greeting and a 
smiling face. It makes them feci welcome, and they are 
in a more receptive mood for buying. 

Important Aim of Salespersona—Customers are impressed 
when they a.sk questions of salespersons and receive bright 
and intelligent answers. Salespersons should strive to 
have customers like them, their goods, and their place of 
busineSs. Efficient salespersons are in their places for 
business. They make customers feel it, and they are th(?. 
class of salespersons that customqfs like, and the ones w^o 
increase sales and profits. 

Acts of Sisoourtesy to Be Avoided.—Discourtesy is an 
important factor in losing sales and in driving away cus¬ 
tomers. 

Laughing or Joking With Ai^other Salespersim. —A 
salesperson should never laugh or joke with another sales¬ 
person while a Customer is buying. Mant' customers infer 
that the'jokes are made'at their expense, and leave without 
buying, probably nevei* to return. 

Making Remarks About a Customer. —A salesperson 
should never make remarks about a customer. The re¬ 
marks may be repeated, and fin^y may reach the criticized 
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customer. It* frequently means »ot only the loss of the 
trade of the customer, but that dt many friends. , * 
General 'Lack ^ Covftesy.—K well-known merchant 
once said, that over three quarters of the complaints of 
customers came from lack of courtesy on the part of sales¬ 
persons. It is difficult for customers with just complaints 
to go away angened or dissatisfied, if they are met with 
courtesy. Salespersons should remember that gruff and 
surly salespersons will not only drive away but keep away 
anxious customers. 

Indifference .—If salespersons are indifferent in handling 
customers, it cannot be expected that customers will reach 
the buying point. 

Cleverness in Speech .—Funny speeches, bright remarks, 
and smart retorts have no place in efficient salesmanship. 
They drive away customers and decrease the selling effi¬ 
ciency of a salesforce. 

Flattery .—Courtesy is not praise or flattery. Praise 
and flattery drive away many customers, although to a few 
they may be pleasing. There is as much danger in over¬ 
doing courtesy as in being too indifferent. Courtesy re- 
rouires prudence and care. Salespersons should not be 
efeusive or patronizing in language, and dignity should 
always be maintained. They should never be silly, com¬ 
monplace, or frivolous, as such actions are disgusting to 
the average customer. 

Courtesy Should Be Genuine.—Courtesy should be real, 
sincere, and earnest, fvs a general rule, there is too much 
artificiality in the manners of salespersons. An artificial 
show of mannersi is one of the most certaih indications of , 
vulgarity. Manners should never be displayed; they 
should show earnestness and sincerity, and should be gen¬ 
uine and natural, and so much a part of a salesperson that 
they cannot be increased or diminished. 

Artificiality Should Bo ^voided.—A customer who is wel- 
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com^ with a smile is {leased, while (he one who is wel¬ 
comed with a smirk is disasted. Qreet^g customers cheer¬ 
fully does not mean gushing ovtr them. Chehrfulness is 
loved by everyone, while gushing does not please any of us. 
Conceited, pretentious, and affected manners disgust and 
repel everyone. 

Independence of Customers.—CustomeA' never like to do 
business with gloomy or morose people. They come volun¬ 
tarily to be served, and salespersons cannot force them to 
return. Customers are the most independent people in the 
world. They generally have a number of places where 
they may buy their goods, and it takes little to persuade 
them to go elsewhere. Scores are driven away from stores 
by discourteous salespersons. Customers frequently go 
into stores to buy, are compelled to wait until salespersons 
finish a bit of gossip, and then are met with indifference 
and diseourtesy. It often drives thoughts of buying out 
of their minds, and frequently they leave, never to return. 

Gossiping and Selling Efficiency.—Many salespersons act 
as though it were a trouble to wait upon customers. They 
answer questions sharply, often sarcastically, and impress 
upon customers that they are preventing them from listen-’ 
ing to gossip from near-by salespersons. Recently I went 
into a large department store and was compelled to wait 
fully five minutes until I attracted the attention of a gos¬ 
siping saleswoman. The saleswoman came over and said in 
an indifferent manner: “What is it?” I asked for a cer- 
tainarticle. The answer came quickly: “We’re out,” and, 
without waiting, she hastened back to her companion and 
started gpssiping again. ^ I went out of thi store to another, 
received cojirteous attention, and made my purchase. 

Object of Confidence.—All business is based upon confi¬ 
dence, and when confidence is gone a business enterprise 
fails. The chief object of confidence is to establish friendly 
and pleasant relations between .business houses and cus- 
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tomers. Its purpbse is to build uc a class of 8atisfie(^ and 
loyal customers. I 

Bequiienents for Confidftnce.—Confidence demands hon¬ 
esty, sinserity, and a square deal. The salesperson who mis¬ 
represents his goods, stuffs his customer’s order, or takes 
any advantage of ignoraiice, is a destroyer of confidence and 
a business-wreckfer rather than a business-builder. Sales¬ 
persons should always give a “square deal,” and should at 
all times carefully protect the confidence of the buyer. The 
secret of convincing customers that goods sold will benefit 
them is that the salespersons believe it. If salespersons do 
not believe it, they are in the wrong business, and the 
sooner they secure another position the better for them and 
for the business house they represent. 

Classes of Confidence.—Confidence, from the point of view 
of salesmanship, may be subdivided into three classes: 
Confidence in self, in the goods, and in the house. 

Confidence in Self.—Confidence in self may be developed. 
It is, nevertheless, not a quality that may be cultivated 
separate and apart from other qualities, but is the natural 
result of the development of all the qualities necessary for 
character. One of the most valuable qualities of sales¬ 
manship is the ability to have customers place confidence 
in what a salesperson tells them. This requires a prerequi¬ 
site of confidence in self. If salespersons have not confi¬ 
dence in themselves, no one will have faith in them. How 
can they expect to inspire confidence in others if they do 
not possess it themselyes? Unless salespersons have confi¬ 
dence that they can sell what they have to sell, they can¬ 
not become efficient in selling. Confideufie is based upon 
sincerity, and unless salespersons impress customers with 
their sincerity, no amount of thlking will cause sales. 
Salespersons should never lose confidence in themselves, be¬ 
cause the moment this is the case they fail in their voca¬ 
tion. 
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Confidence in Oood8.-|Coiifi(lence in good's comes only 
through an intimate knfcwledge of tfie goods. Intimate 
knowledge of goods serves to pjt salespersons at ease in 
whatever situation they may find themselves. Salesper¬ 
sons should have confidence in their goods, and'not be 
afraid to show it by sincerity, enthusiasm, and earnest¬ 
ness. •' 

Importance of Faith.—Faith is an essential prerequisite 
to confidence. In order to have confidence in self, sales¬ 
persons must have faith in what they are selling. Success 
in selling is best secured with honest goods sold to honest 
customers by honest methods. Confidence in goods is im¬ 
possible without a thorough knowledge of them. Sales¬ 
persons are unable to do efiBcient selling if they would 
not buy themselves, provided their positions and those of 
the customers were reversed. 

Overconfidence.—Salespersons should not be overconfi¬ 
dent. Overconfidence is something to guard against, as it 
handicaps a salesperson in selling. Self-confidence should 
not he confused with conceit. The former is a valuable 
asset itf selling, while the latter is a handicap. 

Confidence in Methods of Business House.—Salespersons' 
should have confidence in the metljpds of the business house 
that they represent. This necessitates the business house 
making its salespersons acquainted with its methods. Many 
business houses make a serious mistake in believing that 
salespersons should know as little as possible about their 
methods. When salespersons have ^ doubt about the hon¬ 
esty and integrity of their business house, they cannot 
possess true confidence. The constant effqft of salespersons 
should btfto create in tlft minds of customers confidence in 
themselves, "the goods tliby sell, and the business house they 
represent. This is based, in every case, upon knowledge— 
knowledge of self, of goods, and of the methods of the 
business house. The greater the knowledge, the greater is 
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the confidence'. It is a business ppposition for every man¬ 
ager to take pains see that sallspersons have an oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain thS knowledge wnich is necessary to qual¬ 
ify them for efficient selling. 

Effects of “Knocking.”—Salespersons should remember 
that ninely-nine per cent, of the unsuccessful salespersons 
are habitual and. chronic knockers. They knock goods, 
business, fellow salespersons, and everything except them¬ 
selves. One fact which should be impressed upon every 
salesperson who is inclined to knock is that knocking never 
opens the door of success. The knocker is a business bur¬ 
den, and should be dismissed as soon as possible. Every 
manager should guard against the chronic fault-finder. 
The salesperson whose interests lie in criticism is not one 
to be successful, and is also a disturbing element working 
against the hannony and the cooperation of a salesforce. 

Salespersons Shonld Avoid Criticism.—Salespersons should 
never be guilty of criticizing or of talking about the busi¬ 
ness house they represent, except in the interest of busi¬ 
ness. If they do not believe in the methods of their house, 
they should avoid criticism and find another pbsition. 
■Every house expects the salespersons in its employ to give 
their best interest and tjiought to making sales. If such 
cannot be given, efficiency cannot be reached, and the 
proper success is not attained. Loyalty and confidence 
in a business house and in its goods are absolutely essen¬ 
tial for efficient selling, and where one is lacking, there ia 
a serious handicap to efficient salesmanship. 

QUESTION? 

1. What is the importance of honesty in business and m 

selling T 

2. What axe the effects of misrepresentation of goods t 

3. Why should deceitful salespersons be avoided T 
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i, Wliat is the remedylCar misrepie8ei)tation of goodst 

6. Why is truthfubesalan absolute necessity in sellingt 

6. What are the effects of forciig goo£ on cnskomeisf 

7. What is the relation between courtesy and efficient sellingt 

8. What are the requisites for courtesy t 

9. Show that courtesy is developed. 

10. Why is impartiality a virtue f ,. 

11. What is the proper greeting of a customer t Give its 

effect. 

12. What acts of discourtesy should be avoided? 

13. Why should courtesy be genuine? 

14. What is the object of confidence ? 

15. Give the different classes of confidence. 
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CHAPTER XI 


MEMOBY 

Importance of Memory in Efficient Selling.—A good mem¬ 
ory is a necessary attribute in a salesperson, and is an 
absolute necessity for efficient salesmanship. To remem¬ 
ber names and call customers by name is as subtle a com¬ 
pliment as can be paid. People like to go where they are 
known and recognized. They like to have their peculiari¬ 
ties and tastes remembered by those with whom they trade. 
A saleswoman in a ladies’ suit department made herself the 
most successful one in her department through remember¬ 
ing the tastes and the likes of her customers. Customers 
wait for her and bring their friends to trade with Jier. A 
„good memory is indispensable in remembering the location 
of goods. The patience of many customers has been lost 
by having a salesperson**waste several minutes in looking 
for an article, the location of which should have been 
known. Many a sale has been lost, and many a customer 
driven away, through salespersons not knowing the loca¬ 
tion of goods. A good memory is necessary to read human 
nature readily and to remember qualities and selling 
points of goods. Efficient salesmanship is ,impo8sihle with¬ 
out the possession of a good memrry. , 

Keaning of Memory.—^Memory i^ defined as the power to 
recall impressions or memory pictures from the association 
of ideas, and on the impulse of the moment, and not merely 
through the repetition of the stimuli which first produced 
136 
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the impressions. The ptwer by which the mind retains 
an impression, and recalls it when it Sesires, may be de¬ 
veloped to a remarkable degree. ^Salespersons’ memory of 
the essentials of their work grows with their acquaintance 
with the field. 

Health and Hemory.—Sickness dr ill-health in any form 
affects memory. To exercise the best powers of memory, a 
person should be in good health. Ill-health often handi¬ 
caps a salesperson, through its baneful effect in preventing 
the remembering of qualities of goods, their selling points, 
or their location. A few days ago I went into a store to 
buy a certain article. The salesman looked for five min¬ 
utes, came back and said: “I don’t know what is the mat¬ 
ter with me. I know we have it, but cannot place it.” I 
said; “You are not well.” “Yes,” he said, “that is true. 

I have had neuralgia for the last two days.” I said: 
“That explains your lack of memory.” I had to go to 
another store to get the article, and if I had not understood 
the case, would have had an unfavorable impression of the 
salesperson. 

Betefftiveness of the Brain a Katnral Gift .—A mental 
occurrence causes the formation of a certain nerve path,* 
and when this path is retraced b;i nervous energy the oc¬ 
currence is revived in memory. The permanence of the 
path depends upon the retentiveness of the brain. 

Effects of Health and Ill-health.—Whatever quality of 
retentiveness is given a salesperson by birth is diminished 
by poor health and tends to reach ijs upper bmit of effec¬ 
tiveness in good health. Salespersons know how much 
better they can femember in health than i« sickness. “Na¬ 
tive reteiltiveness,” sayS Professor Horne, “is practically 
modifiable fiy practice though advancing age notably di 
minishes it.” Salespersons may, by practice reach the 
maximum amount of retentiveness with which nature has 
endowed them, but this native retentiveness is decreased by 
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ill-health, po6r food, overwork, lack of exercise, foul air, 
improper clothing,'and worry, N6 better requisite for 
memory may be gjfen than the careful obeying of the phys¬ 
ical demands of health. 

Limit of Uemory. —Nature limits our memory, which can¬ 
not be increased beyond 'Our natural endowment. Yet the 
limit of the possibility of the endowment by nature is 
rarely reached. It is impossible for a salesperson to ac¬ 
quire more memory than Ls given by nature, but its work¬ 
ing power may be improved by knowing how to care for it, 
how to keep it down to its task, and how to prevent it from 
wasting its energy. 

Fatigue and Memory.—Brain fatigue greatly weakens 
memory and may practically destroy it. In fatigue, the 
brain cells may shrink to half their normal size, and in 
this condition associations arc fewer in number, poorer in 
quality, slower in revival, and incoherent in relation to 
each other. Tired salespersons often wonder why it is 
impossible for them to remember essential things, not know¬ 
ing that the powers of memory have been impaired by the 
poisonous toxic impurities. Selling cannot be done efS- 
•ciently -with tired and fatigued bodies and brains. This 
fact should be remembej'ed by managers as well as sales¬ 
persons. Anything which wards off fatigue benefits both 
salesperson and manager. Formerly it was believed that 
salespersons were the only ones benefited, but by the in¬ 
crease of sales, managers also profit. 

Basis of Memory.—Dr. M. Granville states that the nat¬ 
ural and only true basis of memory is a well-defined im¬ 
pression. A elefr and vivid first impression makes the 
brain path more prominent and more easily retraced. The 
first impression should be vivid, definite, and fexaet. The 
faculty of accurate observation may be cultivated to a re¬ 
markable degree. 

Importanoe of First Impression.—Dr. Oppenheim says 
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that the great thing in numory training is thht the subject 
of examination shouM ^ake a wellffocused impression 
upon the mind, that during the^time tljat it ip being ex¬ 
amined every other thing should be excluded, and^that all 
the mental energy at a person’s disposal should he devoted 
to this one thing and to nothing else. 

Organized Methods of Using the Braiq.-'-Brains are the 
commonest things found among salespersons. Mere abil¬ 
ity is so common that it does not attract much notice or 
consideration. The chief question for salespersons is how 
best to use the brains which nature has given them. Few 
have well-organized methods of using their brains. The 
development of this endowment of nature is absolutely 
necessary for efficient selling. It requires patient study 
and hard work, and little is accomplished without these 
prerequisites. A well-organized method of using their 
brains is one of the greatest attributes of salespersons, ' 
and a necessity in efficient selling. 

How First Impression Is Obtained.—Certain conditions 
must be fulfilled in memorizing, and the better salespersons 
underltand these, the better they are able to develop and 
control memory. First, the event must last sufficientljs 
long to make a clear and vivid impression. The mind must 
get a good mental picture, because without the mental 
picture there can be no memory. Close okservation is a 
prerequisite, and close attention to the object observed is 
.essential. Close observation resulting in making a clear 
and vivid impression is absolutely essential in remembering 
faces. Whether or not a person will be remembered and 
addressed by name in the future dep^ds largely upon 
the deaf and vivid impression made upon the brain when 
speaking tb that person for the first time. 

Repetition a Requisite.—^Repetition is the second essen¬ 
tial. Rehearsing the original impression over and over 
again develops and emphasizes the clearness of the memory. 
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Bepetitioas should not be mecb»ical; tbe whole thought 
and attention shoufd be concentreted upon them. Bepeti- 
tion deepens the originai brain-path, and makes the im¬ 
pression . more vivid and clearer. In mastering the 
processes of production of goods, their qualities and their 
selling points, repetition is absolutely essential to obtain a 
reliable memory; • The development of memory in this case 
depends upon the vividness of the first impression, and 
upon attention and thought in repetition. 

Importance of Attention.—Attention is an important ele¬ 
ment in the development of memory, (living one’s whole 
attention to any fact makes a clearer and deeper impres¬ 
sion, and is absolutely essential for reliable recall and ac¬ 
curate remembering. 

Hemory and Knowledge:—Salespersons, during selling, 
should have their attention exclusively upon making sales. 
All their time and energy should be devoted to this pur¬ 
pose. They should go about their business in an intense 
fashion, with a single purpose and a steadfast determina¬ 
tion. The details of goods and the steps of sale should be 
interesting to every salesperson, and repeated until mas¬ 
tered. Beflection and study should accompany each repe¬ 
tition, so as to improve snd to make more reliable the im¬ 
pressions necessary for selling efBciency. A prominent 
salesperson once well said that a salesperson’s memory in¬ 
creased with knowledge of goods, customers, methods of 
sale, and with confidence in goods and in self. Salesper¬ 
sons who do not center thoughts and attention upon sell¬ 
ing dissipate their powers of developing good memories, 
and the valuable helps tbat they might gain are lost. The 
logical outcome is a poor memory and a decrea^ m selling 
power. The mind of the salesperson concentrated upon 
selling works easily and surely. Associations are formed 
discriminatingly, and memory is an ever-present help. 

Importance of Proper Forgetting.—An important factor 
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in a salesperson’s success is to knoif how to forget. If 
memory is to be developed, a person should know how to 
forget. “Forgetting,” says Dr, Oppenheim, “if rightly 
managed, means no more than getting rid of waste mat¬ 
ter.” Distinction should be made, likewise between right 
forgetting and wrong forgetting.' Eight forgetting devel¬ 
ops the powers of memory, and is a waluable asset in a 
salesperson. Wrong forgetting places a salesperson in an 
embarrassing position, causes lack of conlidence with cus¬ 
tomers, and decreases selling efficiency. 

Discrimination a Function of a Trained Mind.—Every 
hour a salesperson receives a great number of impressions. 
It stands to reason that if all of these were retained and 
stored up, the mind would be overburdened with a great 
mass of trivial details. The efficient way i.s to keep those 
impressions which are u.seful in selling, and to discard all 
trivial ones. The mind should be able to discriminate be¬ 
tween the two. The better the mind is trained, the closer 
the line it will draw between what is important and what 
is not. The trained mind decides clearly and rationally 
what Tt wants to know, and simultaneously it discards all 
unimportant details which it is not necea.sary to retain!*. 
The mind should be trained to i»‘gard the chosen subjects 
with all possible attention, so as to obtain as clear and 
vivid impressions of them as it po.saibly can, and thus it 
accumulates a store of the memories which assist in sell¬ 
ing, and which form a valuable asset to every salesperson. 

The Trained Mind and Selling ffflciency.—The trained 
mind is able to control the brain and to concentrate it 
upon the work* in hand. It banishes werry and care, fac¬ 
tors decreasing memory powers and working toward sell¬ 
ing inefficiency. The trained mind should be able to pick 
out the important features in the processes of production, 
and discard uninteresting and unimportant details. It 
should be able to pick out the important selling qualities 
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of goods, and discard unimportairt matter which does not 
carry proper selling conviction. 'Discrimination is essen¬ 
tial in getting the propen- impressions to be retained, and 
these assist in making a salesperson more efficient. 

The Efficient Memory System.—Many memory systems 
have been advocated, btft the most efficient—and the ra¬ 
tional one from the point of view of salesmanship—is based 
upon knowledge. Memory is developed by thoroughly 
knowing the things to he remembered. This method pro¬ 
ceeds in a logical way. The salesperson examines an 
article carefully, having the whole attention concentrated 
upon it, finds out the important characteristics, tabulates 
and files them in the mind with exactness and care. A 
well-arranged order of this kind improves the power of 
recall and at the same time develops efficient mental hab¬ 
its. This method is the only efficient one in salesmanship, 
and is far superior to the more unintelligent way of help¬ 
ing the memory by mechanical devices, whether the device 
is an elaborate mnemonic system or merely tying a string 
upon the finger. Such devices do not give permanent help 
and should not be used. A good memory is strengthened 
fand confidence is gained at the same time through a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of oneself, customers, goods, and methods 
of sale. 

Brain Efficiency and Foul Thoughts.—Salespersons, to 
develop the greatest efficiency of the brain in all its attri¬ 
butes, should carefully guard it from foul and corrupting- 
thoughts, and from unfavorable impulses and associations, 
as they do their bodies from disease. The foregoing retard 
mental developmetat, fill the mind with unwholesome im¬ 
pressions, and handicap the development of memory. 

Fonl Ihonghts and filing Efficiency.—More failures in 
salesmanship result from impure and undeveloped minds 
than from any other cause. When the mind is filled vrith 
foul impressions, they occupy it to the exclusion of those 
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needed for efficient selliijg. When these undesirable im¬ 
pressions have once estaolished themsHves, it requires a 
strong will to cast them aside, ^nd if'this is impossible, 
they exercise their baneful effect during the rest of a per¬ 
son’s life. Every salesperson should control the mind 
through the will and prevent the- occurrence of immoral 
and undesirable impre-ssions; but if they, occur, the will 
should be strong enough to cast them aside. This power 
is a more valuable asset than the average salesperson be¬ 
lieves, and is an essential factor in efficient salesmanship. 

Individual Choice and Responsibility.—An efficient mem¬ 
ory, in the final analysis, resolves itself into one of indi¬ 
vidual choice and responsibility. The memory may be 
filled with impressions which increase selling powers, or 
it may be filled with impure and harmful thoughts. The 
credit for the one or the other belongs to the salesperson’s 
individual self. With proper conditions, the development 
of memory results in one of the most valuable attributes 
of salesmanship, or it may he a handicap, filled with every¬ 
thing except the essentials for efficient selling. 

Basics Factors for Memory.—Memory depends upon two 
important factors: (1) Making the impressions as clear* 
and as vivid as possible; and (2)^combining the separate 
impressions so that there is a well-marked line of connec¬ 
tion and the related impressions are thrown into one group. 
The latter is called association, and without it memory is 
impossible. 

Association.—Frequently the laws of association are not 
recognized at the making of impressions, yet they are pres- 
,ent. A conversation carried on between a salesperson 
and a cuiftomer is guided by association. The presentation 
of selling arguments d^ends largely upon it. Few sales¬ 
persons know anything of the laws of association, yet they 
are constantly using them in everyday experiences. 

Basis of Association.—The basis of association of ideas is 
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the principle of contiguity. This may be exemplified in the 
following manner: 'One fact in memory calls up another, 
and this another, aid so ^n, giving an unbroken series of 
remembered facts so that the images flow in a continuous 
stream; Professor Betts says that each image which oc¬ 
cupies the chief point in our mental stream at a given 
moment is selected out from a hundred others which might 
have been taken, and it will touch hands in turn with an¬ 
other which is to take its place, picking it out of a multi¬ 
tude of available images. The result is an unbroken series 
of connected images flowing in a logical and connected 
order. 

Process of Beaching a Desired End.—The mind, by means 
of association, casts aside wa.steful details and reaches the 
desired end in the quickest manner. Association binds va¬ 
rious impressions about an object, and accordingly, when 
we think of the object, all of its qualities are iustautly re- 
callaii for immediate use. The faculty of passing over 
irr^evant matter and reaching the desired end is one of 
the important characteristics of association. This is not 
A conscious process. If it were, so much of our tim& would 
'be taken up with trivial matters that little would be left 
for final results. The nipre direct the process becomes, the 
more efficient it is. Dr. Oppenheim says that the ex¬ 
perienced mind jumps over unnecessary steps and saves 
itself the energy required to go from one connection to 
another; with one great sweep, it reaches the desired 
end. The mind of every salesperson should be trained to 
reach the desired end in each case as quickly as possible. 

The Handicap fit Ignorance.—An ignorant salesperson 
blunders through the presentation of the important qual¬ 
ities of an article, wearies the customer, and' frequently 
becomes bewildered in the maze of details which each 
quality calls up. The statements made regarding goods 
are often far from true. Such salespersons are wearisome 
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in the presentation of selling points of go(5ds, and cus¬ 
tomers feel relieved when they have finished. This method 
of presenting selling points has no reliability, in it. If 
does not inspire confidence, does not interest or greate a 
desire to possess. Many of our salespersons practice this 
inefficient method, and are severely handicapped in selling. 

Thorough Knowledge and Association.—Thorough knowl¬ 
edge causes the formation of proper trains of association. 
The most effective qualities of goods follow in proper or¬ 
der and at the proper time. Proper methods of sale un¬ 
consciously come when needed. A salesman unconsciously 
associates certain traits with the facial features and man¬ 
ners of a customer. Ills memory recalls what is associ¬ 
ated with these, and he knows how to handle the customer. 
Thorough knowledge of goods, methods, and human nature 
causes the proper train of association and the proper ideas 
to come at the proper time to meet the particular case. 

Eequirements of a Good Memory.—The question natur¬ 
ally arises: What constitutes a good memory for a sales¬ 
person ? The answer is: The best memory is the one which 
best sAves its possessor. A .salesperson’s memory should 
be ready and exact, and produce the right thought at thft 
right time. It should supply the salesperson with that 
which is needed at every instant through the making of a 
sale. A corollary growing out of this is that in order to 
have the memory retain the right thoughts for a salesper¬ 
son, it must be stored with the right kind of thoughts, be¬ 
cause memory cannot give back anything which is not first 
given into its keeping. This demands the obtaining of 
first impressions of the exact nature required to meet the 
various Steps in sellingf 

IneffloieHt v. Efficient Memory.—The best memory for 
selling efficiency is not necessarily the one which recalls 
the greatest number of past experiences. Salespersons have 
many experiences which it is not necessary for them to 
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retain, because they are never of service. These are useless, 
and should be forgotten as soon as they occur. If they 
are retained and are subject to recall, it is an extra burden 
upon the brain. The important thing is to have the mind 
trained to separate what will be of service and important 
in the future from what is useless, and to be able to retain 
the former and forget the latter. 

Eflects of Trivial Details.—Frequently a customer meets 
a salesperson filled to overflowing with details about goods, 
but of such a trivial nature that they do not interest or 
arouse one’s desire to possess. There is a feeling of relief 
when the salesperson finishes with the reiteration of the 
uninteresting mass of details. Again, a salesman is met 
who is able to present in clear, forceful language, and in 
an interesting way, a few chief qualities of goods, or one 
or two interesting things about their production. The cus¬ 
tomer feels impressed with the salesperson’s knowledge, 
and there is created not only interest in the goods, but 
oftentimes a desire to possess them. This presentation is 
what is needed in selling and what adds to the selling 
efficiency of every salesperson. 

Heed of Specialized Hemory in Sdling .—A salesperson’s 
memory, to possess the greatest efficiency, should discard 
not only the worthless and trivial and retain the useful and 
helpful, but should be a highly specialized memory. It 
should minister to the particular needs and requirements 
of the salesperson. It should be faithful in dealing with 
thoughts which are absolutely necessary in selling. It is 
true that salespersons should recall many things outside 
of selling, but their chief concern and most accurate work 
should be along the path of everyday selling. Recall of 
faces, names, and characteristics dssociated vrfth the fea¬ 
tures of individuals and remembering processes and sell¬ 
ing qualities of goods, requirements for each step of sale, 
prices and location, and associating these with goods so 
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that as soon as a particular article k asked for these 
are recalled iu the order needed, are absolutely necessary 
in efficient salesmanship. A good memory is one which 
quickly and accurately recalls all of the important ideas 
at the proper time and in the proper order, as needed. 
This is a valuable asset to a salesperson, and to have such 
a memory should be the aim and goal of Everyone engaged 
in selling. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is the importance of memory in selling efficiencyt 

2. What is the relation between health and memory? 

3. What are the effects of ill-health upon memory? 

4. What is the basis of memory? 

5. What is the importance of first impression? 

6. What precautions should be taken in repetition? 

7. What is the importance of proper forgetting? 

8. Why is discrimination a function of the trained mind? 

9. Outline an efficient memory system for selling. 

10. l^at is the relation between brain efficiency and foul 

thoughts? 

11. What are the basic factors for memory? 

12. What is association ? Give its use in selling. 

13. What are the requirements of a good memory? 

14. Why is a specialized memory needed in selling? 

15. What is the difference between an efficient and an ineffl' 
cient memory? 
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CHAPTBE XII 

IMAGINATION 

Importance of Imagination in Selling.—Imagination is 
not, as many salespersons believe, a process of thought which 
deals chiefly with unrealities and impossibilities and is 
chiefly for the purpose of amusing them when they have 
leisure and time to follow its ramblings. It is, on the 
contrary, an absolute necessity in selling, for without it 
efficient salesmanship is impossible. Imagination is an 
important factor from the time a customer is first ap¬ 
proached until a sale is made. Imagination is necessary 
in reading a customer’s character, associating it with a 
type of character, and choosing the method of handling 
that w*ll please and lead to a sale. ^ 

Examples of Its Use.—Imagination is required in decid¬ 
ing whether or not an article is suitable for the use desired 
by a customer. Frequently it is necessary to picture a 
room and fittings to decide whether or not an article will 
harmonize with surroundings. Often it is necessary to pic¬ 
ture a dress, and decide whether or not a certain color 
wiU blend. Again, a saleswoman is often called upon to 
picture the customer in a dress and decide whether or 
not a certain article will be becoming. • Innumerable in¬ 
stances may arise where imagination is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, and without it a serious handicap exists. 

Need of It in Analyzing Lost Salea—Imagination is a 
requisite' in analyzing methods of handling customers. If 
149 
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a sale is not made, what is the reason ? Was it the fault 
of the salesperson^ Is there any other method which 
might bare led to'sale These are a few of the ques¬ 
tions which require careful study every time a sale is not 
made. ' 

Purpose of Analyzing a Sale.—If salespersons would pay 
more attention to analyzing the reasons why sales are 
not made, in a short time they would discover many of 
their weaknesses, and by remedying these could easily in¬ 
crease selling efSciency. To be able to do this requires 
a good imagination. If a sale is successful, how was it 
made? Was the case any different from an ordinary sale? 
Was there anything new introduced which would be of 
service in handling future customers? All these consid¬ 
erations are useful in increasing selling efSciency, and 
^ require a good imagination. 

Needed Practice.—If salespersons would spend half an 
hour each day in analyzing failures in making sales and 
in finding the reasons therefor, it would be time profitably 
spent. How many salespersons pursue this practice? It 
^ould be emphasized with salespersons as one of the best 
'habits they could possibly develop. Managers should insist 
that salespersons follows this practice on account of its 
close relation to selling efSciency. 

Images and Imagination.—Images are the materials out 
of which imagination has to build its structures. Pro¬ 
fessor Betts says that nothing can enter the imagination, 
any more than it can the memory, the elements of which 
have not first come into our experience and then been 
conserved for fu1?ire use in the form of images. A person 
cannot imagine a thing which is Absolutely new 'and orig¬ 
inal in all its parts. The parts fuay have been changed 
somewhat, or may be combined differently from the way 
they originally were, but essentially they are the same. 
Color means nothing to a person who has been blind from 
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birth. This does not mean that imamnation cannot con¬ 
struct an object which has not been {established as such 
in past experience, because such is its work. 

How Imagination Works.—Professor Betts says that 
imagination takei^ the various images at its disposal and 
builds them into structures which may never have ex¬ 
isted before and which exist now only as structures of 
the mind. In the new structures there is not a single ele¬ 
ment which is not familiar to us in the form of an image 
of one kind or another. It is the form which is new, but 
the material is old. The individual power in imagination 
consists in being able to see the old in new relations, and 
thus constantly building new structures out of old mate¬ 
rial 

Clasaes of Imagination.—Imagination may be divided into 
two classes, reproductive and productive. The first class 
recalls images of past experience, and the second combines 
past experiences in new forms. This is not done by cre¬ 
ating new elements, but by arranging existing elements 
in nei^ ways. The first class is closely allied to memory, 
while the second depends upon our constructive abiiit]( 
in taking elements from past experience, and combining 
them in new ways to produce nevf things. 

Its Importance in Selling.—A good memoiy and a good 
constructive ability are two essential factors for a good 
imagination. A salesperson without imagination is only 
an order-filler. How often during a day must a sales¬ 
person construet a new manner of'treatment of customers 
from past experiences? Arguments must be changed for 
almost eyery customer.. The salespersoif must construct a 
new line (jf argument^ with new variations with almost 
every sale. No two customers are alike, and in order 
to make the desired impression, often must selling points 
be presented in a dozen different ways during a day. A 
salesperson, in making a sale, is required to arrange old 
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elemfiits in new ways to meet vOTious situations. This 
not only requires ft good memory, but demands a quick 
and ready'mental activity and good constructive power. 
Salespereons should be thoroughly impressed with the close 
relationship existing between imagination and successful 
selling. 

Imagination Is 'Acquired.—The imagination essential for 
efficient selling is acquired largely and is not a natural 
gift. This being the case, there is little excuse for any 
salesperson not possessing the imagination that will assist 
in selling. The question arises, How may the imagination 
be cultivated? The first essential is thorough knowledge. 
The more thorough a salesperson’s knowledge, the larger 
the stock of images on hand for future use. A thorough , 
knowledge of human nature, goods, and methods of sale 
are absolute prerequisites for a good imagination. This 
furnishes the required number of images from which must 
be drawn materials for building the line of attack for 
every customer. 

Control of Will a Necessity.—The imagination should not 
^nly be trained carefully, but should always be kept Wealthy 
and under reasonable control of will. Such an imagina¬ 
tion will not only assisk in a salesperson’s work but will 
add greatly to joy and pleasure during hours of leisure, 
rest, and repose. 

Proper and Improper Images.—It is important to have a 
supply of the proper kind of images to give pleasure when 
not at work. The brain should be fed like the body. Its 
food should consist of the widest range of knowledge within 
one’s reach. 

* 

Companions and Beading Matter.—Salespersons should 
choose good companions, meet different classes of people, 
observe carefully, and use the selective faculty in picking 
out the best in them. They should make companions of 
good books, good magazines, and good newspapers. These 
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fnriuGb a fertile field in which to gather imagra upon Vhich 
ima^ation works. ^ 

Efleota of Immoral Ideas and Thojghta—Salespersons 
should be careful to keep their thoughts and secret con¬ 
templations pure and clean, and absolutely refuse to think 
of immoral things,ibeeause these are as disease to the fertile 
ground of the inJagination, and may partially or even 
wholly destroy it for efficient selling. A diseased imagina¬ 
tion causes immoral images to arise continually in the 
mind, and is a handicap to every salesperson. Many sales¬ 
persons owe their failure and downfall to diseased imagina¬ 
tions. If salespersons wish to reach the greatest possible 
selling efficiency, they should protect their minds from 
foul thoughts as carefully as they protect their bodies from 
poisons. Wholesome thoughts during hours of leisure and 
proper thoughts and images during hours of work are es¬ 
sential for a good imagination. 

The Imagination Needed in Efficient Selling.—Selling has 
its peculiar kind of imagination. The building of new 
structures is practical and creative. The requisites are a 
good srfpply of images, and the ability to analyze quickly 
present conditions and to arrange elements of past experi^ 
ence to meet a particular case successfully. This con¬ 
structive faculty of the mind cannot be directly trained; 
on the contrary, its training must be indirect. The de¬ 
velopment of a careful analytical habit of observing is 
a necessary prerequisite. General development of the men¬ 
tal faculties assists in developing imagination^ Thorough 
knowledge of goods, of human nature, of methods of sale, 
and of self is an absolute essential. Tl^ foregoing, with 
a discriminating mind ’capable of exercising good judg¬ 
ment and developed to’think quickly and decide without 
hesitation, gives the necessary requirements for a crea¬ 
tive and .constructive imagination adapted for selling effi¬ 
ciency. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Wiat is the place of {pagination in sellmgf 

2. What is the importance of analyzing lost sales? 

3. Why should salespersons analyze sucofssful sales? 

4. What is the relation between images find imagination? 

6. How does imagination work? 

6. What are the classes of imagination ? 

7. What are the essentials for a productive imagination? 

8. Show that imagination is acquired. 

9. Why is control of will a necessity? 

10. What is the effect of immoral ideas and thoughts on the 

imagination? 

11. What is the relation between reproductive imagdnation and 

memory? 
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CHAPTER XIII 

EXPRESSION 

Efficient Salesmanship and Good English.—Efficient sales¬ 
manship demands careful attention to the language used 
in conversation with customers. Every salesperson should 
speak correct English. Conversation should be free from 
slang and grammatical errors. Not only do thousands of 
persons use bad English, but they are so ignorant of good 
English that they do not know their own lack of ability 
to speak correctly. The more educated the customers, the 
more dangerous is the nse of slang or bad English. Bad 
English not only irritates many but attracts the attention 
which should be given to arguments and goods. Frequently 
sales are not made because no response is given to t)je 
arguments, owing to bad English distracting the atten¬ 
tion. Bad English drives away trade, and every manager 
should take special care to see that salespersons are able 
to speak good English. 

Education for an Efficient Salesperson.—It is not neces¬ 
sary to possess a college education to becoqj^ an efficient 
salesperson. Nevertheless, it is essential to have a good 
general education. No salesperson should be allowed to 
represent a business house and sell goods without the abil¬ 
ity to speak correctly. Salespersons, by a little study, can 
easily improve their tlnglish. Bad English is often the 
result of habits of youth. Many parents do not take proper 
care to'have their children speak correctly and, as a result, 
165 
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habits of expressing themselves in bad English are formed. 
Such being the cadt, when boys and girls enter stores 
they have acquired habits of speaking incorrectly, and it 
requires' much study and care to correct these bad habits. 
Once correct habits of expression are .formed, a sales¬ 
person uses correct English unconsciouy'y, and it is not 
necessary to pay any more attention to St. 

How to Improve the Vocabulary.—The increasing of a 
person’s vocabulary is of the greatest importance, and 
should continue as long as interest is taken in life. This 
may he done by reading good hooks, and by the frequent 
use of a dictionary. Next to the Bible, the book most used 
should he the dictionary. Everyone should have one in an 
easily accessible place, and every time a word is heard 
or read, the full meaning of which is not understood, the 
dictionary should be consulted. The practice of carrying 
a little hook, and noting words heard or read, the meaning 
of which is not known, and looking them up in a dic¬ 
tionary at the first opportunity will increase a salesper¬ 
son’s vocabulary in a short time, and he the means of mak¬ 
ing a better conversationalist. • 

.'Demands of Basiness English.—Mispronounced or wrongly 
used words are noticed quickly in conversation with sales¬ 
persons. These, as well as bad grammar, are often used 
to judge a person. If at any time a salesperson is not 
absolutely certain of the exact meaning of a word, or its 
correct pronunciation, the word should not be used. Sales¬ 
persons shoiSu always strive to pronounce words correctly, 
and to use them with tteir proper meaning. Good busi¬ 
ness English is sipple English—English that is easy to 
read and understand. The English language is‘so com¬ 
plex and words have so many difleitsnt meanings that ex¬ 
treme care should he exercised in their use. Simple words 
are always understood and should he used whenever pos¬ 
sible. There is a certain meaning which a salesperson 
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wishes to impart. The words chosen should impart th's 
meaning forcibly, and in a way that \nll be clearly under¬ 
stood by a customer. If custom^s have to use their energy 
to understand words, so much attention is lost and there 
is the likelihood ,pf not making the proper appeal' and of 
losing a sale. Tile ability to put selling points in simple, 
clear, and forceful language, easily understood, and carry¬ 
ing conviction, is a valuable asset in a salesperson, and is 
essential for efficient salesmanship. 

Expression of Arguments with Different Classes of Cus¬ 
tomers.—Salespersons should study the different classes of 
customers and be able to express selling points in a lan¬ 
guage that is easily understood. The language which 
would make the greatest appeal to a clergyman would not 
perhaps be best with a laboring man. What are the dif¬ 
ferent classes of customers to whom goods are sold, and 
what is the best language to use in presenting selling argu¬ 
ments to each class is an important consideration for every 
salesperson. This should be ascertained by the manager. 
It is the duty of a manager to study the classes of cus- 
tomeil and to coach salespersons in the proper language 
to use to express selling points so as to carry conviction. 
This requires the careful attention of the manager as well 
as careful study by the salesforoe, and hearty cooperation 
between the two will improve in a short time the presenta¬ 
tion of selling points. 

Danger of Talking Too Uuch.—More salespersons are 
guilty of talking too much than toq little. It would greatly 
shock many salespersons if they were to learn that their 
talking drove away customers and lost sales. Salespersons’ 
words sfiould be few, well chosen, and to the point. This 
does not‘necessarily * mean that only goods should be 
talked, but unless a customer seeks outside information, it 
is poor taste and poor salesmanship for a salesperson to 
give it. 
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> Importance of Zncpledge of Current Events.—Fregaentip' 
a customer asks quenions about current events. Everyone 
likes to see 3 person fami}iar with the leading events and 
questions of the day. Answers should he intelligent and 
give what is asked in a few well-chosen words, Such an¬ 
swers create a favorable impression andl'frequently put a 
customer in a mote receptive mood for arguments in favor 
of goods. There is a tendency to create a feeling of con¬ 
fidence in the salesperson, because everyone likes knowl¬ 
edge and a display of knowledge in one case often leads 
to confidence in the salesperson’s arguments. Salespersons 
should make a habit of carefully reading the daily papers, 
and of being thoroughly conversant with the leading events 
of the day. A golf enthusiast asks about a recent golf tour¬ 
nament. An intelligent answer will make the customer 
feel at ease and therefore more ready to pay attention to 
what the salesman has to say about goods. A salesperson 
should be able to answer questions in words well chosen 
and to the point. 

What to Be Avoided in Conversation.—No salesperson 
sijpuld engage in monologues. They weary the mind and 
distract the attention. Jokes, funny sayings, and trifling 
remarks are never made by the efficient salesperson. They 
have no place in making sales. Witty sayings and silly 
jokes have driven away customers and lost sales. If a 
salesperson wishes to indulge in them, let it he done in the 
presence of jfiends outside selling hours, hut never while 
selling goods. Slang and swearwords have no place in the 
language of an efficient salesperson. 

Ihe Old Salesman v. the Kew.—It^ was thought to be an 
important quality of the old-time salesman to he able to 
tell a good joke, usually of a suggestive nature. He fre¬ 
quently made a liberal use of slang, and thought it neces¬ 
sary to emphasize selling points by means of profane or 
bla^hemous words. The new salesmanship has put a ban 
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oa lihese, and recognizes In them the Jeans of lasing cna- 
tomers and sales. The manager of (|pe of Ne# York’if 
largest department stores recently said* that now we ,have 
an entirely different species of silesmau, so different that 
we haven’t got our ideas adjusted to him yet. .He is 
clean-cut, aggressive, intelligent, well-posted, positive with 
confidence of |elf-eontrol, temperatCj and with equal 
interest for his house, his customer, and himself. The more 
simple and to the point the language of salespersons, en¬ 
tirely devoid of jokes, swearwords, slang, and witty sayings, 
the more efficient will they be in selling. 

Sight and Selling Efficiency.—The eye is the most impor¬ 
tant organ of the human body, and for its conservation 
little is done. The conservation of the eye means the 
prevention of accidents, and the amelioration of all con¬ 
ditions which tend to the destruction or the impairment of 
eyesight. The improper use of the eyes causes injury to 
the eyes themselves, and through producing illness greatly 
decreases selling efficiency. The loss of sight renders a 
salesperson absolutely worthless, while the least impairment 
of sight affects selling efficiency. Lack of good eyesight is 
a more or less serious handicap to every salesperson. ' 

Effects of Eyestrain.—Professor Fisher says that eye¬ 
strain is a particular evil of civi^ation. It causes brain 
fatigue and has a direct bearing upon selling efficiency. 
Headache from eyestrain is a common ailment with sales¬ 
persons. It may be due to improper light in the store, 
to careless use of the eyes elsewhere, to imperfection of 
vision where glasses are necessary,'to the use of improper 
lenses, to the use of the eyes when the mind is fatigued, or 
to ill-health. An eye Specialist should Ibe consulted if a 
salesperson^snffers with serious headaches without appar¬ 
ent cause. 

Importance of Expert Advice.—Expert advice is often 
absolutely necessary in the care of eyes. Frequently, head- 
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aches at onc'e disappear if visioi. is made perfect by the 
use of proper glares. Headaches may occur with those 
who wear glasses. 'A visit to an eye specialist often shows 
that they are caused by improper lenses. A change gives 
proper vision without strain, and 
Salespersons should be made to 
proper care of thp eyes, and the 
cialist if any suspicion of any trouble exists. When vision 
is good, every precaution should be taken not to strain the 
eyes unnecessarily, and to keep them strong and perfect 
as long as possible. 

How to Care for the Eyes.—The eyes may be kept well 
and sound by attention to the general health and welfare 
of the body. Professor Sedgewick says that work, play, 
rest, sleep, muscular exercise, wise eating, the regular elimi¬ 
nation of wastes and all other general hygienic habits help 
to keep the eyes sound and strong, but besides these, posture 
in work, lighting, paper, printing, dust, cinders, smoke, 
acid fumes, traveling, sightseeing, and many other condi¬ 
tions have their effect. If salespersons would bathe their 
■eyes with warm water every evening just before retiring, 
^lind with a solution of horacio acid twice a week, it would 
be beneficial and would^ help to keep the eyes well and 
strong. 

The Eye a Factor in Personality.—The eye is an important 
factor in personality. A shifting, restless gaze produces a 
had impression, while a firm honest gaze inclines a customer, 
in a salespEtson’s favor. When salespersons are speaking 
to customers, they should look them straight in the eye. 
They should not rtare, but look steadfastly as though they 
believed every word they were saying. A person who 
seldom meets your gaze and avoids looking you in the 
eyes is usually one to be avoided. Such a person should 
never go into the selling profession. It is a business propo- 
, sition with managers to see that their salespersons look 
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cnstomers straight in the eye, as evei^one who does not 
represents a loss through loss of sales and customers. 

necessity of Studying Eyes of Cu&tamers.-i-The eyes 
usually express the thoughts of'customers. Salespersons 
should carefully follow and study the eyes of their cus¬ 
tomers. The eyesiusually tell whether or not the proper 
.filing points are i being presented, and whether or not 
they are being properly received. The eye portrays many 
qualities of a customer’s character. Through having a 
knowledge of character reading, much may be learned, by 
a careful study of the eyes of a customer during the first 
greeting, as to the best method to follow in the handling 
of the customer. Every salesperson should keep the eyes 
on the customer during a sale and note any evidence 
of favor. The efficient salesperson can tell by carefully 
following the eyes the proper time to make sugges¬ 
tions in order to make the customer decide to buy the 
goods. 

Hearing and Selling Efficiency.—Salespersons'Should pay 
strict attention to what customers are saying, so as to 
hear distinctly every word spoken. It is annoying to be 
constantly interrupted by a salesperson asking what has 
been said. Accuracy of hearing,^ almost as valuable as 
accuracy of seeing. The partial loss of hearing is a seri¬ 
ous handicap to a salesperson, and total deafness is almost 
as had a defect as blindness. 

. Care of the Ears.—Besides special attention to the general 
health and welfare of the body, there is lillie* that each 
individual can do for the ears. It is a had habit to pick 
with anything pointed the wax secreted by the glands which 
guard the entrance to tie eardrum, as there is always dan¬ 
ger of piercing or othlrwise injuring the drum. If wax 
should collect, or trouble be suspected, a physician should 
be consulted. Catarrh of the throat may easily extend to 
the Eustachian tube, inflaming it or choking its outlet. 
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This may interfere jrith hearing and, if not treated, result 
in partial loss of hewing. On any reeognition of ineipient 
deafness, a'salesperson slpuld consult a physician. 

Articulation and Pronunciation.—Salespersons should 
speak dearly and distinctly, with good articulation and 
correct pronunciation. They should stimy the elementary 
principles of articulation and pronuncration. It is abso 
lutely necessary to speak slowly and distinctly, so that a 
customer will not have the slightest difficulty in hearing 
every word spoken. Salespersons should practice at home 
by reading aloud and having members of the family or 
friends criticise them. A little practice in articulation and 
in getting the proper tone of voice will soon make an 
improvement. The voice should never be louder than 
that of a customer; if so, it may attract attention from the 
arguments put forth. It does not matter what is said by a 
customer, the voice of the salesperson should never be 
raised. It is in bad taste, and leads to selling inefficiency. 
If the voice is too high, it shocks the ear; if too low, it 
makes listening an effort, and wearies attention. 

, Proper Voice for Salespersons.—The voice is an im^rtant 
factor in efficient salesmanship. Many salespersons are 
seriously handicapped by high-pitched voices. Frequently 
a little pains in training will overcome this defect which 
impairs selling efficiency and often causes failure. There 
is a magnetism in a rieh, low, well modulated voice which 
expresses respect for customers, and this goes far toward' 
securing attention and,interest. Salespersons should take 
special pains to cultivate a voice with expression in it. 
They should make customers feel by the way they address 
them that the welcome they extend comes from the heart 
and is not merely an artificial on%. This cotues largely 
from the voice and the manner in which the greeting is 
given. 

Sineeritv in the Voice.—Salesnersons should cultivate the 
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power of lirowing sincerity into the|r voices. A voiw 
may be a handicap in carrying selling arguments, or it 
may greatly assist. Salespersons^ should train liieir voices 
in order to show absolute belief in the arguments pu/ forth. 
There is a natural impressiveness of voice and nlanner 
which compels att'^ntion and carries conviction. 

Impediment iin the Voice a Eandioap.—Lisping is a 
handicap which is fatal to salespersons. No salesperson 
who lisps can make a success. Any impediment in the 
voice is a handicap. Attention is attracted to it rather 
than to what is said. If an impediment cannot be removed, 
the person should never choose salesmanship as a profes¬ 
sion. A nasal twang, a brogue, or any peculiarity in the 
voice interferes with efficient selling, and if success is to 
' follow, it must be remedied. It takes little out of the ordi¬ 
nary to distract attention from the goods sold, and thus 
interfere with efficient selling. 

Sow Sutinctness of Voice Is Attained.—The voice should 
be loud enough to he heard by the customer without 
difficulty, and the words should be clearly enunciated. 
Salespefsons who drop oS final syllables, slur consonants, 
run words together, or talk without using their lips or 
opening their mouths are hard tp understand. It often 
requires considerable conscious effort to pronounce each 
syllable in a word distinctly, but the resulting clearness is 
worth the strenuous effort. One of the great causes of 
poor enunciation is too rapid talking. A fairly slow de¬ 
livery is preferable, because the words can be more easily 
understood, and because it gives a salesperson the appear¬ 
ance of being more careful and accurtyte in presenting 
argumentft Great rapidSty in speech may be due to nerv¬ 
ousness or ktexperienc^; whatever its cause, it is usually 
fatal to distinctness. 

Habits of Speech to Be Avoided.—A pleasing tone of voice 
is of great importance to salespersons, and its cultivation 
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j^onld not be negl^ted. A harsfe or rasping rofoe is dis¬ 
agreeable to hear, and no salesperson can afford to offend 
a customer in this'way. ^An unpleasing voice may be the 
result of some physical defect, but more often it is caused 
by sheer carelessness. In most cases, a little practice will 
produce a great improvement. A common fault is the 
habit of drawling out another sound Between words, and-' 
the constant repetition of this is distinctly annoying. This 
is usually caused by an attempt to fill in a gap while 
groping about for the next word. The best way to cor¬ 
rect the fault is to he so familiar with the arguments pre¬ 
sented that there is no gap to fill. 

The Proper Voice.—The voice should be clear, distinct, 
and have a pleasing cadence. A clear distinct voice reaches 
the ear quickly, and words distinctly spoken are easily 
understood. The voice should be positive, pleasing in tone, 
and well modulated, and then it charms. To offend the 
ears of a customer with a harsh tone of voice or mean¬ 
ingless sounds is not conducive to efficient selling. 

Proper Carriage and Speech.—The first step to he taken 
jn cultivating a distinct and pleasing voice is to‘acquire 
the habit of standing correctly. Under the treatment of 
bearing, it was said th?t the body should be kept erect, 
head thrown hack, and shoulders rolled back. This posi¬ 
tion is best because it is the most graceful and gives a 
salesperson the greatest command of the vocal organs. 
Stooped ^oulders and a bowed trunk contract the lungs 
and diminish the suppjy of breath, while a bent neck ren¬ 
ders the cords of the neck less controllable. 

How to Develop a Proper Voioe.—Thought and study are 
as essential in the training of the voice as in ttfh mastery 
of any subject A natural voice Is not usually pleasing; 
it becomes so through cultivation. Salespersons should 
make a careful study of their voices. Self-analysis is of 
the greatest importance, la there any handicap in the 
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ingm&y^ done by salespemns unaidra by instructors./^/ 
a BaleBperaon wonld read a book or twoPon voic^ culture, a 
little study would make an imprflvement in the voire in a 
short time. Few salespersons are so insensible to the-quali¬ 
ties of sound that they cannot detect harshness in their 
■-^q^n voices, providpg that they give thq matter their at¬ 
tention. It is not enough for salespersons to watch their 
voices while serving customers; they should be watchful in 
all conversation. The services of a good instructor are in¬ 
valuable, but at best they can be only auxiliary. All im¬ 
provement must come from the efforts of salespersons them¬ 
selves. 

Hffects of Uanneiisms and N’ervous Habits.—Salespersons 
■ should realize that mannerisms in dress, speech, or appear¬ 
ance distract the attention of customers. Mannerisms in 
any form have no place in efficient salesmanship. All who 
expect to become efficient in selling should carefully study 
themselves to see if any mannerism exists, and if so, they 
should correct it as quickly as possible. There are many 
unpleaiSant nervous habits—such as sniffing, coughing, spit¬ 
ting, or keeping the hands in motion—which irritate cus¬ 
tomers. They should not be allowed to exist, and sales¬ 
persons should study themselves to see if they possess 
any such habits and, if so, should correct them at once. 
Sometimes it is difficult for salespersons to analyze them¬ 
selves. Then they should go to friends in whose judgment 
reliance can be placed, and ask their candid ojiiiron. Man¬ 
nerisms and nervous habits attract attention and irritate 
many customers. The fewer of these existing in any sales¬ 
person, tie greater thef chances of increased efficiency in 
selling. Itais the dutytof managers to eliminate manner¬ 
isms and nervous habits through a careful study of their 
salesforce and by giving advice and remedies for correc¬ 
tion. 
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QUESTIoks 

ie the educational requirement for an efSeient sales¬ 
person T 

2. ' How may the vocabulary be improved? 

3. What are the demands of business English? 

4. What is the,limit of talking? ^ 

5. What should he avoided in a conversation? 

6. What is the relation between sight and selling efficiency? 

7. What are the effects of eyestrain? 

8. How should the eyes be cared for? 

9. What place has the eye in personality? 

10. What is the necessity of studying the eyes of customers? 

11. What is the relation between hearing and selling efficiency? 

12. What is the importance of articulation and pronunciation? 

13. Name mannerisms which interfere with efficient selling. 

14. What are the effects of impediments in speech? How 

may they he overcome? 

15. How may defects of voice be corrected? What habits of 

speech should be avoided? 
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CHAPTER XIV 
KNOWLEDGB 

Xnowledge of Goods Assists in Selling,—^Knowledge of 
goods is an absolute essential for efScient selling. A sales¬ 
person should know goods from the standpoint of manu¬ 
facturer, customer, and competitor. Knowledge of goods 
inspires confidence on the part of customers, and places 
them in a more receptive mood to receive arguments as to 
why goods should be purchased. When customers are con¬ 
vinced that salespersons know what they are talking about, 
sales are half made. A salesperson may be magnetic, have 
a good personality, know how to handle customers, and be 
a mastej of the art of carrying customers through the dif¬ 
ferent stages of a sale, but will attain no high selling 
efficiency without a thorough knowledge of goods. If sales¬ 
persons have any doubt about their goods, it shows in 
speech and manner, and they will not inspire confidence 
in customers. At the same time, knowledge of goods with¬ 
out anything else is of little account in selling. Many 
Salespersons make dismal failures, yet they^a-x a most 
intimate knowledge of their goods. Successful selling 
makes many demands upon a salesperson, and cannot be 
attained unless all are jvresent to the prdper degree. 

Requisites of Xnowle^e of Goods.—Knowledge of goods 
should include a mastery of the raw materials out of which 
they are made, the processes of manufacture, and their 
usra. 
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What Should BelEnown of Cofton Goods.—Take the case 
ol\cotton goods. The salesperson should make a study 
of rhy cotton, anct kno^ the countries where grown, how 
planted and cultivated, how gathered and how ginned. 
In manufacturing, a salesperson should know weaving 
methods, precautions used in weaving which increase qual¬ 
ity, dyes used, and processes for color work; and if &gpTBi 
cottons are sold, how they are made. The whole story 
from field to counter should be known. The foregoing in¬ 
formation is a salesperson’s capital. It should always 
be ready when occasion arises for its use. 

Early History of Silk.—Take another case, that of silk. 
The salesperson should be able to start with the silkworm. 
Silk is the natural product of various species of moth. 
The distinctive characteristic of these moths is their habit 
of protecting themselves while in the chrysalis state vrith 
a fibrous covering or cocoon. Some of these moths make 
cocoons which are mere threads of gummy substance not 
possessing continuity or tensile quality, while others spin 
ground themselves continuous threads of fine and lustrous 
pber. The latter are the real silkworms. These little 
fibers of silk, if spun together, make a compact thread. 
The threads are so tenacious and fiexible that they unite 
in fabrics of impenetrable density, and are impervious to 
light, moisture, or heat. 

The Commercial Silkworm,—Silk moths of many varieties 
are foun^ in many parts of the world. The cocoons of 
the moths in the northern and southern temperate zones 
are valueless from a commercial standpoint. In the jungles 
of the tropics ara found many of the commercial varieties. 
Under favorable conditions it is possible to breecf and grow 
the commercial silkworm. In man^ counIHes fhany people 
are employed in rearing the moths for their sUk. In 
external appearance the little fiber of the cocoon is a solid 
thread resembling a glass rod, but in reality it is made 
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of three paHs which sur^und a tube 5^1 the center. The 
tube is filled with a fatty material whicil assists in presepr- 
ing the flexibility of the silk. 

Burning Test for Silk.—Silk, fhe most precious t>f all 
fabrics is often adulterated with cotton, wool, flax, and jute. 
One simple test of its purity is in burning. Pass several 
threads of silk through a flame. The vegetable fibers bum 
quiAly, but the silk curls up and emits a strong odor 
like that given oS by burning hair. If wool is present, 
then an odor of sulphur is detected. 

A Simple Chemical Test.—There are many methods of 
detecting by chemical analyses fibers other than pure silk 
in a piece of goods. Take a piece of silk, boil it in an 
aqueous solution containing ten per cent of hydrate of 
soda. In a short time the wool and silk are dissolved, while 
the vegetable fibers remain. Pour the whole upon a cot¬ 
ton filter. Vash the undissolved matter with hot water, 
afterwards with water acidulated with five per cent, of 
hydrochloric acid. If the residue is black or discolored, 
add a few drops of chlorine water. Test the alkaline fil¬ 
trate f(fr wool with acetate of lead. If a white precipitate 
forms, silk alone is present, but if a black, wool is indi*- 
cated. With a little trouble many very interesting things 
may be learned about how a silk>^arm is conducted, about 
spinning, processes in dyeing, and dyes used. Silk sales¬ 
persons should know the various kinds of silk, why one 
grade is more valuable than another, and the wearing quali¬ 
ties of the different grades. This gives a sligfft idEa of how 
interesting a careful study of silk must be, and it is quite 
apart from the value of the knowledge^gained. 

Keans ef Obtainii^ Ekowledge.—Every commodity has a 
most interesting story^ woven around it, from the time 
of the growth and production of the raw material, through 
the different processes of production, until it is finished 
and ready for use. The question arises. How may this 
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knowledge lie obt^edl Many|bookB are published ex¬ 
plaining raw materials and the various processes of produc¬ 
tion Magazines Af various kinds devote much space to 
explaining methods of manufacture. Visiting factories and 
closelj observing the processes of manufacture is an im¬ 
portant way of gaining knowledge of the making of goods, 
and is one to. which every manager, should give more 
attention. It is advisable, wherever possible, for s2lS- 
persons to spend some time in the factory where goods 
are made, so as to master every detail in their making. 
The more general this knowledge in a salesforce, the 
greater will be its selling efficiency. It requires the fullest 
cooperation of manager and salesforce. 

Saties of the Manager.—Managers should have special¬ 
ists study goods carefully and write interesting pamphlets 
for distribution among salespersons. A valuable aid is the 
illustrated lecture. It is not difficult to obtain slides 
illustrating raw materials and processes in the production 
of goods. A good lecture assisted by slides will he most 
instructive as well as interesting. Salespersons in a busi¬ 
ness house should not be depended upon to gatheA' infor¬ 
mation about goods, hut should he assisted in every way by 
the manager. ^ 

Knowledge of the Uses cf an Article.—The mastery of the 
uses of an article is an absolute essential. What is the 
article used fort What will it dot What will it not dot 
How long will it lastf Why is it better than others f All 
this infoffliation is necessary in order to advise a customer 
in selection, and in assisting to decide whether or not an 
article will give ^satisfaction throughout its use. Sales¬ 
persons should be able to show tMfe benefits to he derived 
from the uses of goods. They shoAld study carefully spe¬ 
cial features and uses, and be able to select those which 
will appeal with the greatest force. 

Impoitanee of Expressing Selling Points in a Convinoiag 
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Xaiinei.—^An intimate knowledge of goods a-raila litUe un¬ 
less salespersons know how to express'the salient fact&in 
a conyincing manner. The ability tb describe 05 /talk 
goods in a way to arouse interest^ create desire, and decide 
a customer to buy is essential for successful selling. ■ Many 
salespersons with an intimate knowledge of goods fail be¬ 
cause there is lacjdng the ability to express the selling 
poiilts in an interesting and conxincing manner. A sales¬ 
person with an intimate knowledge of goods hut without 
the ability to express himself in an interesting way is as 
badly off as the one with only a pleasing voice and nothing 
back of it. The commercial value of what salespersons 
know is dependent upon their ability to tell it properly 
to customers. If salespersons do not know how to talk 
about their goods in an interesting and convincing man¬ 
ner, they cannot be successful in selling. 

Location of Goods.—A salesperson should be familiar with ■ 
the exact location of every article sold. The other day I 
went into a store and asked for a certain article. The sales¬ 
man started, stopped and admitted that he did not know 
where ^0 find the article. After a little looking he went 
and asked another salesman. He took some five minutes to 
look for the article, and I becamj tired of waiting. Hun¬ 
dreds of such instances occur exery day in our stores. It 
causes to arise in our minds a doubt in the ability of the 
salesperson. As a result, it matters not what is said, there 
• lingers in the mind the fact that the location of the goods 
was not known, and that prevents many of ifi from putting 
full confidence in the arguments put forth in favor of the 
goods. , 

How t» Make Knowledge of Location a Habit.—Every 
salesperson* should make exact location a habit. As soon 
as an article is asked for, there should come into the mind 
its exact location. With new goods, pains should be taken 
to connect the goods with their location, so that they and 
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their location will be so closelyf associated in the mind 
that the mention o^ goods will caW their location to come 
at th^ same time. ‘When goods are changed, a little pains i 
should be taken to form the habit of thinking of the 
new loeation when customers ask for them. It is the duty 
of the manager to see that salespersons know without any 
doubt the exact location of goods. , 

Seasons for Price Should Be Known.—Salespersons sh(!^d 
know the manufacturing costs of their goods, and be able 
to give reasons why it is necessary to charge the price. 
They should know and be able to explain why one grade 
costs more than another. 

How to Meet Objection to High Price.—Salespersons 
should always be ready to meet the assertion that the price 
is too high. This may be necessary several times during 
a day. If the objection is made and is properly met, it 
may be converted into an advantage for the salesperson. 
By explaining the quality of materials used, and the work¬ 
manship, an objection of this kind may be used to the 
advantage of the seller. 

^ Knowledge of Competing Goods.—Salespersons'’should 
have a thorough knowledge of competing goods in the 
field. They should knqw their processes of production, 
the character of materials entering into them, and every¬ 
thing about their qualities, because this information may 
be needed in order to show the superiority of their own 
goods. Salespersons should take every opportunity to 
read the^iterature gotten out by competitors, explaining 
the chief qualities of their goods. It is a duty of the 
manager to supply salespersons with such literature and to 
emphasize the necessity of a careful reading of«the same. 
Prices of competitors’ goods shoitld be known and, if 
cheaper, the reasons why. There never should be any hesi- 
.tation about reasons why competitors sell goods cheaper. 

How Snoh Knowledge Assists in Selling.—Promptly an- 
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swering questions abontjcompetitors’ goods, and bringing 
out forcibly and clearly the corresponding qualities in 
one’s own goods, cannot help Ipit convince customers of 
mastery of goods, and confidence is gained in arguments 
used. This assists in selling, and wins many permanent 
customers. The knowledge should not be used to boast 
of one’s own goods over competitors’, btit should be used 
to ascertain what qualities to select in own goods, and 
how to present them to emphasize their superiority. 

Importance of Knowing Price.—Only a small majority of 
salespersons are able to tell the price without searching 
for the price ticket. If a customer asks a salesperson 
the price of an article and the answer comes without hesi¬ 
tation, it pleases and is important in gaining confidence. 

If a salesperson is compelled to consult the price ticket 
to tell the price, it attracts the attention of the customer » 
and often causes doubt in what the salesperson says. Sales¬ 
persons should take time to memorize the prices of their 
goods. Goods and prices should be so associated in the 
mind that the mention of an article will cause the price 
to be recalled. This may be changed into a habit. It may 
require a little effort at first, but when the habit is formed, 
it requires little or no effort and is a valuable asset for 
every salesperson. ' 

Importance of Knowledge of Current Events.—^As men¬ 
tioned in a previous chapter, a salesperson should be able 
•to talk something besides goods. It permilp bejpg agree¬ 
able to customers. Nevertheless, salespersons should never 
lead in conversation, but allow that to be the privilege of 
customers. When questions are asked, salespersons should 
answer e6rrectly in a few well chosen words. The tariff 
affects manjr goods. It salespersons’ goods are affected by 
it, how? If there should be a change in the tariff, how 
would it affect their goods? Salespersons should have 
knowledge of the world’s affairs and of anything happen- 
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ing which would affect their good/. These and many other 
facts should be known, and correk answers will often win 
the confidence of customers. 

Advantages Gained from Knowledge of Goods.—Salesper¬ 
sons knowing goods thoroughly will be more enthusiastic 
in their selling, and there is likelihood that this enthusiasm 
will be transmitted to customers. Knowledge of g(^s 
gives a salesperson greater confidence in self, and is an 
important factor in inspiring confidence in customers. The 
average customer eagerly seeks information about goods. 
Real facts about goods arouse interest in every customer, 
make selling talks interesting, and more easily pave the 
way for a sale. If a salesperson is able to tell an abso¬ 
lutely new fact about a commodity it wins interest. There 
is nothing so monotonous and boring to a customer as 
to have a salesperson give in a singsong way a list of 
facts already known. Belief in statements usually depends 
upon faith in the one giving them. If customers believe 
that salespersons know their goods, they will pay attention 
^nd believe what is said. On the other hand, if customers 
bplieve that salespersons are simply saying their littfe story 
about their goods, and that it is based upon memory and not 
Upon knowledge, little qt no attention will be paid and 
there wiE be little hope of convincing customers that what 
is said is true. 

“Enow Your Goods,” an Iron Buie.—^Knowledge of goods 
lends a tone of genuine sincerity to selling talk. Salesper-- 
sons should never guesq about good& Customers are cer¬ 
tain to discover the truth, and when it is known, con¬ 
fidence is shaken fpr all time. “Know your goods’’ should 
be the iron rule in every salesforce, and every* manager 
should realize that it is a business^ propositioif to give as 
much assistance as possible to salespersons to know their 
goods, and to see that they do this. 

Knowledge of Styles.—^Slyle is a necessary requisite in 
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many goo<&. Salespersq^ selling such goods’ shonld thor¬ 
oughly know the yarious styles. They Should be acquainted 
with the most up-to-date styles in this liountry and abroad. 
Another valuable asset is the Ability to tell what style 
will be becoming to a customer. This requires considerable 
study and good judgment, but in time a salesperson forms 
the habit of deciding at a glance what style will be most 
bec’joiing. 

Knowledge of Color.—Knowledge of color is important in 
selling many goods. Many large stores find it necessary 
to give lessons in color. A salesperson should know how 
to harmonize colors so as to get desired effects. As with 
style, salespersons should acquire the habit of quickly 
deciding what colors should be chosen to give the most 
becoming effects. A thorough knowledge of colors and of 
harmonizing them to get certain effects is a valuable asset 
to the selling of many kinds of goods. 

Effects of “Knocking” Competitors’ Goods.—“Every knock 
of a competitor’s goods is a boost” is a saying that con¬ 
tains a greater element of truth than the average sales¬ 
person* believes. The practice of belittling competitors’ 
goods is bad, and its effect seldom harms the competitor. 
If a customer is using competitors’ goods, never belittle 
the goods. This reflects upon iJIe good judgment of the 
customer because it is likely that the customer bought the 
goods after careful judgment. It is the same as saying to 
.tte customer: “You showed poor judgment m your pre¬ 
vious buying.” Customers do not like to hdVe saffespersons 
tell them they are not persons of good judgment They 
may not be, but it is not the place of salespersons to tell 
them so. »The less a salesperson reflects upon a customer’s 
judgment, the better if is for successful selling. It causes 
resentment on the part of every customer, and that resent¬ 
ment may be so strong as to lose the salesperson a sale and 
a good customer. 
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liow to Tie'at Competiton and ^eir Ooods.-rltf is the duty 
of salespetsons to'sell goods o(i merits. Pointing out 
defects in competitors’ goods does not increase the merits 
of their own. Never ahuse or slander a competitor or his 
representative. It shows poor taste and does not have any 
effect on the average customer. A customer wishes to find 
out the selling qijalities of the goods for sale, rather than 
to listen to abuse or slander of a competitor. The pr^atice 
loses not only sales, hut customers. Ferguson Brothers, an 
enterprising furniture firm of Kansas, recently issued an 
attractive little booklet. It had a very artistic cover and 
across the front was written: ‘ ‘ What we have to say about 
competitors.” On the inside, the book contained a number 
of blank pages and nothing else. Salespersons should 
frankly admit every just claim of competitors’ goods, hut 
state clearly and forcibly the points of superiority in their 
! own, and allow customers to decide which will give the best 
service. The name of a competitor should never he used, 
unless it cannot he avoided. Salespersons should spend 
their time in setting forth the good qualities of their own 
goods, and then customers cannot fail to see the adrantage 
in purchasing them. 

^en, How, and by Whom Comparison with Competitors’ 
Goods Should Be Hade.—^t is necessary for salespersons to 
know the qualities and the prices of competitors’ goods, 
hut it is foolish to discuss them unless it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to do so. If customers talk about a competitor, or a 
competitor’s goods, salespersons should listen and then try 
to interest them in the' good qualities of their own goods. 
It is poor salesmanship to make comparisons. Salesper¬ 
sons should show Ihe superior qualities of their goods, and 
the superior services they wiU give, and alloyv customers 
to make comparisons. The good qualities of their own 
goods should he set forth in such convincing maimer that 
no doubt will exist in the minds of customers of the superior 
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qualities of thsir goods over those of competitors. Sales¬ 
persons should be constructive and never destructive; 
should spend their time in building up convincing argu¬ 
ments leading to conviction rather than in telling weak¬ 
nesses of competitors’ goods or what they will not do. 


QUESTIONS 

1. In what way does knowledge of goods assist in sellingt 

2. What are the demands for knowledge of goods? 

3. What are the means for obtaining knowledge? 

4. What are the duties of the manager in obtaining knowl¬ 

edge? 

6. What uses of a commodity should be known? 

6. What is the importance of expressing selling points in a 

convincing manner? 

7. What is the importance of knowing the location of goods? 

8. How may location be made a habit? 

9. Why should reasons for price be known? How may the 

charge of high price be met? 

10. What should be known of competitive goods? ^ 

11. What is the importance of knowing price? How may it 

be made a habit? 

12. Why should current events be jfciown? 

13. What is the importance of knowledge of style? Of 
color? 

14. What are the effects of “knocking” competitors’ goods? 

■ 15. How should competitors and their goods be^reate^? 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE CUSTOMER 

The Customer and Business Success,—The customer holds 
the crucial point which decides success or failure in every 
business enterprise. A business must have customers in 
order to sell its goods, yet many salespersons treat them 
as if they were of little or no consequence to business suc¬ 
cess. Customers come first in every business, and fortunate 
is the manager with salespersons who recognize this and 
are able to handle customers so as to make them satisfied 
and permanent. To satisfy customers should be the chief 
aim of every salesperson, yet what a small percentage real¬ 
ize this^and make any attempt to assure it! Many assume 
an attitude of indifference in pleasing a customer, and 
believe it remains wholly with the customer whether or not 
a sale is made. If a sale is not made, no thought is given 
to find the cause of the failur^, and if it is made, no 
thought is given as to whether or not the goods will 
give satisfaction throughout their use. Many salesper¬ 
sons give little thought to the possibility, of customers 
returning for future trading, and,no attempt is made to 
give such service that it will be to their interest to 
return. t 

Importahoe of Satisfaction of-Customer.—Satisfaction is a 
great power in business. Many claim that satisfaction 
in goods purchased and in services rendered is the greatest 
asset in a business. Good will, which is often valued at 
179 
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large rams, consists of satisfied customers; it,Is the prob¬ 
ability that customers will cont^ue to patoonize a busi¬ 
ness as a oonsequeilee of services rendered in the past. An 
important factor in business building, and one greater than 
present profits, is the satisfaction of customers, as that 
assures the profits and the success of the future. Often a 
business is continued under an old name because customers 
are accustomed to it, are satisfied witli goods purchased 
and with the services received, and will continue to pur¬ 
chase. One of the most valuable assets of a business 
enterprise is its list of satisfied customers, because this 
assures growth of sales and business success. 

Objective Point in Selling.—The customer is the objective 
point in all selling. Customers must be obtained before 
goods are sold. An important problem is to induce cus¬ 
tomers to make their first purchase, and another problem, 

' more important than the first, is to get them to come back 
for future purchases. If this is accomplished, a valuable 
asset is added to a business. As previously stated, the ideal 
is to please customers with goods and with services ren¬ 
dered so that they will not only become permanent hut will 
induce their friends to come and trade. 

Elements of Satisfaction.—No sale is complete unless it 
is to the entire satisfactim of the buyer and to the best 
interests of the seller. The benefits from a sale must be 
mutual. Satisfaction to the purchaser is made up of 
several factors, as, quality of goods, services given by the 
goods d1^ring^l8e, services rendered by the management, 
and services rendered l)y the salesforce. A prominent mer¬ 
chant, in giving advice to his salesforce, said that you 
must remember that once a custoiher does not necessarily 
mean always a customer, and that 'the staying* qualities of 
your customer depend very much upon what you give in 
addition to the goods that you sell. It must be remem- 
f bered by every salesperson that no sale is complete until 
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the goods p^chased are no longer serviceable tor use. 
The average'salesperson ijoverlooks this fact and thitiVa a 
sale is complete when the money is received and the goods 
are delivered. * 

The assurance that goods will give satisfaction is a busi¬ 
ness builder, and demands the cooperation of manager and 
salesforce. , • ■ 

Pfecantions to Assure Satisfaction.—The manager should 
take every precaution not to offer for sale any goods which 
will not give satisfactory services, and the salesforce should 
present to the customers only true qualities of goods and 
the actual services which they will give. A salesperson 
should teU the truth even if it loses a sale, because the 
actual truth will come out later, and the result will , be loss 
of confidence. Every article should satisfactorily perform 
the services which it should under normal conditions. If it 
does not, it causes dissatisfaction, and this can be remedied 
only by prompt correction. A good example came to my 
attention a few years ago. An expensive rocking chair was 
purchased from a well-known firm in New York. The chair 
was declared to be made of seasoned oak. A few months 
later, a rocker was broken by a blow which, under ordinary 
circumstances, should not have Ijroken it. On examina¬ 
tion, it was found that this was (Ae to a flaw in the timber, 
which had been covered by the stain. Word was sent to 
the firm, the circumstances explained, and the answer came 
promptly: “Why, the rocker should have gtood ^e blow 
if made of seasoned oak! We vidll sqnd for it and replace it 
with a new one. We are very sorry to have caused you 
this inconvenience.” What was the resijt? The customer 
places abshlute confidence in the firm, and since that time 
has bought *many hundred dollars’ worth of goods, and, 
not only that, but many of hb friends have become per¬ 
manent customers. There are many such instances where 
business houses either take no notice of complaints or ' 
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refuse to rectify them, and they ponder why customers go 
elsewhere to do thjir trading. " 
dasses 'of Services.—(Customers should be treated as ' 
gfuests. The average customer usually has a choice of 
several places to go for goods needed, and an important 
factor in deciding where goods will be purchased is the 
service rendered. Satisfaction with sewices is of the CTeat- 
est importance in making satisfied and permanent cus¬ 
tomers. Services may be divided into two classes: (1) 
those for which the manager is responsible; and (2) those 
for which the salesforce is responsible. 

Comfort of Customeis,—The manager should look after 
the comfort of customers. It is necessary for a business 
house to do many things to add to the convenience and. 
the comfort of customers, and every dollar judiciously ex¬ 
pended in having courteous employees to direct customers, 
chairs for customers while shopping, resting rooms, writing 
facilities and rooms, is a good investment and repays in 
assuring satisfaction and permanence in trading. There 
are numerous little things which are inexpensive and 
which customers appreciate. These have great value in 
giving satisfaction and guarantee not only customers’ re¬ 
turning, but bringing tt^eir friends to trade. 

Delivery of Goods.—The manager is likewise responsible 
for the delivery of goods after sales have been made. This 
service may be divided into several classes, as proper 
making out ef sales slips, care that goods purchased are 
sent, careful packing of goods, delivery in time specified, 
courteous and obliging delivery boys, and extreme care 
that mistakes arefnot made, and, if they are, prompt atten¬ 
tion and correction. , 

Accuracy in Sales Slips.—Every salesperson should take 
special pains in making out sales slips. An important con¬ 
sideration is obtaining a customer’s correct name, correctly 
spelled, and the correct street address. Many customers 
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dislike seeihg. their names misspelled. Many goods are 
delayed by mistakes in stidresses. These acts of careless¬ 
ness tend to make customers dissatisfied. 

Care to Send Goods Purchased.—<Many salespersons do not 
take pains to see that the goods purchased are sent. This 
is always due to carelessness. A customer once bought 
four shirts, picked them out, and gave them to the sales¬ 
man ^ith special ihstructions to see that they were deliv¬ 
ered promptly as he was leaving the city the following 
morning. That night, when the shirts came, two were 
those he had chosen and two were another size. The cus¬ 
tomer was compelled to reach the store the next morning 
at opening, and had to take two hours of valuable time in 
going and returning. The salesman simply said: “I must 
have made a mistake and mixed two orders.” The result 
was two dissatisfied customers, and lack of confidence in 
the future. The next time when goods are needed and* 
wanted within a specified time, the customer will go else¬ 
where. Many customers and many sales are lost by care¬ 
lessness in neglecting to take precautions to see that the 
goods Jjurchased are delivered. Every manager should 
take special pains to impress upon salespersons the im¬ 
portance of seeing that only goods ordered are sent. 

Causes of Damaging Goods in Delivery.—A great amount 
of dissatisfaction comes from having goods delivered crum¬ 
pled, wrinkled, tarnished, or soiled. This is due to two 
.causes: (1) carelessness in packing, and (2) rough and 
careless handling by delivery boys. Goods sBould bB packed 
neatly in clean packages, in a way to prevent wrinkling 
or damage of any kind, and delivered in proper condition. 
This impresses customers and adds to their satisfaction, 
kfany future sales are lost by not paying attention to this 
part of the service. Careless packing boys and girls and 
careless delivery boys dimmish sales and have a direct 
bearing upon net profits. Too great precautions cannot be« 
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taken to insure the delivery of goods in prdper condition. 
Every boy and girl engaged i^ this service should be 
carefully instructecl, an^ severe discipline should foUow 
every act of carelessnessi or neglect in following instruc¬ 
tions. 

•Importance of Prompt Delivery.—^Many customers are lost 
by not giving prompt delivery. The manager should care¬ 
fully instruct salespersons as to the hours of delivery^ and 
no promise should be made that cannot be carried out. 
Many housewives lose their patience and temper by badly 
needing or by remaining in for an article which was not 
delivered at the promised time. If the article is sent 
C.O.D., it is frequently returned and the order filled else¬ 
where. If the article is taken, the chances are that the 
customer is lost, because the next time a purchase will 
,be made at a place where confidence can be placed in 
‘promises. Prompt delivery is an important asset in ser¬ 
vice and increases future sales to a greater extent than the 
average manager believes. 

, Disoourtesies of Delivery Boys.—Many delivery boys are 
(^scourteous in the delivery of goods. They cause''annoy¬ 
ance by undue ringing of the bell or by loud rapping" 
through their impatiencq, to get the person to answer the 
door. Parcels are frequently left with bellboys who do 
not deliver them promptly. Many boys are impatient in 
having parcels examined before acceptance, and if sent 
back, they are surly and discourteous because of the extra' 
trouble.* A great deal ,of dissatisfaction arises in making 
change for C.O.D. goods. The average delivery boy car¬ 
ries little or no i^ange, and often speaks discourteously 
when a bill is presented for payment. Again,‘if only a 
small amount of change is needed, many try to obtain it 
by pretending they do not possess change, and will gpve 
the customer hints to make them a present of the nickel 
t or dime. Many boys, if in a hurry, do not take the time 
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to climb stairs, bnt mark packages “!(lot at borne,” and 
take them back. All tbefj; circumstances tend to dissatisfy 
customers. A discourteous deliv^ boy may be the cause 
of a loss per week in sales which would equal in profits 
several times his salary. A courteous and careful delivery 
staff should be the aim of every business house. Dk- 
courteous and careless delivery boys drivt away customers 
and i%se sales. How many managers realize this? A great 
many customers are lost through delivery service, and 
managers wonder why they are losing trade. How many 
managers carefully investigate their delivery service, and 
know the character of the service rendered? This is an 
important factor in obtaining and in keeping customers. 
It has a direct bearing upon present as well as future 
sales, and as such it is a most serious question with every 
manager. 

Ideal Conditions for Delivery of Goods.—The ideal condi¬ 
tion in the delivery of goods is to have no mistakes, and to 
have everything purchased reach customers in perfect con¬ 
dition., Such a condition is seldom found, mistakes are 
frequently made, and broken and soiled goods are often 
delivered. A business house should be prompt in rectify¬ 
ing every mistake and in replaci^ broken and soiled goods. 
The service that a manager renders in rectifying mistakes 
and in making good any damage done in delivery im¬ 
presses customers and assists in giving satisfaction and 
’ making satisfied customers. 

Services Rendered by Salesforoe,—The most important 
services are those rendered by a salesforce to customers. 
These deal with the handling of customers from the time 
of their ferst approac^i until their departure. Customers 
should be made to feel that they are welcome guests, and 
that it is a pleasure to be of service. The same desire to 
please and to be of service should be given to all, rich or 
poor, purchaser or looker. Little attentions should bes 
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given to ihe eomiort of enstomars vrhile Dojang, and to 
make them feel atihome. The blndling of customers is a 
weak point with a large,majority of salespersons. Sales¬ 
persons who can successfully handle customers so as to 
make sales, and have them so satisfied that they will not 
only return for future purchases, but will wait to be served 
by them and will advise friends to trtde with the^ are 
valuable assets to any business. 

Goal in Every Salesfoice,—The goal in every salesforce 
should be satisfied customer for every sale, and the nearer 
all sales approach this goal, the more efficient the sales¬ 
force and the greater the sales. Prom the point of view of 
service, it requires careful investigation and study on the 
part of the manager to ascertain the requisites necessary 
for efficient service, proper training and instruction in. 
ihow to give service, and careful supervision to see that all 
instructions are carried out. In other words, it puts 
service upon a scientific basis, and knowledge takes the 
place of guesswork. The giving of efficient service demands 
the cooperation of manager and salesforce, and the two 
must work together. This demands that knowledge should 
take the place of guesswork and ignorance. 

Customers Should not^Ee Displeased by Service.—Cus¬ 
tomers are of various kinds and represent all varieties of 
temperament and disposition. It should be a hard and 
fast rule with every manager that customers should not be 
displeased by anything said or done by the manager or by 
anyone in his employ. ■The importance of this rule should 
be made clear to everyone. There is only one way to 
avoid displeasing Customers and that is, not to^do or say 
anything that will be offensive. One day in June, a lady 
asked for flannelette. The saleswoman answered rather 
curtly: “We have none,” and went on with her work. 
The lady sought the floorwalker and he went with her 
*bad£ to the same saleswoman. He said: “Miss S-, 
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this lady widiU flannelette.” Miss S-,-eyed the ons- 

tomer and blurted out:f‘Please, lady, don’t you believe 
met” The lady simply turned aijd walked out o’f the store. 
The chances are that in future her trading will be done 
elsewhere. The floorwalker learned that flannelette had 
been put away for the season. The fewer of this class of 
saleswomen in a stare, the greater the efSciency of the sales- 
foree?' No manager can afford to allow a customer to be 
displeased, because it means a loss in future sales, while 
each satisfied customer insures additional business for the 
future. 

How to Handle Different Types of Customers.—Customers 
are of various types and each type has certain character¬ 
istics. By closely observing each customer, and by being 
able to read human nature, a salesperson should know how 
to deal with each in such a way that sales and satisfaction^ 
will follow. An important factor in successfully handling 
customers is the ability to read human nature so as to size 
up customers and know exactly what to do to get results. 
Every customer should he handled in such a manner that 
every step taken is based upon knowledge of what is best 
to do, and nothing is left to guess. 

Classes of Customers.—Custonj^rs may be divided into 
two classes, actual and prospective. Actual customers are 
those who need goods, have made up their minds to pur¬ 
chase, and go to a store with this end in view. They look 
’ for what is wanted, and buy if the proper goods arp found. 
Timely suggestions may increase sales to this class. 

'When and How to Hake Suggestions.—Suggestions at the 
right time ^d made ip the proper manner will not give 
offense to*anyone. Th^y may remind customers that there 
is need or Vill he need for a good article, and a purchase 
may result. The increasing of sales through suggestions 
tests the ability of a salesperson. 

Classes of Prospective Customers.—Prospective customera* 
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play be divided into two classes: (1) those Who have no 
intention of buyingTbut may do a(| if some article* is fancied 
and belief- arises &iat it is wanted, and (2) those who 
intend to buy at some tinie in the future but at present are 
just looking. Many sales are made to people who have 
no intention of purchasing when entering a store. These 
sales are due to* two causes: (1) display of goods; (2) 
salesmanship. Display attracts attention, and eftcient 
salespersons carry persons through to sale and satisfaction 
with purchase. Salespersons should be on the alert for 
any outward appearance of interest displayed in goods, 
and with tact sales are often made. At the same time, a 
salesperson should not be forward or show eagerness to 
make a sale. 

Conversion of Prospects into Sales.—The conversion of 
.prospects into sales and satisfied customers is business 
‘Tjuilding. It is real salesmanship, and makes salespersons 
who possess the ability valuable assets to any business. 
Salespersons should not be discourteous if present success 
in making sales is not accomplished, for greater success is 
oj)tained than many salespersons realize by the impression 
of desire to please and serve, and by making customers 
return when the time comes to purchase. 

The Looker,—The peo^e who have the intention of buy¬ 
ing, but look first, form a good percentage of the customers 
in many of our stores. 

Usual Treatment of Lookers.—I have seen salespersons 
and offSn managers take offense, if a person did not buy. 
They think that everyone looking at goods should buy, 
and if this is nol^the case, looks, words, or actions show 
displeasure. Many a good future customer is d»iven away 
by such treatment. It has a direct *bearing up»n sales, and 
is a factor in selling inefficiency which should be stamped 
out of every salesforce. A customer is the most inde- 
r pendent person in the world. No one can force a person 
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to buy in a ceAain place, or from a certain business boas^„. 
because tlfe same goods ^ay be found in several places, 
and where dissatisfaction arises with one, it is easy for »- 
competitor to get a new customer. 

Average Ctutomer Must look before Buying.—A conserva¬ 
tive estimate is that eighty-five per cent, of tie money 
.earners of this couijtry make one thousarid- dollars a year 
or le^ When we realize this, we wiU understand that 
fully ninety per cent, of the merchandise sold over counters 
is bought by people who have to plan to save in buying. 
These people must be careful of money, and are driven by 
necessity to study values, to make comparisons, and to buy 
where best values and services are obtained. 

Shrewdness of American Customers.—^American customers 
know values and what constitutes good service. They are 
the shrewdest buyers in the world, and the best judges of 
values. At the same time they are the most independent 
shoppers, and if proper goods cannot be obtained, they 
cannot be inveigled into taking substitutes. They are the 
most difficult shoppers to manage, and if salespersons do 
not give them proper service, they will not hesitate to leave 
and go to a competitor to buy. They are lookers, and wish 
to make comparisons before purcljpsing. Salespersons and 
managers often detest these lookers, but they forget that 
the looker of today is the buyer of tomorrow. This fact 
should be thoroughly impressed upon every salesperson; 
if so, salespersons will be as courteous and as painstaking 
with lookers as they are with actual buyers. In tfiis age 
of keen competition they must not make a difference be¬ 
tween the two classes or they will lose ctftomers and sales. 

The Looker an Important Factor in Business Building.— 
The looker is a factor in every selling business, and the 
attitude of the average salesperson toward the looker must 
be changed or else the competitor will get the trade and 
prosper. Efficient salesmanship has no place for the sal^ 
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person who makes a difference in any way in the treatment 
of the person whd does not biw and the one who does. 
* The snceess of a Ikrge business is due often to the shrewd 
foresight of the manager in seeing that the looker is given 
every possible courtesy. BfScient salesmanship has to do 
with the above-mentioned classes, yet how many salesper¬ 
sons can see only the first, and are ready to sell to those 
who are ready to buy, and neglect tlfe others! ^^cient 
salesmanship recognizes the importance of the prospective 
buyer, and demands the same courteous attention that is 
given to the actual buyer. 

Impartiality in Treatment of Customers.—Salespersons 
should be careful about judging a customer from appear¬ 
ance. The same interest and courtesy should be shown the 
shabbily dressed as the well dressed. Salespersons should 
remember that the shabbily dressed woman may have more 
"money in the bank than the well-gowned one. Many cus¬ 
tomers are lost by having salespersons neglect them or 
act discourteously merely because they are shabbily dressed. 
One rainy morning a lady worth several hundred thousand 
dollars, dressed in a much-worn suit, with raimJjat and 
fiat to match, went into a store to buy expensive lace for 
her daughter’s wedding gown. She went to the lace depart¬ 
ment and asked to see She special kind of lace that she 
wanted. The saleswoman showed an imitation. The lady 
said! ‘ ‘ This is not what I want. ” “ Why, ’’said the sales¬ 
woman, “such lace is very expensive.’’ The lady turned 
and walked towards the entrance. The saleswoman paid 
no attention and seemed to take no notice. The man¬ 
ager happened to meet the customer at the door. He 
noticed that something was the Aatter, and a$ked if she 
had been properly treated. “I havfe just made,up my mind 
never to enter your store again,’’ she said. The case was 
explained. The manager was profuse in his apologies and 
begged the customer to return. She was placed in charge 
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of anotier sal^iwoman, and chose a thoijsand doUiTB* WOraj 
of lace. The first saleswoman barely ^escaped dWnisad.^ 
This is typical of many experiences happening HbroughOBt 
the stores of America every day. ^very salesperson should 
he thoroughly impressed by the manager -with the fact that 
salesmanship is thoroughly impartial. It treats all cus- 
~tomers with the saipe regard and interest,’ and in the same 
court^us manner. There is no partiality to the well 
dressed, but everyone, rich or poor, finely gowned or shab¬ 
bily dressed, receives the same courteous treatment. 

Ko Excuse for Salesperson Giving Offense.—One thing 
which annoys customers, and which with a little care and 
thought would never happen, is being made to feel that 
they are looked down upon by salespersons. One day a 
friend went into a well-known store and asked to be shown 
a dollar shirt. “Why, we don’t carry anything so cheap,” 
came the answer in a sarcastic tone. On the way to the 
door, he glanced back and saw the salesman say something 
to his neighbor, and both looked after him and smiled. 
Such ^ reply was quite unnecessary. The salesperson 
should have answered courteously: “I’m sorry, but we 
do not carry shirts at less than $1.50. I think the extra 
price virill give much better valu^ in service. May I show 
you some of our shirts?” If he had insisted that he did 
not wish to pay any more, the salesman should have 
said: “I think you will be able to get what you want at 
'Mr. Brown’s.” Such courteous treatment would have im¬ 
pressed the customer and would ijot 'have been forgotten 
when sometime he did want something that could be ob¬ 
tained at this store, "^en salespersops treat customers 
discourtedhsly, it discoprages them from trading with the 
business hohse. Salespersons should remember that cour¬ 
tesy comes first. The person who seeks a cheaper article 
than is carried may be seeking another which is carried. 
.There is no excuse for a salesperson answering on inquiry» 
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in a way which gives offense. The fe-vftr‘snch sales¬ 
persons in a sales/orce, the better for the husiness house. 
Such salespersons’’ prevent husiness expansion, and have 
no place in an efficient ^lesforce. 

Importance of Making Customers Feel at Some.—Many 
customers, when they enter a store to shop, become nervous 
and flustrated., I have often heard persons say: “I don’t^ 
Wow how it is, hut when I go to buy* I seem to flus¬ 
tered and cannot take time to look carefully at what I am 
purchasing.” A valuable quality in a salesperson is the 
ability to put customers at their ease and to make them 
feel at home. To be able to do so, salespersons should be 
absolutely at home themselves. Pew possess this quality 
naturally, but it may be easily acquired. Every salesper¬ 
son should possess it, and the satisfied customers and in¬ 
creased sales that are gained by it will repay many times 
•the little effort necessary to acquire it. Again, it is neces¬ 
sary that a salesperson should be a good student of human 
nature, and know exactly what to do with each customer. 
No two customers are alike, and each must he treated 
differently. A salesperson should be able to deicide by 
sizing up customers what to do to make them feel at 
ease. 

Deceiving Customers Is^Foor Salesmanship.—The average 
American shopper usually knows what is wanted, and it 
is foolhardiness to try to sell something that will do just 
as well. The day is past when customers may he fooled- 
•with affother ^ade of goods. It is poor salesmanship to 
deceive customers into taking something that will do just 
as well. If a customer is acccustomed to the use of a 
favorite brand, it is rarely that “just as good’Vwill serve 
as well under the same conditions. ‘The sale may he made, 
hut there are chances of losing a customer. This is poor 
business. '-Many sales and customers are lost in this way, 
, and it explains why many customers go elsewhere to trade. 
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In every cale aaleapersons should be frank with customers, 
because it will pay in th^ end. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is the importance of satisfaction of customers f 

2. What are the elements of satisfaction? ' » 

3. ^hat precautions should be taken to assure satisfaction? 

4. Name and explain the classes of services. 

5. What services are involved in the delivery of goods? 

6. What precautions should be taken in the delivery of goods? 

7. What are the kinds of services rendered by the manage¬ 

ment? 

8. What are ideal conditions for delivering goods? 

9. What are the kinds of service rendered by the salesforee ? 

10. What are the effects of having customers displeased with 

services? 

11. What two classes may customers be divided into? 

12. What two classes may prospective customers be divided 

into? 

13. '^hy do salespersons neglect prospective customers? 

14. Why is it necessary for the average customer to look 1^ 

fore buying? 

15. Why is impartiality in the treatment of customers a virtue? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


OBJECTIONS 

Xeeting Objections a Necessity.—It is human nature for 
a customer to raise objections of some bind in the course 
of buying. A sale is rarely made, unless it is merely the 
filling of an order, in which there are not several objections 
offered by the customer. During each selling day many 
objections arise which salespersons must know how to meet 
and overcome, or sales will be lost. Salespersons must be 
meet objections successfully or the greatest selling 
efiBciency cannot be attained. 

ObjcctionB Which lack Sincerity.—Salespersons meet all 
classes of people. Many customers make objections simply 
because it is their nature to find fault and to argue. There 
is little seriousness in what they say, and their objections 
are usually purely imaginary ones. Such people have 
conceited opinions, and what they say must not be treated 
in a light or flippant manner. They are easily offended, 
and it takes little to cause them to go to other stores to 
make their purchases. Tact and suggestion will easily- 
overcome the objection^ of this class, and they will buy, 
not knowing that salespersons, by tact and suggestions, 
have turned their criticisms to advantage, and decided for 
them when they believed that they were deciding for them¬ 
selves. ' 

How to Ueet Sincere Objections.—^Many objections are 
made the greatest sincerity. These, like the preceding, 
194 
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are usuallji r^rding quality, price, style, color, size, and 
value. They are sincere and are based upon good reasons. 
In answering them, the irguments in behalf of goods must 
be put forth in a clear, forceful, «nd most convincing man¬ 
ner. Arguments which will be most convincing will vary 
with individuals, and what will be successful in one case 
may be a failure in another. The salesperson must be able 
to re^ the custoiier, and know what arguments to select 
and how to present them, in order to meet the objections. 
Arguments alone will not be as effective as if supplemented 
by properly made suggestions. The failure to meet objec¬ 
tions will cause many customers to refuse to buy, and many 
sales are lost. 

Selling Articles When Style Is a Factor.—Successful sell¬ 
ing, where style is an important factor, depends largely 
upon the handling of objections. A salesperson selling 
hats, eloaks and suits must be able to tell by looking at a 
customer whether a certain style, fit, or color is becordihg. 
No efforts should be made to sell an article which is un¬ 
becoming, and every discouragement should be given to 
prevent a customer from buying such an article. This 
case came to my attention. A lady went into a millinery 
store to buy a hat. There was not a hat that was becoming. 
The saleswoman said: “Madam,'I should not advise you 
to buy as there is not a single hat that is becoming. If 
you will come Monday, we will have a new stock, and I 
think we shall be able to give you a becoming hat.” The 
lady did not buy then, but came back aJd bought a hat 
which greatly pleased her. The Saleswoman made a per¬ 
manent customer. Some time ago I bought a suit of clothes 
from a wfll-known tailoring house. I decided upon a suit 
but objected to the fit^ about the shoulders. The salesman 
said: “Oh, that can be remedied easily enough. It will 
fit you perfectly after our tailor fikes it.” He called the 
tailor. I told him my objection and asked if the Suit wer^ 
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not too large. The tailor at a glance said: “Qertainly it 
is. The suit cannolr be made to give satisfaction.” The 
tailor won my eonfidenee but the talesman lost it. I shall 
never again rely upon the statements of that salesman. 
In cases of style and fit, a salesperson should be able to 
tell whether or not objections are valid, and, if they are, 
they should be a(imitted. “Never sell a garment which 
does not fit” should be an iron law in salesmanship. 

How to Meet Objections of Inferiority to a Comp^itoi’s 
Goods.—A customer may object to goods and declare that 
they are inferior to a competitor’s. The salesperson should 
frankly admit any good qualities in the competitor’s goods 
and then bring out forcibly and in a most convincing man¬ 
ner arguments which clearly show superior qualities in his 
own goods. The salesperson should not make comparisons, 
but leave those to the customer. If properly handled, such 
abjections may be used to advantage in driving home in 
a most convincing manner the superiority of his own goods 
over those of a competitor. 

How to Meet Objections to Quality.—Objections to quality 
are frequently made. Many such objections may be antic¬ 
ipated and avoided through proper arguments and sug¬ 
gestions. If these objections are expressed, they should 
be squarely met, and ans^red in a way that will make the 
customer see the goods from the point of view of the sales¬ 
person. The ability to do this is a valuable attribute. The 
ability to read human nature, a thorough knowledge of 
goods, the proper use of suggestion, and the ability to 
select arguments which Will make the strongest appeal and 
to express them most effectively are the requisites in an¬ 
swering these obje'&tions. • ^ 

Three Classes of Price Objections.—Objections to price are 
the most frequent of all objections. The ability to meet 
these successfully is a valuable asset, and efScient selling 
jis impossible without it. It is so important that every 
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manager sUbnld take special pains to see that each member 
of his salesforce is able to meet successfully price objec¬ 
tions. Price objections Aay be divided into three classes. 
First, those which are not meaift by the customers from 
the point of view of value, but that the prices are higher 
than they can afford to pay. These customers desire a 
cheaper grade of goods. Second, those* which are made 
solely^or the sake*of argument. Many customers think it 
is their duty to make many objections in the course of 
buying, and their most frequent objections are to price. 
Third, those objections which are made with all sincerity. 
The customers object because they sincerely believe that 
the prices are too high for the goods. They are sincere 
in their objections, and believe in what they are saying. 

Necessity of Knowing Eeason for Price Objection.—When 
an objection is made to price, the salesperson should be 
able to tell to which class it belongs. If the goods are toff 
expensive, the salesperson should be able to read this, and 
to judge what the customer is able and willing to pay. 
Many salespersons cannot tell this kind of price objection, 
and continue with arguments to prove that the price 
is satisfactory from the point of view of quality. This is 
not the cause of the objection made, and the customer 
knows it. If the customer can afford to pay the higher 
price, the salesperson in a few cases may be successful. 
If this is the case, the salesperson should know it, and con- 
•tinue the plan of sale with that in mind. On the other 
hand, if the customer cannot afford^ to pay the highdb price, 
the sale is lost. Many salespersons are not able to distin¬ 
guish between these two classes of cijstomers, and they 
wonder wiiy they are *not more successful. A laborer’s 
wife who always appeared neat and tidy in dress went into 
a store to buy a child’s dress. She could not pay more 
than a dollar. The saleswoman showed her a nice dress at 
two dollars. The customer said the price was too high.* 
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The saleswoman thw^t that«he meant ftaf tiiere was 
, not & two^oUir rme in tbe dre^. Argameats wen ased 
to prove that the price »was not*too high considering the 
quality of tbe dress. J'be customer repeated that the price 
Vas too high, and added that she wished to see something 
cheaper. The saleswoman even then did not understand 
the reaWn for thS objection, and continued with arguments, 
to show value. Eventually, the customer went out without 
buying. The saleswoman wondered why she did not nu^e 
the sale. If she had been able to read human nature, 
she could have told that the objection was because the price 
was higher than the customer could pay. This being the 
case, the sale under ordinary circumstances would have 
been made if a dollar dress had been shown. 

How to Meet Insincere Objections to Price.—This class of 
objections should be met with courtesy and all seriousness. 
Tt does not matter what remarks are made about goods 
or prices, a salesperson should never argue or lose tem¬ 
per, but should meet the customer with the utmost courtesy. 
The arguments meeting these objections should be put 
forth with the same earnestness as if the customers were 
sincere. These customers may he led easily through sug¬ 
gestions. Suggestion is a^great force with them. Properly 
used suggestions will slowly hut surely lead them to pur¬ 
chase, and in every instance they will believe that they are 
making the purchases as the result of their own inde¬ 
pendent choice.^ If salespersons know how to handle them' 
and are able to tell tjjem through their ability to read 
human nature, they will not give trouble, but will be 
permanent and valuable advertisers for a business. If, 
on the other hand, they are offended, they will be found 
ready with criticism, and may be the cause of losing many 
sales. They are the hardest class of customers to handle 
and put to a severe test the ability of a salesperson. The 
r greater the percentage of a salesforce who are able to 
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recognize Ib&i class on approach, and Iqiow how to iiandle 
them so as to lead to sale and satisfac^on, the greater 
he its s^ing efficiency. * 

How to Meet Sincere ObjectipitB to Fric&—Proper argu¬ 
ments made in a forcible and convincing manner, assisted 
by proper suggestions and tact, are the chief requisites for 
answering objections of the third class.* .It must'not be 
forgotten that the ability to read human nature, and a 
thorough knowledge of the goods sold are absolute essen¬ 
tials, not only in choosing arguments and presenting them 
in the way that will be most effective, but also in making 
suggestions of the right kind and at the proper time to 
bring the greatest results. Salespersons by their study of 
customers should know what qualities in goods will appeal 
with the greatest force. 

What dualities in Goods to Bring forth.—^With many 
articles, the materials out of which they are made, and thC 
workmanship in their making, with the resultant effect 
upon service, are the chief qualities to be brought forth. 
The essential qualities will vary to some extent with dif- 
ferent*goods. Processes of dyeing, so as to show that ■JJie 
fiber is not weakened and that the color will not fade, are 
important considerations with m^ny classes of goods. Ar¬ 
guments and suggestions should dwell upon those qualities 
which will appeal with the greatest force to the customer. 
It must be remembered that what will forcibly appeal to 
■ one customer will not to another. It is impossible to be 
efficient in answering objections pi this class unless the 
salesperson is able to read human nature correctly. 

How to meet Objections That a Goiy)etitor’s Goods Are 
Better or Cheaper.—The objection that a competitor’s prod¬ 
uct is cheaper or better at the price is frequently made. If 
customers make statements about a competitor’s goods, and 
they are true, they diould be admitted. Such frankness has 
often been the leading cause in making a sale. A salesper* 



m sbonld never dwell upon eon^titors’ goods longer than 
is, absolutely necessary. From the statements of the cus¬ 
tomer, the salesperson should be arfle to discover what quali¬ 
ties in the competitor’s goods make the strongest appeal, 
and then should use arguments to bring out the better qual¬ 
ities in his own goods. Comparisons should not be made, 
but the argument^ in favor of his own ^oods should be so . 
forcibly brought out that the customer will cleanly see, 
through comparisons made by himself, the greater excel¬ 
lence of the goods as compared with the competitor’s. It 
must be emphasized that proper suggestions are absolutely 
essential to make arguments most effective. The mention of 
a competitor’s goods will often give the clue to the quality 
in the article which the customer considers the most im¬ 
portant, and has frequently paved the way for the selec¬ 
tion of arguments, and their use in such a manner as to 
Ifead eventually to sale. 

Personal Objections.—Salespersons should take special 
pains to see that there is nothing in their appearance, man¬ 
ners, or speech that customers will criticize, or that will 
canse them to raise objections. Personal objections should 
be carefully guarded against, as they are factors losing 
sales. Every salesperson ^should carefully analyze self to 
see that there is nothing in appearance, manners, or speech 
to which customers can object. 

Bad Kethods of Keeting Objections.—Many salespersons 
think that as soon as an objection is raised it is time to ■ 
argue. *They believe that the only way to meet objections 
is by arguing with the customer. They argue every point 
railed, in the beliesE that objections can be overcome onlj» 
by directly rebutting, or attempting to rebut, %very wie 
raised. Arguing with a customer should underno circum¬ 
stances be allowed. It is a'sign of the novice and of the 
, inexperienced. It works toward greater and greater ineffi- 
tciency in selling, and causes the loss of many sales. Argu- 
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ing in any *foftn with a customer shou!((J be strictly forbid¬ 
den by every manager. Many salespefsons, on the other 
hand, make little or no attempt tj answer objections. Fre¬ 
quently objections are met wit^ an air of indifference, and 
with the answer, “I don’t know.” Others make all kinds 
of excuses to answer points raised by customers, while still 
others pay no hee^ to objections but continue with their 
prepai^d sales talk. The greater the number of these sales¬ 
persons in a salesforce, the greater its inefSeieney. It is 
the work of the manager to see that salespersons are prop¬ 
erly trained in methods of meeting objections, because 
without this skill selling efficiency is impossible. 

Essentials for Meeting Objections.—Salespersons should 
endeavor to anticipate objections, and to avoid them by 
putting forth arguments which wiU forestall them. If 
objections are made, they should be met squarely. A thor¬ 
ough knowledge of goods, the ability to read human nature, 
the power to choose proper arguments and present them in 
the most convincing manner, the ability to use proper sug- 
gestiorig, and tact are the essentials in meeting objections. 
Possessed of these qualities, no difSculty will be experienced 
in meeting any objections which may be made. 


QUESTIONS 

■ 1. Why is the meeting of objections an essentia] problem 

in selling? * 

2. How should objections which are made for the sake of 

argument be met? 

3. Hov^ should objections to style be mA? 

4. What should be dene when a customer claims superiority 

of competitor’s goods? 

5. How should objections to quality be met? 

6. What are the three classes of price objections? How 

should each be met? 
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7. From the point of view of objections, into What classes 

may customers be divided T 

8. What is the importance of alAlity to read human nature 

in answering objecfionsT 

9. How should objections that a competitor’s goods are 

cheaper be met? 

10. How do pempnal objections interfere with efficient selling? 

11. How may salespersons successfully anticipate objections? 

12. What are the effects of arguing in attempting t(f^nswer 

objections? 

13. Mention improper ways which are in practice for meeting 

objections. 

14. What is the importance of tact and of suggestion in meet- 

ing objections? 

15. How should salespersons be trained to meet objections? 
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CHAPTER XVII 
SUGGESTION 

little Heed Is Paid to Suggestion in Business.—Sugges¬ 
tion is not new, as it has been used by man from time im¬ 
memorial. In spite of its long usage, few are able to give 
a clear and concise definition of what the term really 
means. The average individual looks upon suggestion as 
a mysterious power which may be used by a few. The 
whole subject of suggestion, in the average mind, is asso¬ 
ciated with hypnotism, a mystic power which may be 
used by some for good or evil. Hypnotism is looked upon 
with awe and with little favor by the people in general, 
and so«uggestion has received little attention. 

Hypnotism and Business.—Many have claimed that the 
hypnotic spell, a mystic power, could be utilized in busi¬ 
ness as well as in medicine, surgcty, and dentistry. Posi¬ 
tive suggestion has been used with great success in medi¬ 
cine, and its use in this field will receive greater attention 
jn the near future. The business man sees something un¬ 
canny in the hypnotic spell, and looks with ridicule upon 
its attempted use in business. As a result of this attitude, 
the whole subject of suggestion has met with disfavor in 
the busine^ world. 

Suggestion a Force im Business.—Suggestion is an impor¬ 
tant force in business. The use of suggestion in its applica¬ 
tion to influence, lead, and control people must be separated 
from hypnotism. The hypnotic spell cannot be success- 
203 
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fully defended as a power in business, 'rfheteas the basic 
structure of influencing men is based upon suggestion. 
EflScient ■ salesmanship depend^ more upon the ability to 
influence people than upon anything else. Such being the 
ease, suggestion is of the greatest imgjirtanee, and its 
meaning and the principles underlying its use should be 
understood by 'every salesperson. ^ 

Meaning of Suggestion.—“Suggestion,” says Mr. Varda- 
man, “is a peculiar mental action that causes people to 
act without knowing why they act.” An eminent psychol¬ 
ogist says that by suggestion is meant nothing' more than 
the intrusion of an idea into the mind with suoh skill and 
power that it dominatec and for the moment disarms, or 
excludes, all other ideas which might prevent its realiza- 
tjon. 

How It Works.—The working of the mind through sug- 
* gestion depends upon the fact that any idea tends to result 
in its appropriate act, if no compulsory idea or physical 
impediment prevents it. Accordingly, the idea which re¬ 
sults in action is so strongly aroused in a persoji’s mind 
' ^at, for the time, it dominates the mind and no conflicting 
ideas appear. The force of suggestion is based upon the 
arousal of a convictioi^ unopposed by any contrary idea 
that a certain prevailing idea will take place. Accordingly, 
the idea must be accepted and acted upon without tendency 
to deliberate. 

dome Causes^ of Sales.—A sale may be simply a mechan¬ 
ical process. A persoij wishes an article, goes into a store, 
and buys without deliberation. Suggestion may or may 
not have been thf cause of desirjng the article. Another 
person using the article may h^ve suggested it to the 
purchaser. Seeing its use displayed or reading an adver¬ 
tisement may have suggested it. Hearing another speak 
•about it or seeing another using it may have been the 
I, cause of suggesting its purchase. 
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Snggestioif aa Important Factor in Selling.—Many sales 
come as the result of satisfaction in thj use of an article, 
and the desire to continue its use. Sliggestions to buy 
may frequently come from a salesjferson, and a sale is made 
because the pi;^hase of the article is suggested at the 
proper psychological moment. Many sales are the result 
pf careful deliberation. Time is necessary for the con- 
sideratiqp of arguments in favor of purchase. In such 
cases, the sales depend largely upon the choice of proper 
arguments, and their presentation in the best manner to 
carry conation. With sales resulting from deliberation, 
suggestion's an important factor in carrying the customer 
successfully through the different; steps leading eventually 
to purchase and satisfaction. Many sales owe their origin 
solely to suggestion, while with others suggestion is the 
secret guiding force directing customers slowly, and with¬ 
out their knowing it, to the goal of purchase. • 

Persons Differ in Suggestibility.—Persons differ widely 
in suggestibility. Some are easily suggested to action, 
while others refuse to act except as the result of delibera¬ 
tion. Persons vary also in suggestibility from time to 
time. They may at one time refuse to be moved into action 
except as the result of deliberati^, while at another they 
obey a slight suggestion. Argument and suggestion are two 
powerful forces influencing customers in making sales. The 
average customer responds more to the latter than to the 
former. Suggestion plays the exclusive role in making 
many sales, and assists, when argument and delibSration 
must be used, in carrying conviction. 

Classes of Customers.—Customers mt^ be divided into 
two classes: professionai buyers, and the general public. 

Professional Buyers.—The professional buyer knows what 
is wanted, and will deliberate. Clean-cut arguments must 
be given why the goods are the best in the market. 

General Public .—The general public, on the other hand,. 
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28 moved more by suggestion than by argument. What 
arguments to use hnd when, and how to use suggestion, 
vary with each customer. It tdsts the ability of a sales¬ 
person to apply the priliciples underlying human nature, 
and to read the character of each customer. Many cus¬ 
tomers do not wish to be troubled by deliberating, and rely 
upon salespersons to decide for them. In these cases, sug¬ 
gestion is an important factor, and knowing whaj^to sug¬ 
gest, and when, will depend largely upon the salesperson’s 
ability to read the customer’s character. 

Kan a Creature of Suggestion.—People are accustomed to 
respond to suggestion from childhood. Normal suggestion 
is a healthy, indispensab,le factor of mental life. Man is, 
as one psychologist states, largely a creature of suggestion. 
Nevertheless, women are more susceptible to suggestion 
than men, and suggestion can be used with greater force 
»with the weaker sex. All normal persons are suggestible 
under certain conditions, and take suggestion of the right 
kind if given properly. Many customers are mentally 
lazy, and do not wish to be troubled with deliberating in 
deciding what to buy. They even expect salespersons to 
assist them in choice, and frequently rely wholly upon sales¬ 
persons to do the choking. 

law of Sugtgestion.—The law of suggestion is that every 
idea of an action results in that action unless hindered by 
an impeding idea or physical impediment. In other words, 
there is a tendency for every thought to put itself into 
Bctiotfl It doM not matter what the idea is, it suggests 
the corresponding action. The . action may, nevertheless, 
be prevented by competing ideas which prevent the idea 
from being carried out. 

Keep the Customer’s Mind FoouseH upon the ^ods.— 
chologistB tell us that every idea which enters the mind is 
Jield as true unless counteracted by some contradictory idea 
, w ideas. A fundamental requirement in sucoes^ul selling 



is to arouse Interest in favor of goods, and to cany the 
customer through to sale without arousing conflicting ideas 
about competitors or othei*lines of goods? Thoughts about 
other goods, which may lead to coitparisons, should not be 
allowed to enter the mind of a customer. If a customer 
mentions a competitor’s goods, the salesman should adroitly 
bring the customer’s mind back to his goods. It is poor 
salesmarjhip to mention a competitor’s goods in any way, 
or to criticize or discuss a competitor’s goods if mentioned 
by a customer. If suggestion is to attain its greatest suc¬ 
cess, all ideas of other goods which might cause comparisons 
to arise or criticisms to be made should be excluded. No 
thought of anything except the, goods being purchased 
should be allowed to enter a customer’s mind. Attention 
to competitors’ goods should not only be prevented as far 
as possible, but choice should be eliminated and attention 
focused upon a single article. ^ 

factors Bequisite for Effective Suggestion.—Suggestion is 
effective when the desired action is obtained. There are 
many factors assisting in making suggestions effective. 
The mo^ important is confidence in the salesperson. State¬ 
ments are accepted as facts without criticism by one to 
whom a person is an authority. thorough knowledge 
of goods is necessary to instill in the customer confidence in 
a salesperson. As soon as a customer believes that a sales¬ 
person thoroughly knows the goods, and takes as true what 
is presented, a sale is two-thirds made. A customer is then 
in a position to be guided by proper suggestions presented 
in the proper way. No salesperson can be successful in get¬ 
ting proper returns from suggestions unless there is sincere 
faith in the>goods sold. X salesperson must have confidence 
in self to oarry the customer successfully through the 
varimiB steps of a sale, and must show that confidence in 
every act. Confidence in goods and in self is the baaie, 
structure *bf suggestion. Frankness, openness, and confi- 
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‘iflence cast aside suspicion and increase ti^e power of sug¬ 
gestion. • 

Paotors Which Sandicap Suggestion,—Salespersons must 
remember, as Mr. Vardaman says, that they cannot antago-' 
nize and influence at the same time. No salesperson should 
ever be guilty of arguing with a customer. One aim of 
salesmanship is.to get customers to look at goods from the 
point of view of the salesperson, and Cf customers are an¬ 
tagonized in any way, this is prevented. Many customers 
are fond of criticizing, finding fault with goods, and telling 
of good qualities in competitors’ goods. If salespersons 
allow their anger to be aroused, or give way to arguing, 
sales are, in the majority of cases, lost. If, on the other 
band, they keep good-natured, emphasize the strong points 
of their goods, and as the result of thorough knowledge' 
show that they are masters of the situation, they can, by 
«the proper use of suggestion, offset the antagonism of 
customers, and not only make sales but gain their confi¬ 
dence, which is valuable for the future. 

Necessity of Ability to Bead Human Nature.—Many cus¬ 
tomers never make logical decisions. The average tustomer 
Ifetes to be bored by deliberating and wishes to make a 
selection ■with as little effort as possible, but there are others 
who do not accept anything said by salespersons as true, 
without investigation, and do not buy without careful 
deliberation. Between the most credulous, who are willing 
to follow suggestions without hesitation, and the most stub¬ 
born, ^ho are'dsually proof against suggestion, there are 
many degrees of suggestibility. The ability to read human' 
nature correctly is an absolute necessity in obtaining effec¬ 
tive results from* suggestions. A salespersoi;. should be 
able upon first approach to readls customer, and ^ the 
first few words ascertain the degree of suggestibility in 
the person. Upon the correct reading of human nature 
depends the effectiveness of suggestion in knowifg what to 
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suggest, and l|ow, and when, so as/ti lead customers slowly'' 
and surely to th^ goal of sale. , 

Two Uethods of Induencing Customerar-Argumentation 
and suggestion are two methods whifh are used to influence 
customers. The first is based upon arguments, and re¬ 
quires deliberation upon the part of the customer to decide 
if purchase is to be made: With professional buyers, this 
method is the only ope which can be used. These buyers 
must be ilifluenced by arguments proving that the goods 
are the best in the market to meet the demands to be filled. 
The second is where a sale is the result of suggestion with¬ 
out deliberation on the part of the customer. It is, never¬ 
theless, necessary to supplement the first method with 
suggestions. Skillful suggestions ptoperly made, and made 
at the right time, will materially assist in making argu¬ 
ments effective. The argumentative method cannot be made 
effective without the use of suggestion during every step 
of a sale. 

Belation Between Cost of Article and Wealth of the Cus¬ 
tomer.—The effectiveness of the suggestive method de¬ 
creases directly with the increase of the coat of an article 
as compared with the wealth of a customer. It does nots 
matter how forcible are the suggestions used, it would be 
impossible to make the sale of a ifix-dollar pair of shoes 
to a laboring man, whereas a man of wealth may' readily 
purchase them if the proper suggestions are made. It is 
necessary for a salesperson to read the customer and learn 
the character of the goods which may be soli througb.sug- 
gestion. • 

Kindi of Articles to Suggest.—-Suggestion may cause im¬ 
mediate sale or future purchase. Many sales are made 
through suggesting allied goods. Many shoe stores carry 
hosiery. 'When shoes are sold, other sales are frequently 
made by suggesting hosiery. 'When a customer buys shirts, 
tho salespolson should suggest collars and ties. In the 
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gpring, many sales are^^ade in men’s farnis|;iines by sug¬ 
gesting summer underwear. With seaso^l goods, many 
sales may be made at the begii^ing of the season through 
proper suggestions. Tfee goods to suggest, and when and- 
how, will depend upon the customer, and the ability of the 
salesperson to read the customer and decide the character 
of the goods that will he bought. To a laboring man it 
would he folly to suggest a dollar ti(j, while to a man of 
means and a careful dresser, it would be a wasfe of time 
to suggest a cheap tie. Effective suggestion depends upon 
the ability of salespersons to read the character of cus¬ 
tomers, decide the grade and kind of goods that will be 
purchased, and suggest only these. 

Necessity of Correct Character Beading.—A mistake in 
character reading often leads to an offense, and will have a- 
tendency to drive customers away. By a lady of means 
^ and a good dresser, the suggestion of a two-dollar waist 
might he taken as an offense, whereas the suggestion of 
a pretty ten-dollar one might cause a present or future 
sale. A salesperson should never make the mistake of sug¬ 
gesting a much cheaper article than is bought, end if in 
doubt, it is better to suggest a more expensive one first, and 
a cheaper one later. If customers are practical and pay 
attention to quality arid value, this should he noticed by 
the salespersons, and suggestions concerning these at¬ 
tributes in goods will make the arguments more forcible 
If the customers are particular about style, suggestions 
concerning tha>latest cut or fit will greatly assist in making 
a sale. A saleswoman of dresses, waists, suits, and hats 
should be able to tell at a glance the particular shade, style, 
and cut which v/iU he most becoming, and suitable sugges¬ 
tions are essential for efiScient selling. 

Further Aids to Assist Suggestion.—There are many other 
factors necessary besides confidence and ability to read 
human nature to make suggestions effective. T^ie salesper- 
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son must hcfveithe attention an^ the interest of the cus¬ 
tomer. The suggestions must be de^ite, pointed, and 
clearly expressed. The action suggested must be clear, and 
filled with necessity on the part of’the customer. The force 
of the suggestion and the chance of a successful result will 
be based upon arousing in the mind of the customer a deci¬ 
sion to carry out the idea suggested. No’conflicting ideas 
should bp permitted to arise to prevent the action sug¬ 
gested. Salespersons should remember that customers 
usually believe in arguments put forth by them, because 
good suggestions lead customers to see goods from the point 
of view of the salespersons, and when this is accomplished, 
a sale is easily made. • 

Hahe Customers Believe That They Are Doing the Decid¬ 
ing.—The suggestions in every case should be adroitly 
made and given at the proper time. It is a valuable asset 
to be able to use suggestions in such a way as to maktf 
customers see goods as they are seen by the salesperson, and 
yet have the customers believe that the deciding is done 
by them independently and without any assistance. Cus¬ 
tomers should be made to feel that they are not forced Jo 
accept ideas, but that in so doing they are acting independ¬ 
ently and doing just what they \sish to do. They should 
feel that they are making the only natural selection under 
the circumstances, and are doing voluntarily what in real¬ 
ity they are doing from the suggestions of the salesper¬ 
sons. 

PositiTe and negative Suggestion!.—Suggestions may be 
positive or negative. The ppsitive suggestion should be 
used by every salesperson, and the negative should be 
avoided. Mr. VardamM well expresses it when he says 
that the positive suggestion causes people to say “yes” 
when they would ordinarily say “no,” and the negative 
causes them to say “no” when salespersonsjthink they 
should say “yes.” The customer should be carefully led • 
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through the different steps of a sale. The ide4s put forth 
should he positive, and lead to greater and greater interest 
in goods and, eventually, to purcfnase. Positive suggestion 
does not permit a doubt to arise as to purchase, hut causes 
increased interest in goods through making the customer 
see the goods in the same way in which they are seen by 
the salesperson: ' 

Effects of Negative Suggestions.—^alesperso;pii often 
wonder why they are not more successful. If they were 
to study carefully what they say to customers, they would 
find that the fault is largely due to negative suggestions. 
If the suggestion is negative, it brings the answer “no,” 
and does not cause any dasire to arise for the goods. Many 
salespersons have said to me after I have made a purchase: 
“Is that all?” The answer, “Yes,” comes unconsciously. 
The idea did not arise that possibly there might he some¬ 
thing else needed. If the salesperson had said, “What 
else?” the answer might have been different. These an¬ 
swers, to the average individual, do not appear to he ma¬ 
terially different, yet in effect they are. The firet is a 
negative suggestion, loses many sales, and should not he 
used, while the second is positive, and often results in 
further purchases. Wh^ a purchase has been made, a 
salesperson, in suggesting that there may be something else 
needed, should always he careful to use a positive sugges¬ 
tion. Every salesperson should make special pains to see 
that the negative suggestion is not used, because it defeats 
the very purpose of suggestion. 

Negative v. Positive Suggestions.—Some time ago I went 
into a store to bt^y a collar. I ^old the size and style, 
and gave the salesman the fifteen cents. He 'simply re¬ 
marked: “That’s all, is it?” I said, “Yes,’’•and walked 
out. Later I was again in need of a collar and went into 
a different store. I decided upon the style wanted, the 
•salesman took out two, and simply said, “Two for a quar- 
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ter.” I took tyo though I had4mly intended to buy one. 
Then the salesman said: “We have jusf received the latest 
styles in ties. Allow me lo show you s&ne.” I bought a 
tie. - The salesman, not satisfied, Wd: “We have special 
values in shirts. It will only take a minute to look over 
a few of our best patterns.” I finally bought a shirt. 
The salesman had used positive suggestior/ and made sales 
where thj negative Vould have failed. Mr. J. S. Enox, in 
“Salesmanship and Business Efficiency,” gives a good 
illustration of a negative suggestion which lost a sale. 
A farmer came to town to buy a self-binder. He looked at 
a binder which pleased him and was about to buy it. The 
salesman, thinking that he woijjd further convince the 
farmer, said: “I tell you, this binder has given us very 
little trouble. ’ ’ The farmer was looking for a binder which 
would not give any trouble, not even a little. He said: 
“Well, I guess I wiU look around first before I buy.” Hff 
went across the street to another salesman, examined his 
binder, and at the conclusion of a conversation the sales¬ 
man remarked: “This binder has given us excellent satis¬ 
faction.’’ The machine was purchased. If the first sales¬ 
man had used the same remark, he would have made a 
sale. , 

An Effective Positive Suggestion.—Mr. Knox, to illustrate 
the effectiveness of positive suggestion, tells about an adver¬ 
tisement of a top buggy in a mail order catalog. The 
price printed under the buggy was $39.00. Alongside the 
buggy in big letters was the statemept, “Don’t buy a'cheap 
buggy.” This suggested that the buggy was of good value. 
That little statement sold a number of Jiuggies. 

Suggestion of Short Weight.—I once bought five pounds 
of sugar. It was put up in a large bag. As soon as the 
bag was given to me, the suggestion came to me that I was 
not getting full weight. To convince myself, I weighed 
the sugar, and found that I had exactly five pounds. To 
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|Toid sach suggestions,^ ^lespersons should ^ careful to 
put goods in bags t>f proper size, so that the suggestion of 
short weight or nfeasure will nof arise. 

Suggestion of lack of interest and Indifierenoe.—A sales-' 
person’s whole attention should be concentrated upon the 
customer, and every possible courtesy should be extended. 
If such is not. the case, there will often be suggested lack 
of interest and indifference on the partK)! the store towards 
the customer. A lady recently remarked that sKe was not 
going to a certain place to trade any more. I asked why. 
“Oh,” she said, “the last two times I went in, the pro¬ 
prietor did not take time to speak, and his manner made 
me feel that he was not j)articular whether I traded there 
or not, so I am going where I shall receive a welcome.” 
Later I asked the proprietor if he remembered this person. 
He said: “Yes, but I have not seen her in the store re- 
•cently. I wonder why. She was one of my best cus¬ 
tomers.” The attitude of indifference suggested to the cus¬ 
tomer that the proprietor did not take any interest in her 
trade, so she wished to trade with people who did. Many 
customers are in this way turned away from storei Indif¬ 
ference in greeting, in waiting upon customers, or in leave- 
taking will,, through suggestion, have a very important 
bearing upon sales. 

Suggestions in Closing a Sale.—Suggestion is of special 
importance in closing a sale. Many a salesperson can 
arouse interest and convert it into desire to buy, but &nnot 
get d customef to resolve to buy and make a purchase. 
“Do you wish to take them with you or have them deliv¬ 
ered!” “Do you wish to pay for them or have them sent 
C.O.D.!.” These two questions* have made jnany sales. 
The offering of an order to sign Fas made many customers 
decide to buy. These suggestions must be given at the 
psychological moment or they will not prove effective. It 
jemains with the salesperson, through a careful study of 
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the custome^, tt know when the cnstom^ is ready to decide 
and only needs the suggestion to make ^e purchase. 

Effioient Salesmanship W Sn^^gestion.—Efficient sales¬ 
manship is impossible without suggestion. Suggestions in 
the proper form and at the proper time are the cause of 
many sales. A salesperson should pay special attention 
to the study of suggestion, and at the same' time carefully 
analyze self to see if the proper use is made of it. The 
average shopper is moved by suggestion more than by any 
other force. This being the case, its importance should be 
clearly impressed upon every salesperson. 'Walter DiU 
Scott says; “Man has been called the reasoning animal, 
but he could with greater truthfulness be called the crea¬ 
ture of suggestion. He is reasonable, but he is to a greater 
extent, suggestible.” 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why is suggestion an important force in business f 

2. How does suggestion work? 

3. la what way does suggestion assist argument in making 

salesT * 

4. Compare suggestion and argument as forces in making 

sales with the general public? 

5. What is the law of suggestion f 

6. What requisites are necessary to make suggestions 
^ effective t 

7. Mention and explain methods for influencing customers. 

8. In what way may suggestions qpnse future sales t* 

9. 'What is the relation between effective suggestion and the 

ability to read human nature? 

10. 'Wha^ is the importance of knowing the proper time to 
^ makp suggestionif 

11. Why should suggestions be positive? 

12. Mention some of the effects of negative suggestions. 

13. 'What is the difference between a direct and an indirect 

suggestion? 
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14. Why is suggestion an'important force ii; closing a salet 

15. Give two ez^ples of negative suggestions which lost 

sales. 
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THE llANAGEE AND SELLING 

Efficient Uanagement as Well as Efficient Salesmansliip 
Seqniied.—There are many factors which depend upon the 
manager in order to make efficient selling possible. The 
requisites for efficient selling go ])eyond the salesperson to 
the manager. It does not matter how efficient a saleaforce 
a business has, if its management does not do its part in 
making conditions favorable for efficient selling, the best 
results will not be attained. Efficient management and 
efficient salesmanship must go hand in hand, as inefficiency 
in either may counterbalance the effieieney of the other 
and cause failure. All guesswork and chance should be 
eliminated from management and salesmanship, and each 
should be reduced to a scientific basis. Then there is 
little fear from competition, an^ business expansion and 
success are assured. 

Importance of Quality in Goods.—Quality in goods sold, 
goods put upon the market in an attractive manner, and 
the attracting of prospective custwners to goods are im¬ 
portant considerations for every, manager. Quality in 
goods put upon the market is important for manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer. Every manuf|cturing firm should 
Btriv^to turn out goods of the highest quality, and no goods 
exdSpt these should be allowed to leave the premises. Noth¬ 
ing so reacts upon a manufacturer as to let the consuming 
public learn that low grade goods go on the market. 
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Heed of Kigid Inepeo^o^i.—^Precautions sho^ild be taken 
to insure that onlygoods of the highest gra^e are produced. 
Competent and trustworthy injectors should be chosen, 
and not only should raw materials b4 carefully inspected, 
but a separate inspection should be made during each 
process of manufacture, and finally the finished article 
should pass most rigid tests. Quality in goods cannot be 
overlooked, and should receive the closest attention in every 
manufacturing firm. Business failures are frequently due 
to carelessness in putting goods of low quality on the 
market. 

The Wholesale and Betail Business, and Quality in Goods. 
—^Attention to quality is as important with wholesale and 
retail stores as with manufacturing firms. A store should 
take the greatest precautions to assure the handling of 
goods of the highest grade. When a store’s name becomes 
' qgsociated with goods of high grade, it becomes a valuable 
asset. Quality in goods is one of the fundamentals of 
business success. The average American customer is a 
good judge of values. Deception may succeed once, but it 
' is hard to make it succeed a second time. When o^hce the 
cohfidence of the public in the quality of a firm’s goods is 
shaken, it is hard to regain it. 

Quality in Goods Sold and Business Success.—Goods must 
be sold at a profit in order that a business may succeed. 
Success depends not only upon selling goods at a profit 
but upon a certain amount’s being sold. A business enter¬ 
prise must have'customers for its wares, and success de¬ 
pends upon the list of satisfied customers who are not only 
permanent, but, on account of the quality of goods received 
and services rendered, influence fiieir friends ,to'' become 
customers. One of the essentials In securing, permd^nt 
customers is quality in goods sold, and it is the basic struc- 
tuK upon which the success of a business enterprise is 
built. 
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Belief of SalMpenons in Goodsl—Salespersons, to gain the 
highest selling li^fSciency, must firmly* believe that their 
goods are of the highest ({uality. If they do not believe so, 
they caimot become enthusiastic ifi selling goods which they 
know they are misrepresenting. Salespersons may deceive 
their customers for a short time in the quality of their 
goods, but this is only temporary. * ■ 

Best Vglne for thfe Price.—Best value for the price is what 
attracts. The merchant or manufacturer who can convince 
the buying public that he is giving the best value for the 
price has a decided advantage over competitors. When 
the confidence of the people is once secured, every precau¬ 
tion should be taken to keep it„and this may he done by 
preventing inferior grades of goods from being sold. Many 
believe that when confidence is once secured, the public 
may he duped by inferior grades. It will not take the 
public long to discover that they are being deceived, awi. 
once that is realized, the old established standard may 
not be regained. Give people the best value for their 
money and have them waited upon by competent and efiS- 
cient salespersons, and a merchant need not fear the ^in¬ 
roads of competition. 

Clean and Attractive Container^a Necessity.—The placing 
of goods on the market in an attractive manner has an 
important hearing upon selling. Many large business 
houses owe their success to the manner in which they 
place their goods before the public. An enterprising house 
should always be on the lookout fof a more attractii^ man¬ 
ner of offering goods. A business man should Strive to 
have hisjgoods placed on the market in^ little more attrac¬ 
tive natfnntr than are tfiose of his competitor. The display 
of^oods in clean, atrfactive containers is a fundamental 
cause of success in the selling of many goods. Tidiness and 
cleanliness in placing goods before the people are noticed 
by buyers, and often make sales. , 
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ImportaiLoe of Adjertuin^.—^Advertising, or 1)he acquaint¬ 
ing of people witl^ the name, nature, and'use of a salable 
commodity, is today an absolufe nepessity in successful 
selling. Prospective buyers should know of the existence of 
goods, and this is accomplished through advertising. Ad¬ 
vertising has passed from the speculative stage to where 
it is an absolute necessity, and like anything else may be 
good or bad. Bad is simply a waste of money, while good 
is one of the most potent factors in' business success. A 
few years ago many business men did not consider adver¬ 
tising of much importance, but it has increased in impor¬ 
tance until today it would be difiScult to find any business 
of ordinary size which docs not advertise. 

Its Twofold Pnrposei.—Advertising is a creative force in 
^usiness. It causes new needs, multiplies human wants, 
an^ creates new demands. The creating of a new demand 
:i^ts primary object, yet its results are more far-reaching. 
Tbday it is realized that it is a strong factor in assuring 
business stability. Success in business is assured by effi¬ 
ciency in selling and in advertising, and by putting goods 
of ^he best quality on the market. Advertising has, there¬ 
fore, a twofold purpose to perform; (1) to create a de¬ 
mand for goods, and (2)'to maintain the demand already 
created. 

Essentials for Oood Advertising.—The purpose of adver¬ 
tising is to sell goods, and the aim is to sell the greatest 
amount with thejeast expenditure in advertising. Adver¬ 
tising IS a necessity in every business, and should be placed 
in charge of a competent man who should strive to increase 
its efficiency throuch obtaining t^e greatest risjdts for 
the money expended. Poor mediums and poof cofeare 
sources of waste and represent large losses. T(>b much em¬ 
phasis cannot be placed upon the necessity of increasing 
returns through the choice of proper mediums, and the 
ivriting of good copy. Good mediums and good copy sell 
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goods, and are tbe reqoifdtes fqr the efficiencj which 
every busings management should striye for in advertis¬ 
ing- V . 

Advertising Needs ^ffioieiht Selling to Get Largest Betnms. 

—Advertising is a most valuable factor in getting pros¬ 
pective customers attracted to goods. Frequently all sell¬ 
ing is done through advertising but at other times cus¬ 
tomers are attracted to the goods and it r^uires salesper¬ 
sons to ccpvert prospects into actual purchasers. In retail 
advertising one of the chief purposes is to attract people to 
the stores to purchase certain goods, and then to give them 
such excellent service and quality in goods purchased that 
they become not only permanent patrons but advertisers for 
new customers. Scores of retail# stores pay thousands of 
dollars to draw prospective customers to their stores, and 
then drive them away by unsatisfactory service, through 
inefiBcient salespersons or through the poor quality of arti¬ 
cles sold. To obtain the best possible returns, retail advOf- 
tising should be accompanied by efScient salesmanship. 
Getting prospective customers into stores by efScient ad¬ 
vertising, and giving them such service and value that they 
are satisfied and become permanent customers, are factors 
working for increased sales and for larger profits. 

Importance of Store Location.—djocation is an important 
factor to be considered in getting customers in a retail 
store. Special consideration should be given to the class of 
trade wanted, and a location should be selected where the 
desired dass of customers pass. This ma^ be easily^ ascer¬ 
tained by observing the crowd passing a certain point. At¬ 
tention should be given to quality as well as to numbers. 
Factoi^"&t the vicinity.may be the cause of a large number 
passjre a**icertain poijit, but it is not a buying crowd. 
Frequently* the proximity of factories proves a disadvan¬ 
tage as the class of traders desired, not wishing to be 
jostled by the hurrying factory employes, will pass along 
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other thoronghfares. A ^all, steady crowd^is far better 
than rushes once tr twice a day. It is advisable to locate 
in a retail section, because people^^shop where the most stores 
are situated. People ordinarily travel one side of a street' 
more than the other; therefore care should be taken to 
choose the right side. A conspicuous location is very desir¬ 
able as it is vtduable for advertising, and is certain to draw 
trade. A retail store to succeed must have customers, an& 
its location often means either success or failurCT 

Factors in a Retail Business, 'Which Should Be Considered. 
—In a retail business there are other factors which have 
a direct and important bearing upon the number of sales, 
and materially assist in increasing selling elBciency. Proper 
lighting, good service, lai%e window space, sufScient selling 
space, attractive arrangement and attractive display of 
goods are important. 

flighting.—Lighting facilities in a store have a direct and 
itnportant bearing upon the health and the efficiency of a 
salesforce. Efficiency in illumination is measured by the 
light obtained. It depends upon the ability of customers 
and salespersons to see the goods clearly and distinctly 
without the least effort or strain. There is no standard in 
the illumination of stores. The test is that there should 
be sufficient light in every part of a store, so that customers 
and salespersons may see the goods distinctly and clearly, 
and be able to test qualities without eyestrain. 

Natural v. Artificial lighting.—The cheapest and the best 
light is natural kght, diffused uniformly through sufficient 
windows for proper lighting. The eyes should not be 
strained even on a cloudy day. Experiments ^nrove that 
after three hours’ frork in ordinary daylight, tljjm,^ little 
change in the working efficiency o£ the eye, l^ut aftkk,.the 
same period of work in artificial light, the keenness of the 
eye has decreased very much and there is a distinct loss in 
muscular adjustment for accurate vision. Observe an db- 
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ject steadily ^or half an hour ij Natural light, and then 
in artificial; the toference in strain npoif the eye is notice¬ 
able. Artificial Irfehting jf any kind differs materially 
from daylight in that it does not> fnrnish a pnre white 
light, the customary light rays being red, yellow, or 
violet. There is a difference of opinion as to the color best 
smted for the eyes, but it cannot be disputed that vision 
is most perfect, and there is less strain, ilnder the influence 
of white li|ht. 

How to Obtain a Supply of Daylight.—It is only recently 
that business men have learned the importance and the 
value of an abundant supply of hatural light, and have 
taken special care to have as large an area of glass as 
possible. To get the greatest supply of light, the window 
glass should be either pure white, ribbed, or prismatic, 
and scrupulously clean. The walls and the ceiling of a 
room have an important hearing upon the diffusion of ligh^ 
They should be painted creamy white, white, or greenish 
gray. Some use whitewash, but its lack of durability, re¬ 
sulting in its falling off in flakes, makes it a continuous 
nuisanc^ Frequently a wall painted white gives a glare 
which is injurious to the eye. A cream color never glardS, 
and gives the best satisfaction as ^ suitable color for walls 
and ceiling. Walls and ceilings should be kept clean 
because if dirty and dingy, the proper diffusion is 
not obtained, and the lack of sufficient light gives eye¬ 
strain. 

Artificial Lighting a Necessity.—In many congested*trad- 
ing districts it is impossible to obtam sufficient natural light 
in many narts of a store, even during the long days of 
summMi^^uring the fall and winter months many large 
department stores depeifd largely, for light, upon artificial 
lighting. An efficient artificial lighting system is important 
in every store. Arc, incandescent, gas, and kerosene lamps 
were practically the only artificial lights available ten years 
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ago. Daring the past ieif years many inmnwements have 
been made in elecmc and in gas lighting 

Hectrie Ugbtii^.—Of the nany varieties of electric 
lights on the market, th^ tungsten is the most favored and 
the most satisfactory. Due to the absence of danger from 
fire, to the fact that no gases are thrown off, and to its 
causing no mate!;ial increase in temperature, the electrjc 
lamp has a decided advantage over thtf gas. If tte electric 
lamp is not available or possible, gas used with a Welsbach 
burner gives the most satisfactory light. With the increase 
during recent years in the use of electricity, it is hard to 
find a town of any size in the East, Middle West, or even 
in the major part of th^ Far West, which has not the use 
of electricity. If a store is not wired, and electricity is 
available, the better service resulting from the better light 
will in a short time pay the cost of the installation of an 
tilcctric lighting system. Electric lighting gives the best 
satisfaction of all lighting, and should be used wherever 
possible. 

Seqniiements of an Artificial lighting System.—The re¬ 
quirements of a satisfactory lighting system are as follows: 
There should be sulBeient light for customers to see dis¬ 
tinctly and clearly the quality of the goods, and for sales¬ 
persons to display to best advantage the selling points of 
their goods. There should be uniform illumination. The 
entire selling space should have sufficient light, and light¬ 
ing should not be restricted to certain sections. There 
should be reliability. ,The light should always be available 
when needed, and should be constant and not flickering. 
A flickering light is not only slj'aining but hjjnoying to 
customers as well as to salespersons. There sltoild be 
proper quality. This has to do with intensity, Ihftt is, 
proper intensity of light, proper diffusion through the 
lighted space, and absence of glare. 

Defective lighting and Loss of Sales.—Many sales aa- 



nually are lest through defeotiee* lighting and inefficient 
light. CuBtomei^do not like to shop in dark and dismal 
places and will turn awayifrom them. / heard a customer 
say: “Let us go to Mr. Smith’s.* There is not sufficient 
light in Mr. Brown’s to see clearly what you are buying.” 
Customers do not like a flickering or a glaring light which 
ip straining to the eye. They not only^i^ to shop where 
it can be^done with the best service, but in bright and 
cheery places with an abundant supply of light, where the 
qualities of goods may be easily seen. Best results can only 
be obtained where there is sufficient light to make it possible 
to show qualities of goods to best advantage. If managers 
could realize the number of sales^ and customers lost from 
not having sufficient light in their places of business, they 
would pay more attention to this important factor which 
it is necessary to consider in obtaining the greatest selling 
efficiency from a salesforce. It does not matter how eft 
cient a salesperson may be in handling customers and in 
carrying them through the different steps of a sale; if 
store cmiditions are not the best possible, the greatest 
selling efficiency will not be attained. Of these conditio^, 
one of the most important is proper lighting, and this 
should receive most careful attention in every store or 
place where goods are sold. 

Twofold Demand of Service.—A manager should give 
most careful attention to the services rendered by his store. 
Good service to customers is an important factor in increas¬ 
ing sales and in adding to the number of satisfied customers. 
Good service makes demands upon the manager as well as 
upon the^lesperson. ^ 

Sell^s^ Efficiency Depends on the Manager.—A store may 
have an efficient salesforce, but the greatest possible selling 
efficiency depends upon the good services rendered by sales¬ 
persons and manager. The most important demands for 
good service on the part of the manager are; prompt atten- 
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tion to orders; prompt delivery of goods; deli-jery of goods 
of only the grade Ordered; taking every Wecaution to pre¬ 
vent the njaking o! mistakes, an^if mad^prompt attention 
to their correction; prompt attentiod to all disputes, and 
the settlement of difficulties without arousing the enmity 
of customers; and lastly, attention to the comfort of cus¬ 
tomers while shopping. Attention to these demands assists 
in securing a greatJiV selling efficiency, ia building up trade, 
and in establishing a business house with the piTblic. The 
successful manager finds it profitable to pay particular 
attention to service, and to see that its demands are strictly 
carried out. ‘ 

Importance of Directing' Customers.—The proper direct¬ 
ing of customers by courteous persons to the section of the 
store where they wish to shop is appreciated by customers 
more than the average manager thinks. One day I over- 
^ard a well-dressed woman say to her companion: “We 
will go to Brown & Co. to shop as there is always a cour¬ 
teous person to direct you to the section where you 
wish to make your purchases.” The service of directing 
customers is an element in increasing the sales Sf every 
store. 

Attention to Comfort ^ of Customers.—Attention to the 
comfort of customers while buying is appreciated. Seats 
and chairs for customers while being waited upon or while 
waiting should be plentiful, and should he offered to ladies 
by a salesperson whenever a sale takes time. Rest rooms 
for Irfdies, provided with lounges, easy chairs, and writing 
tables supplied with stationery, are important factors in 
giving service. In one city, a store won a reputation and 
increased sales by providing meanS for drying tJie\Mrts of 
lady customers on rainy days, An awning over tne^en- 
trance to the street for rainy days attracts customers, while 
a boy at the door to take care of umbrellas is a good invest¬ 
ment. These services on the part of the manager have an 
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important bearing on the selling efSciency of a salesforce, 
through assi^inj^to make custoiLers satisfied. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is the importance of quality in goods? How is it 

obtained? ■ 

2. Why should silespersons believe their goods are of the 

highest quality? 

3. Why does best value for the price attract? 

4. What advantage arises from having clean and attractive 

containers f • 

5. What is the importance of advertising in business? 

6. What is essential in advertisu^? 

7. What is the relation between retail advertising and sales¬ 

manship, to obtain the greatest returns? 

8. What factors should be considered in store location? 

9. What are the requirements for a successful lightiaf 

system? 

10. What are the difEerent kinds of artificial lighting? 

11. What is the relation between defective lighting and selling? 

12. Wliat are the twofold demands of service? 

13. What demands for good service should be made on flie 

management? 

14. Why is paying attention to the comfort of customers a 

good business investment? 

15. What is the relation between store conditions and efficient 

selling? 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SeB MANAGER AND THE SAlESrOECE 

Hie Homan Element long Heglected.—Emplojrers have 
only recently recognized the importance of the human fac¬ 
tor in the making and in the marketing of goods. The 
study of salespersons in order t(f understand the various 
elements that affect their selling power is an important and 
serious problem for every manager. A manager should 
deal with salespersons as they are and should realize th^ 
dealing with theories and ideals can only result in ineffi¬ 
ciency. An attendant should thoroughly know his ma¬ 
chine to get the best results from its working. This has 
been redbgnized since the introduction of machinery but 
the business manager has not fully grasped the necessity 
of understanding and knovring salespersons in order that 
the best selling results may be obtained from the efforts 
put forth. 

ICanager and Salesperson in the Past.—^It is surprising 
how long ignorance governed the relation between manager 
and salesforce. No attempt was made to study the de¬ 
mands of selling in order to obtain propfi'^lp qualified per¬ 
sons. The manager did not realize that health is a prime 
requisite»ior efficient woit. No attempt Vas made to study 
a i^edforce pnd to find* environments and conditions most 
conducive to selling. Little thought was given to cooper¬ 
ation, loyalty, and enthusiasm, three prerequisites for sell¬ 
ing efficiency. 
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Importance of Coopobtifon in a Salesforoc.-r-In a selling 
force, cooperation'is absolutely an essen^l, and without it 
efficient selling is impossible. tlooperSUon, or the act of 
working together for a flommon purpose, is the basis of our 
modem industrial development. Hearty cooperation be¬ 
tween the management and its selling force is the main 
strength of sucSa^^. To enlist the mutual interest and the 
hearty support of every salesperson is'one of the most im¬ 
portant tasks of the manager, and success frequently hinges 
upon its solution. 

Bequisites for Cooperation.—To obtain their cooperation, 
salespersons should be given a square deal, proper treat¬ 
ment, and a just reward,for services. They should have a 
voice in devising methods for increasing sales, and should, 
be made to feel that they are integral parts of the busi¬ 
ness, consulted concerning difficulties in their own depart¬ 
ment, and encouraged to suggest ways to overcome them. 
Working together with the interests of the business at 
heart is the proper spirit for salespersons, and it should be 
sought by every manager. Cooperation has two sjdes, but 
the manager frequently sees but one. He believes that 
salespersons should cooperate to produce more sales, but 
he is blind to the fact that he should cooperate with them 
to assist in obtaining higher wages. True cooperation 
cannot exist without mutual benefits. The manager and 
the salespersons should each obtain what they are striving 
for, the former more sales, the latter higher wages. In 
every form of business, true cooperation is more than a 
theory; it is a necessity and its importance is gradually 
being impressed t^oon every manager. V 

Duty of Salespenons to the Hanager.^There is'a.moral 
obligation due a business from its salesforce to give their 
best mental as well as their best physical efforts. This 
service is not fully performed unless salespersons become 
, interested and enthusiastic in their work, and work with 
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their whole l^earts for the success and welfare of the busi¬ 
ness. To obtain and to preserve this attitude toward the 
business should b’e^rthe aim of every manager. Salesper¬ 
sons should be made to feel that they have a stake in the 
success of the business, and that the manager is interested 
in their welfare. Then they will feel that they are a part 
of the business, not like cogs in one large wheel. Each will 
work for the other h welfare, and all^^ greater selling 
efiSciency, ihore sales, and the success of the business enter¬ 
prise. 

Loyalty a Sequisite in a Salesforce.—The presence of loy¬ 
alty in any business is an important factor working to¬ 
ward greater selling efficiency. Where there is no feeling 
or heart in the work, a serious handicap to good work ex¬ 
ists, even though intellect and will are strained to the ut¬ 
most. Intellect, feeling, and will should work together to 
obtain the best results. Salespersons who are not loyal to 
the business can render only half-hearted service. Tffe 
manager who secures the loyalty of his salesforce has a 
valuable factor working toward selling efficiency. 

Loyalty to a Business Develops from Loyalty to Superiors. 
—^Most people are capable of following a worthy leader; 
few are ever zealots for the sake ^f a cause, a principle, or 
a corporation. All these are too abstract to win the af¬ 
fection of the average person. It is the individual, the 
concrete personality, who attracts human interest. Sales¬ 
persons are loyal to their immediate superior, or to the 
head of the business enterprise, rather than to the business 
itself. Loyalty to a business develops from loyalty to those 
performing managerial functions. The first essential is to 
place persojis of characffer in all erecuflve positions in the 
sejling depajrtment, pevsons who are leaders and who in¬ 
spire salespersons and win their support. If this is the 
case, loyalty to the business is assured. Loyalty is recip¬ 
rocal If salespersons feel that they have no assurance of 
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fair treatzaeat from the^ manager, it is impoasible to arouse 
interest and loyalty to thS busmess. A square deal is the 
one indispensableobasis of loyalty, cooperation and enthu¬ 
siasm. , * • 

Ineentire Is Hecessary for Effloient Selling.-^Incentive 
and efficient selling are closely related. It must be granted 
that salespersoqp will not make greater efforts to increase 
their selling efficlfejjcy without some incentive. They can¬ 
not be expected to use their best ability unless they feel 
that they are getting good returns for it. The manager 
should give his salesforce some incentive, hope of reward, 
hope of promotion, better working conditions, or, better 
still, a union of aU these elements. Sometimes salesper¬ 
sons feel that it is to their interest to work as little as 
possible for the wages received. If, in addition to proper 
and fair wages, there is the extra incentive of benefits, 
the manager possesses means of holding salespersons 
in the organization; this works for greater selling effi¬ 
ciency. 

Importance of Sympathy.—Human sympathy is an im¬ 
portant factor in every business enterprise. If a manager 
knows that the president and directors appreciate his ef¬ 
forts and are ready to back him in any emergency, his 
enthusiasm and energy'for the success of the business 
never flag. If salespersons know that the manager is in¬ 
terested in them and that he knows the services being ren¬ 
dered, they will put their hearts into their work and have 
an injorest in tbo success of the business. To secure sell¬ 
ing efficiency, the sympathy of the person above with the 
person below is essential and necessary. 

Uethods of Handling SalesperMus.—The handling of 
salespersons is a problem which bests the ability of the 
manager, and is one which is an important {actor in'm- 
creasing the selling efficiency of a salesforce. Two meth¬ 
ods are in practice for handling a salesforce: one typical 
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of the last centaiy, is driving, whjle the other, needed to 
increase selliAg efSciency, is leading. , 

Driving .—The ignorant salesperson nu^ be driven to his 
or her work, but vrith.the intelligent, efficient person, driv¬ 
ing is a failure. Driving breeds discontent, fosters antag¬ 
onism, and prevents loyalty and enthusiasm. 

leading.—To get efficient salespersons, and to have them 
do their best work, they must not be Jilted like bits of 
store equipment, or driven like dumb brutes, but led 
through their own self-interest. To understand salesper¬ 
sons is an important problem, and one which demands much 
study from the manager. The yianager should make a 
close study of human nature, and should know his sales¬ 
persons as they are, and not as ihey are supposed to be. 
Efficiency in the salesforce requires the cooperation of the 
manager and the salespersons, and this demands that the 
latter be led through self-interest. The question of lead¬ 
ing through the arousing of self-interest is an importaSt 
problem of the future, and its successful solution insures 
enthusiasm and cooperation so essential for an efficient 
salesforce. 

Permanence in the Salesforce.—^Business men have re¬ 
cently learned that an important factor in increasing sell¬ 
ing efficiency is permanency in sAvice. Nothing so works 
against selling efficiency as continual change in a sales¬ 
force. Salespersons, when they know that they are likely 
to be discharged at any moment do not have the interests 
of the business at heart, and do not givj their best, serv¬ 
ices. One raw recruit among a number of trained sales¬ 
persons is yi disorganizing element, adds to the expense, 
and increases inefficiency through deoseasing the selling 
efficiency of the whole ,body of salespersons with whom he 
ojT'she wor^. Experimenting vrith a salesforce is costly, 
and the less a manager is compelled to experiment, the 
greater are the possibilities of increasing selling efficiency. 
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Selling efficiency oemands iot only a high-grade selling 
force, but one whSre the Ifewest changes take ^lace. 

Importance of Promotion from the lUyiks.—^An important 
factor working for sellijig efficiency is promotion from the 
ranks. Hope for the future is the chief incentive for giv¬ 
ing best efforts, and the hope which appeals most strongly 
and gives loyaljy and enthusiasm is advancement. Bve^ 
manager should make provision for .filling any vacancy 
which occurs, from his own salesforce, and (salespersons 
should be given to understand that such vacancies will be 
filled from their ranks. Promotion should not be based 
upon seniority, but whnlly upon ability. Preference to 
seniority is only justified when the senior in service is of 
equal ability with othrt’S qualified for promotion to a 
vacancy. Promotion from the ranks has been adopted by 
many railroads and a few industrial enterprises. Marshall 
Field and Company have only two managers who have not 
been promoted from the ranks. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company rigidly follows the policy, and one hundred and 
fifty of its one hundred and sixty chief officials started in 
lower positions. The assurance that promotion* will be 
made from the ranks fosters ambition, gives hopes of ad¬ 
vancement, and produces greater satisfaction and content¬ 
ment with the present *position. It encourages salesper¬ 
sons in their work, and arouses loyalty and cooperation. 
The importance of the policy is daily becoming more rec¬ 
ognized, and its adoption is spreading to all fields of com¬ 
mercial and indpstrial activity. 

Tardiness and Inefflcfency.—Tardiness in attendance is a 
form of inefficiency which every manager should strive to 
reduce to a minimum. Selling efficiency demands not only 
faithfulness in work but regularity} and punctuality in at¬ 
tendance. Bxperience has proved that tardiness cannot 
be overlooked, and that the best way to deal with it is to 
make it unprofitable. 
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Kethods Dealing with Tar^sa.—Fines, not paying 
for the time lost, loss o!E a day’s pay if dccurring a certain 
number of times, suspens^n, and absolute discharge are 
among the methods found in practice for the punishment of. 
tardiness. Punishment in some form is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in dealing with certain classes of salespersons. Fines 
are the most common practice, and if ja^iperly managed 
give the greatest satisfaction. A manager should make it 
clear that t^e purpose of the fines is punishment, and that 
they are not a money-making proposition. The only safe 
way to deal with fines collected is to devote them to some 
welfare movement for the salesforce. If they are kept 
by the manager, it invariably ^eads to antagonism and 
works against loyalty and cooperation. 

How Punctuality Kay Be Ascertained.—Every manager 
finds it imperative to adopt some method of ascertaining 
whether or not a salesperson is punctual in attendanse. 
The time clock is the favorite method, but metal or wooden 
tags, timekeepers, individual tickets punched at entrance, 
leaving,the matter to the direct supervision of heads of 
departments, and daily work cards, are among the meth¬ 
ods found in practice. Many claim that a check upon the 
time when a salesperson comes to work is not necessary 
and only antagonizes the person. Nevertheless, some meth¬ 
od is absolutely necessary, and if any trouble arises it is 
usually on account of poor judgment exercised in fixing 
the punishment or in the use of the fines collected. 

Kethods of Encouraging FromptneBs.-^Many managers 
find it profitable to encourage promptness by a system of 
rewards. An effective method is to ta^e promptness into 
consideration in increase in pay or in advancement. Some 
give eash prtmiums or’prizes at the end of the year to all 
who have not been tardy, while some base vacations on 
the timekeeper’s record, and take account of punctuality m 
awarding vacations with full pay. Those who have adopted 
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the award system find'it necessary to have(<8ome system 
for punishing tarj^ess. If a salesperson is tardy once or 
twice and therefore has no chapce of Obtaining a reward, 
there is a tendency to iSe careless about attendance in the 
future. 

Causes of Irregularity.—Irregularity in attendance is a 
serious probleniVmfronting every management. The chief 
cause of irregularity is sickness, and the question to be an¬ 
swered is: Who is responsible? The manager may be the 
caibe, in not having proper working conditions; if so the 
salesperson is not to blame, and the cause should at once 
be remedied. On the part of the salesperson, the cause may 
be lack of proper nourisljment, unsanitary home surround¬ 
ings, careless exposure, or intemperance. The manager, 
should insist upon proper nourishment and sanitary home 
surroundings. He should take all precautions to have the 
surroundings of salespersons while at work the most con¬ 
ducive to health. Careless exposure should be warned 
against, and intemperance should not be tolerated. 

Method of Treatment.—Reasons for absence fr^m work 
are many, and each individual case should be dealt with 
separately. The method of treatment should vary with 
cases, and punishment it only advisable when the cause is 
due to negligence, carelessness, or intemperance on the part 
of the salesperson. None of these should be tolerated, and 
dismissal should be the punishment for the second or third 
offense. 

Im^rtance of‘bisoipline.—Some method of discipline is 
a necessity in every salesforce. It is important that the 
manager should Itave a carefully considered method of 
disciplining his salesforce. The method should be suffi¬ 
ciently broad to cover the great variety of characters and 
dispositions found among the salespersons. Some sales¬ 
persons are so conscientious and desirous of doing right 
that the slightest word of correction is aU that is required. 
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There are others who mistake kindly words for timidity 
and weaknesc}. With these, talk„efther mild or severe, has 
little or no effect, unless they believe th^t something more 
severe and disagreeal^le will follow. An important ques* 
tion for a manager to decide is what will be the most ef¬ 
fective method of discipline and give the least interference 
with the harmonious working of the salesforce. It should 
be emphasized that with new salespersc^s, a beginning 
should be made with kind words, repeated, if necessary, 
several times, until it is evident that kind treatment does 
not produce the desired effect, and then more drastic m&h- 
ods should be used. 

) 

Hethods of Enfonsing Discipline.—There are many meth¬ 
ods used in enforcing discipline -j Kind words and sugges¬ 
tions; fining; laying off for a period of time; lowering 
wages; giving a series of bad marks and when they amount 
to a certain number per week or month fining, laying off, 
or lowering wages; and discharge. Discharge, of course;^ 
the most effective; but this method should be used only.in 
those cases which are absolutely hopeless of correction. 
Betweeji the first and the last, it is always advisable to 
have many methods, each more severe than the preceding. 
Laying off and lowering wages are too severe for ordinary 
breaches of discipline, and a maftager will hesitate to en¬ 
force them. Salespersons wiU soon discover this, and many 
will take advantage and most of the time keep close to the 
limit. Again, these methods are so drastic that if regu¬ 
larly enforced they arouse antagonism ^and prevent the 
enthusiasm so essential for increasing selling efSciency. 
In laying oft salespersons, a manager usually suffers most, 
through having new employees in theirtplaces. 

Fining the Beet Method for Disciplining.—Giving bad 
ntarks is objectionable, as many will take advantage of the 
system and deliberately keep close to the maximum. The 
best method is that of fining. If applied with judgment. 
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it is to be preferred to the others, and gives the most sat¬ 
isfactory results. ,Its suoeess depends uponf impartiality, 
and upon sound judgment in the lev^jng of fines and in 
using those collected to promote ftome.welfare work. Under 
no consideration should the employer retain the fines col¬ 
lected because, if he does so, the salespersons will believe 
that the purpo^ of fining is to make money. This arouses 
them against tnS manager, and prevents their hearty co¬ 
operation in the work. Exceptional cases may^rise where 
fines will not prove severe enough, and then the more dras¬ 
tic methods of lowering wages or laying off should be used. 

Effects of Impartiality.—Impartiality in dealing with 
salespersons is a virtue. Nothing fosters discontent, creates 
friction, and throws tha whole salesforce into confusion 
more quickly than favoritism. Frequently promotion and 
increase in pay are due to favoritism. The manager takes 
a liking to a salesperson, and an increase in pay or promo- 
tJ8n follows at the first opportunity without regard to per¬ 
sonal fitness or efficiency. Often a capable salesperson’s 
pay is not increased, because in some way the anger of the 
manager has been aroused. Either case arouses fdistrust 
on the part of salespersons and causes them to lose inter¬ 
est in their work. Promotion or increase in pay due to 
favoritism fosters antaginism and increases inefiSciency. 

Qualities Essential for Persons in Ezecntive Positions.— 
Those in supervising positions should always maintain 
their dignity. They should be able to control themselves, 
and to give reprimands under the most trying circum¬ 
stances without losing their temper. They should be firm, 
dignified, and always ready to help and wor^ with their 
salesforce, as wellfas direct them. They should be aj*- 
proachable, sympathetic, and mingje with theif salesforce, 
and take an interest in their welfare, but should not aUfiw 
familiarity, because it breeds a feeling of disrespect to¬ 
ward themselves. They should be entirely free from fa- 
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voritism, and able to treat any case which arises upon its 
merits. Discipline then is not difecult. In every business 
enterprise, from the iSecutive down to the humblest worker, 
discipline should he maintained, j 

Importance of Contentment.—Salespersons to do their 
best work should have their minds upon what they are 
doing. This freedom of mind arises largely from content¬ 
ment, and has a great influence upon selling efficiency. A 
contented salesperson has a positive money value. Con¬ 
tentment binds a manager and his salespersons closely to¬ 
gether, and leads to their cooperation for the success of 
the business. Working in fear of losing one’s position, at 
unfair wages, or under constant nagging by a rough and 
unreasonable manager, causes a salesperson’s thoughts to be 
upon everything except work. The worst frame of mind 
for good work is one of continual brooding over being 
underpaid. Many merchants have well-equipped stores, 
hut there is lacking the contented, efficient salesforce. 
They have yet to learn the value of contentment and of 
efficiency in selling. Many managers have introduced wel¬ 
fare moviments for the benefit of their salespersons. These 
are business investments and the contented mind obtained 
more than repays the outlay by tjie increase of sales se¬ 
cured. 

Authority Clearly Defined.—Every salesperson should be 
responsible to some higher authority, and there should be 
no doubt as to that authority. Authority should he so es¬ 
tablished that minor breaches may he ignored and pitesed 
unnoticed, hut when the time comes for action, and when 
all consideration has been given, the management should 
enforce its decision to thO* letter, and without mercy. Care 
shqpld always he exercised to give orders only through the 
immediate executive official. The giving of orders by a 
superior official to salespersons who are held responsible to 
a lower official shows bad judgment and has a tendency to 
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lower the respect of th^ salespersons for |he official to 
whom they are ifesponsible. It should not be forgotten 
that the practice of showing ai^hority'^for authority’s sake 
is bad, and breeds dissatisfaction and friction. 

Importance of the Wage Question.—Wages or remunera¬ 
tion for work performed is the most serious problem of our 
industrial syslem. The interest of the salesperson, like 
that of every employee, is centered in wages. The wage 
problem is important to every manager, because upon its 
solution depends selling efficiency and success. If sales¬ 
persons are dissatisfied with their wages and feel that 
they are underpaid, it causes friction, antagonism, and 
lack of interest, three of the chief causes of inefficiency. 
Selling efficiency is absoWely impossible with a salesforce. 
dissatisfied with its pay. To discover and adopt a system 
of wages which appeals to both manager and salespersons 
sz fair and just assures cooperation, contentment, and en¬ 
thusiasm, three important factors working for selling effi¬ 
ciency. The great problem in every business selling goods 
is to get a satisfied and contented salesforce, and ^o factor 
assists more in its solution than to have salespersons satis¬ 
fied with their wages. 

Wages Should Be Pai.' and Just.—There are two parties 
to the wage problem: the one who pays and the one who 
receives wages. It is natural for managers to try to get 
all the work they can for the wages they give, and for 
sale^ersons to try to get all the money they can for the 
work they do. 'Celling efficiency demands the harmonious 
cooperation of the two, and this cannot be attained by the 
me^ payment of .wages. The question is not so much the 
amount paid, but whether or not the wage paid is a fair 
and just one. No problem has a ihore direct ^bearing upon 
selling efficiency than the wage, and its satisfactory solu¬ 
tion demands deliberation, tact, and impartiality on the 
part of the management, and reasonableness on the part of 
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the salesforce^ It is a recognized principle that the great¬ 
est incentive is when a worker ft paid Recording to some 
scheme whereby th^ remuneration is directly proportion¬ 
ate to the output. A salesperson*should he paid a fixed 
wage, and a commission based upon sales. This gives an 
incentive for selling elBciency and is the only just method 
of remunerating a salesforce. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What has been the relation between manager and sales- 

force in the past? * 

2. What is cooperation? Give its importance in a sales- 

forcc. * 

3. What is the duty of the salesperson to the manager? 

4. Why is loyalty a requisite in a salesforce? How may it 

be obtained? 

5. Why is an incentive a necessity for efficient selling? MdR- 

tion different incentives. 

6. What is the importance of sympathy in a salesforce? 

7. What are the different methods of handling salespeople? 

8. wSat is the relation between permanenee in a salesforce 

and selling effleieney? 

9. Why is it advantageous to pro^iote from the ranks? 

10. What are the different methods of dealing with tardiness? 

11. Mention the different methods of eneouraging promptness. 

12. How should eases of irregularity be dealt with? 

13. How should diseipline be maintained in a salesforce? 

14. What are the advantages of fining for maintaining hel¬ 

pline? * 

15. What ye the effects of impartiality in managers? 
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HIEING 

The Eunui Thotor and Selling: Bffioiency .—A saccessful 
business man once remarked that his success was due 
chiefly to the men whom he gathered around him. Human 
ability is a great business asset. Goods seldom sell them> 
selves; an efiScient selling force Is essential in our keenly 
competitive age. In the retail and in the wholesale busi¬ 
ness, as well as in manufacturing, success depends upon 
the amount of goods sold at a profit. The human faq^r 
in business is the most important in selling, and the suc¬ 
cess of every business enterprise depends upon the efiS- 
ciency of this factor. In securing efficiency in a sales- 
force, tile most difficult problem is the obtaining of capable 
and competent salespersons. 

The Hiring of Salespersons a Fi^blem Long Hegleoted,— 
The hiring of labor is an important task in every business 
enterprise, but it is given little attention and study. It is 
recognized as true that the salespersons whom a manager 
employs are the direct cause of the success of his business, 
but it is only recently that it has ^awnefl upon maifagers 
that a large share of the success of a selling force comes 
from hiring'the right kind of salespersons. The hiring of 
salesperson^ is a difficult problem confronting every man¬ 
ner, yet ho]v many pay any attention to it? The hiring 
of a salesperson is as important a matter as the buying of 
goods. Specialists are employed for the buying of goods, 
245 
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and devote their entire,time to this work; they are often 
assisted by a staff of chemfsts and experts. Atl this special 
care is taken in tile buying of goods, bat little attention is 
paid to the hiring of the salesperson!) upon whom the sell¬ 
ing of the goods at a profit and the success of the business 
depend. 

Buying of Oimds v. Hiring Salespersons.—The hiring of 
salespersons is left usually to the manager, whose special 
work is something else, with the result that it/4s generally 
done in a way which is costly to the buyer and unsatisfac¬ 
tory to the seller. The manager usually takes little in¬ 
terest in the person whom he is hiring, and few precautions 
to ascertain what he is getting. A necessary requisite in 
obtaining an efficient saltsforce is the proper selection of 
salespersons for the different goods to he sold. It is true 
that if a buyer uses care he can accurately determine the 
ccpstituents of materials, and by careful inspection on 
delivery of goods knows exactly the quality purchased. It 
is a fact that the capabilities and the selling efficiency of 
salespersons can, at most, only he estimated. But is it 
.not true that there are certain external features a'nd char¬ 
acteristics which portray physical and mental strength or 
weakness? By a careful examination of applicants, and 
by information obtained from previous employers, a man¬ 
ager skilled in reading human nature and in knowing the 
requirements for the efficient selling of goods can decide 
on the applicant who is best suited to fill a vacancy. 

Tlte Hncertainty About a New Salesperson.—The uncer¬ 
tainty ahopt a new salesperson is one of the most baffling 
questions confronting a manager. If it wer^ possible for 
a manager to order a new salesjferson according to exact 
specifications, as may he done in the case of goods, one of 
the most important problems in the effort to increase selhng 
efficiency would he solved. It is true that there are cer¬ 
tain suggestions which, if followed by managers would 
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greatly assist in increasing sellingiefficiency and in reduc¬ 
ing much of the expense incurred by ^he old haphazard 
.method of hiring. * ^ , 

Common Practice m Hiring Salespersons.—Goods are 
tested as to quality, and inspected to see that the quality 
ordered is obtained, but the usual practice is to take sales¬ 
persons at rough guess. They are usually hired upon gen¬ 
eral recommendation and taken upoft trial. Those who, 
when given'a trial, are not satisfactory are dismissed and 
other trials are made until the required number is ob¬ 
tained. 

Hiring Based on Guesswork aid Snap Judgment.—The 

usual method of selecting salespersons is a mere process of 
guesswork. No attempt is made to study the person. Hir¬ 
ing is left usually to the manager who, when he wishes 
salespersons, inserts an advertisement in the city paper 
and spends perhaps thirty minutes the following morq^ng 
to choose the ten or fifteen needed. He trusts to his snap 
judgment to size up applicants at a glance. Frequently 
the firsj ten are taken and a sign is placed outside, “No 
salespersons wanted.” From the ten hired the manager 
considers himself fortunate if he secures seven satisfactory 
salespersons. After trial the thrSe unsatisfactory ones are 
dismissed and three more are hired. Of these, one may 
prove unsatisfactory. Dismissal takes place, and another is 
tried. The process continues until ten satisfactory sales¬ 
persons are secured. This hire-and-fire process is waste¬ 
ful and expensive, yet it is the ona in cofnmon practice to¬ 
day. One manager declares that for every dollar paid a 
new salesperson for the first two weekg, he is out two for 
breaking ha, and another states that breaking in a new 
salesperson 4o a sellin'g position of any importance costs 
two months’ time before the person is seasoned. 

Importance of Holding Salespersons in an Organization.-'- 
Managers have recently recognized the importance of hold- 
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ing salespersons ip the^ri organization. In^a salesforce, 
continuity of service is tie ideal, an(^ a manager should 
bear in ihind that permanencj* and selling efficiency go- 
hand in hand. The necessity of discharging salespersons 
■would be almost wholly dispensed with if there were a 
proper system qf hiring, training, and handling them. In 
how many business__ enterprises do we find salespersons 
taken on and laid off without thought or consideration for 
their welfare! Salespersons frequently wo^ with the 
sword of Damocles hanging over their heads in expecting 
discharge every payday., When such a system is in oper¬ 
ation, how can a manager expect his salesforce to work 
with any interest? How^can he expect them to cooperate 
with the management for the success of the business ? How 
can he expect loyalty, interest, and enthusiasm? Per¬ 
manency in service has its basic foundation in a proper 
system of hiring qualified persons for a salesforce, and 
then ha-ving them properly and carefully trained. 

Selling Efficiency and Hiring the Bight Salespersons.— 
There are so many incompetent salespersons that it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to exercise great care in hiring, so as 
to avoid failures, misfits, and derelicts. Loss and disorgan¬ 
ization result from hiring a salesperson and later finding 
that person a failure. Every salesforce, if it is to be effi¬ 
cient, should have its members carefully selected, and it is 
the wise selection of a salesforce that is one of the marks of 
a goo^ manager.,, Human ability is one of the most impor¬ 
tant things that a business man buys, and to its selection 
more careful attention should be given. i 

The Study of the^quirements of Selling Places .—A basic 
requisite in selection is to know J;he place to be filled. 
Every place in a salesforce makes many demamds upon its 
occupant, if it is filled with the greatest possible efficiency. 
The demands should be known and heeded in filling va¬ 
cancies. The selling of a line of goods demands certain 
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qualifications in a salesperson. The first great problem is 
to know the Requirements necesmify foi; selling a line of 
goods, and the second is to have the ability to pick out a 
salesperson with the required quayfications. It ’stands to 
reason that it is only by luck that a manager, by snap judg¬ 
ment and without knowledge of the requirements for sell¬ 
ing a line of goods, can decide by glancing qt a person that 
he or she possesses all the qualificatioijs necessary to meet 
the requireiqents for the efficient selling of the goods. If 
an applicant has a good appearance, a good letter from a 
previous employer, and knows something about the goods, 
a trial is usually given. GuessTjork and chance govern, 
selection. Managers have their time so taken up with 
other work that they have little time for studying the 
' requirements for selling goods and the qualifications of 
applicants. It is advisable to have the hiring of all mem¬ 
bers of a salesforce placed in charge of an expert, a person 
competent to make a thorough study of every line of goffds 
sold, and able to decide upon requirements for efficient 
selling. He should be an expert in reading human nature, 
and shclhld be able, by interview and by other sources, to 
tell qualifications of salespersons, and to pick out the one 
possessing the qualifications neejssary to fill a vacancy 
with the greatest efficiency. 

Need of an Employment System,—^Formerly, and even 
today, many managers believe that it is impossible to tell, 
before a person takes a place, if that person is fitted for 
it and will prove successful. During the last few.years 
considerable progress has been mdde in methods for the 
ascertaining of the requirements for the efficient selling of 
goods, and for the selection of salesper^ns with the proper 
malificatio^ for efficient selling. The problem is to de¬ 
vise some method of reading a salesperson’s qualifications 
for a place without going through the expensive trial stage. 
The development of a simple and practical system of hir- 
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ing salespersons will begone of the achievements of the next 
few years, and will be a dreat factor in incretising the sell¬ 
ing efficiency of d' salesforce. » 

Salespenons Should Be Fitted ^y Eatnie and Training for 
Their Work.—To get the greatest selling efficiency from a 
salesforce, salespersons should be not only fitted by nature 
for their workibut should be trained in the fundamental 
principles underlying the making of sale of the godds 
which they are engaged in selling. The salespersons in a 
business should be as carefully studied as those who are 
being hired. It should be ascertained if they are fitted hy 
nature, aptitude and training for the selling of their goods. 
If lacking in training, this may easily he remedied hut if 
not fitted by nature or aptitude it is a more serious prob¬ 
lem. A change from selling one line of goods to another 
may change a failure into a success, or may materially in¬ 
crease the selling efficiency of a salesperson. The problem 
o^*hiring salespersons engaged in selling goods for which 
they are best adapted and trained is an important one for 
every manager. 

Fundamental Qualifications fur Efficient Salesmdnsliip.— 
There are certain fundamental qualifications, the total lack 
of which, or the serious lack of one, makes an applicant 
unsuitable for a place in a salesforce. These are good 
health, intelligence, character, and industry. 

Health .—Health is an absolute essential for every kind 
of work, and a sound body should he the first demand of 
every applicant. • A salesperson who has a weakness which, 
if it does not at present impair his or her health, will in 
the future, should not be hired. If the weakness is only 
temporary and caS he cured in tf short time,^that should 
not count against the applicant, bv.t care shopld be taken 
that attention is given until the weakness disappears. A 
clear brain is a valuable asset in every salesperson, and is 
essential for success in selling. The first and most essen- 
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tial reqidsite for a clear brain is a sound, healthy body. 

Sight and Uearing .—A good ep^is a valuable asset, and 
particular attention, should be 4iven eiery applicant to 
ascertain if any eye weakness exists. Defective eyesight is 
a handicap in selling. Good hearing is absolutely essential 
in every salesperson, while a slight deafness is a serious 
handicap. Precautions should be taken to test the eyesight 
and the hearing of all applicants. 

Signs of Health.—^hcre are certain exterior signs which 
tell of good Iiealth and physical weakness. If the eyes are 
dull, listless and show streaks of yellow in place of clear 
white eyeballs, it shows that something is wrong with the 
health of the person. A healthy person’s finger nails are 
always pink underneath. Yelloy or pallid skin, pale or 
blue lips, are indications of ill-health and bodily weak¬ 
ness. 

Effects of a Weak Nervous System.—A salesperson with 
a weak heart should be avoided as the weakness soonei*or 
later undermines the health and impairs selling efScieney. 
A weak nervous system works against selling efficiency, 
and cart should he taken, in hiring, to avoid those posses¬ 
sing such a physical defect. A weak nervous system caqses 
overstrain and the consequent ^vils of fatigue, impairs 
physical endurance, and undermines the health. It causes 
irritability, and an irritable person is a factor working 
against harmony and cooperation, and, as such, is very 
undesirable in a salesforce. Nervousness is betrayed in 
several ways. Close obseryation during^an interviey and 
during the answering of questions ^ill show the presence of 
a weak nervous system. 

Necessity of Uedical Examination.*-There are many 
physical w?aknesses which cannot he determined by close 
Observation of external characteristics. A manager can 
never depend entirely upon observation. A thorough med¬ 
ical examination by a physician should he made before a 
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new salesperson is allowed to go to work. The examina¬ 
tion should he not only (tor the purpose of finding out pres¬ 
ent ailments, but^lo see i^ the applicant has^any weakness 
which might in the future develop and impair health and 
selling effieieney. If a'weakness is found, what is its na¬ 
ture t Can it be cured by eare and medical treatment? 
If so, it should not prevent a person from being hired. If 
the weakness interferes with present or future selling effi- 
cieney and cannot be cured, the appbeant should not'be 
taken into the salesforee. ' 

Barriers to Employment.—The presence of any loathsome 
disease should be a barrier to employment. It not only 
undermines the health of the sufferer, but such diseases are 
usually eontagious, and their presence might be the means 
of impairing the health afid the selling effieieney of several 
members of a salesforee. Physicians should pay particular 
attention to traces of the drinking habit. A person ad- 
di^ed to the use of liquor should not be taken into any 
salesforee. It cannot be too strongly impressed on every 
manager that one absolute essential for successful selling 
is a sound body. The first step toward seeuring ^ strong, 
healthy salesforee is the selection of salespersons with 
strong, sound bodies. The work does not end with seeur¬ 
ing healthy salespersons,'but extreme eare should be taken' 
to keep the force healthy and strong. 

Habits in Connection with Selling Efficiency.—Habits 
play an important role in efficient selling. Good habits 
while at work and while away from a business have a 
greater bearing bpon selling feffieiency than the average 
manager thinks. They represent a valuably asset to a 
manager, and as speh demand his close attention. It is 
necessary to find out the habits of an applicant during an 
interview. The effects of some hrfbits are shown in tbs 
features and in the actions of persons. Note should be 
made of external characteristics and of actions during an 
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interview. Questions on diet, regujarity of eating meals, 
use of alcohol, tobacco and drugs, interest^n games, papers, 
books, and magazines r^ad, Jumisn valuable information as 
to the habits of an applicant. To %e average person, all 
these questions seem frivolous, but to the student of human 
nature they have an important bearing upon habits, and 
as.^uch are of the utmost importance to the* person hiring 
salespersons. • 

The Drifter'in a Salesforce.—^Drifters or floaters have no 
place in any salesforce, and are undesirable persons in any 
kind of business. Their presence usually causes friction 
and distracts the attention and interest of others from 
their work. Drifters are an important factor working 
■against harmony and cooperation in a salesforce. 

How to Tell Drifters.—Applicants should be closely ques¬ 
tioned about previous places where they have worked and 
the reasons for leaving. The drifter usually has a fqjid 
of excuses for changes, but one who has not a guilty con¬ 
science is as brief as possible in stating reasons for a 
change. ,It is advisable to corroborate your conclusions by 
a confidential report from the last employer. “To whom it 
may concern” letters are of little or no value. A list of 
questions sent to the last employed is of great importance 
in estimating a person’s fitness for a place in a salesforce. 
Judgment should be exercised in making out the questions, 
and only information asked which is absolutely necessary 
to decide the applicant’s fitness for a vacancy. Answers 
from employers are usually prompt an(f honest, because 
they are eoiemencing to realize that their interests in this 
respect are mutual. , • 

Avmd a Faultfinder.—A person who is loud in condemna¬ 
tion or in triticism oS a previous employer should be 
avoided. A manager should guard against a chronic fault¬ 
finder, because a salesperson whose interest lies in criti¬ 
cism is'not one to increase the harmony or the cooperation 
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of a salesforce. Suc]j a person is a disturbing element, 
usually soon tires of apposition, and instead of working 
for the welfare of the business criticizes methods and sur¬ 
roundings. 

Importance of Intelligence in Salespersons.—Intelligence 
is a requirement for the selling of any kind of goods. The 
demand of efScient selling is an intelligent salesforce. The 
greater the degree of intelligence, .the greater are «the 
chances of more efSeient selling. 

How to Ascertain Intelligence.—Salespersons carry upon 
their countenances marks of intelligence which the student 
of human nature may^easily read. Intelligence is mani¬ 
fested by the expression of the eyes, by readiness in an¬ 
swering questions, and Ify the wording and the pointedness 
of replies. What is the education and the training of 
applicants? What is the nature of their reading? Do 
they read any technical books or magazines connected with 
the making of the goods which they sell? The foregoing 
are little tests which show the presence of intelligence. The 
aim of every manager should be to obtain the most intelli¬ 
gent salespersons possible, and special attention should be 
paid to the intelligence of every applicant for employment. 

Indnitry a Bequisite dn Every Saleaperacn.—^Industry is 
a necessary quality in every salesperson. A lazy salesper¬ 
son is a handicap to any business. Special care should be 
taken to assure industry in applicants, so as to avoid the 
entrance of a lazy salesperson into a salesforce. The man¬ 
ner of walking, itandipg, sitting, and the attitude in shak¬ 
ing hands tell much to the student of humaij^ nature as to 
the industry, alertness, and stupidity of an applicant. It 
is always advisable to corroborate your decision as to the 
industry of an applicant by refeJence to a iprevious em¬ 
ployer. 

Charaoteristios Which Promote Selling Effioienoy.—Pre¬ 
cautions ^ould be taken to ascertain the characteristics of 
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an applicant to see whether or not they are helpful or 
detrimental t(\ eflScient selling, ^nesty is a necessary 
quality in every sale,sperson. O/iefcarrios many exterior 
signs of honesty. The eyes and the mouth are good indices. 
A person who seldom meets your gaze and avoids looking 
you in the eye in an interview is usually one to be avoided. 
Many experts claim that by a person’s eyes and mouth 
hojesty can be told. Honesty, uprightness, and openness 
are qualities to look for. Gait on entering a room, manner 
of speech and gestures are guides to foretell these important 
characteristics. Tact is an important quality. Some ex¬ 
perts ascertain this by questions a^to what would be done 
in special cases. Perseverance, good-temper, self-control, 
and firmness are valuable qualitiqg and may be read from 
the features, the walk, the handshake, a straightforward 
look in the eye while questioning, the manner of standing 
and of sitting, and the answers to questions. Neatness and 
tidiness in dress and in appearance are essentials for effi¬ 
cient salesmanship. These qualities may be ascertained by 
paying attention to a person’s dress, linen, shoes, finger 
nails, teoth, and general tidiness. 

Characteristics That Promote Inefficiency.—Obstina(;y, 
sullenness, quick temper, carelessi^ss, and slovenliness are 
weaknesses which, as far as possible, should be avoided. 
They may be overcome with young persons, but with older 
it is difficult to change habits formed in youth. Careless¬ 
ness is the cause of much inefficiency and waste. A care¬ 
less salesperson has no place, in an efficienj salesforce., The 
presence of one careless person in‘a force works against 
securing the^highest selling efficiency of the whole force. 
Special pains should ha taken to banish carelessness in 
every form from a salesforce. Particular attention should 
hi paid to an applicant to ascertain its presence, and its 
existence should be sufficient cause to prevent the hiring 
of a salesperson. 
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Skill and Experience in Sale(penon& —Skill and experi¬ 
ence are two prime fa^im in efficient selling. Has an ap¬ 
plicant snfficienit’skill abilitj to, sell in the most effi¬ 
cient manner the goods to be,,sol4? What has been the 
training? What has Seen the experience after receiving 
training? What is the length of service in the previous 
position ? These are a few of the questions to which every 
manager shoufd give special attention. The chief consid¬ 
erations are previous records and traihing. Questions con¬ 
cerning the making and the important sellifig points dis¬ 
close the applicant’s knowledge of goods. Questions on 
the fundamental principles of salesmanship tell an ap¬ 
plicant’s ability to handle customers and carry them suc¬ 
cessfully through the different stages of a sale. Letters 
from previous employers as to selling ability, work, prompt-- 
ness and regularity should he given careful consideration. 
Too great emphasis cannot he placed upon the necessity 
ofrcare being exercised in ascertaining an applicant’s skill 
which depends in a great measure upon training and ex¬ 
perience. 

Ability to Tell Capacity Is a Valuable Asset.— An impor¬ 
tant power to possess in hiring is that of being able to de¬ 
cide from an interview what is the capability of an appli¬ 
cant. The ability to recognize, frequently under an un¬ 
promising exterior, what a person really is or may grow 
into is valuable in the hiring of salespersons. Hugh 
Chalmers has an almost.uncanny power of sizing up a 
man and telling whether or not he would make good in 
selling a certain fine of goods.” An important question is: 
What potential selling ability which may be developed, by 
training, into efficient selling power does an applicant pos¬ 
sess? This question must be decided by the'manager in 
sizing tip an applicant. Many sucSessful salekpersons owe 
their positions to being picked out by managers who read 
the possibility of development under unpromising outward 



appearances. Where this power exists, it is a ralnable 
asset. The average manager hsJ hot tl^ gift of nature, 
but is compelled to 3epen(^ chiefly upon his judgment and 
his power of reading human naturft. 

Successful Selling and Different Kinds of Goods.—It is an 
easy matter to pick out salespersons who have successful 
records behind them. Nevertheless, it mdst be borne in 
mind that success imselling one line of'goods does not mean 
that success'will follow in selling another. A successful 
seller of pianos may make an absolute failure in selling 
automobiles. Many salespersons are especially adapted for 
the selling of certain goods bur not for others. Again, 
salespersons who have failed in selling certain goods may 
make a decided success with anther line. This has often 
been found. The greatest asset for salespersons is the 
ability to make a success of selling the goods which they 
are engaged in selling. The greater the number of qpw- 
comers who make good in a salesforce, the less will be the 
loss through introducing new salespersons, and the greater 
the chapce of increasing the sales of a business. 

limitations and Possibilities of Salespersons.—^Managers 
should be on the lookout for those who excel in interviews, 
but are failures at selling. M&y of these are floating 
about in our midst, and the shrewdest managers are often 
deceived by them. Precautions should be taken against 
this deception, and the fewer hired, the better for any 
business enterprise. Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the ability of a manffger to size ujJ persons anfl pick* 
out those who have ability and capacity to make good and 
become efScient salespersons. The ab^ity to recognize the 
limitations* as well as the possibilities of salespersons is 
important. * The ability to size up people intuitively for 
these essentials is only rarely found in a person, and is 
decidedly no conunon gift. It is based, in the average 
manager, upon careful investigation, sound judgment, and 
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ability to read human i^ture, and not upon snap judgment 
or guesswork. ' k V ^ 

Necessity of Truning^w Salespersons in Business Frac* 
tiees. —The average manager mikes a mistake in not giving 
care and attention to acquainting new salespersons with 
blteiness practices, customs, and the location of goods. A 
salesperson is.hired, given a saleshook, and told to go and 
sell gtJods. Knowledge of the method of filling out sales 
slips and of business practices is supposed to^be gained by 
observation and by questioning others. Frequently I have 
gone into a store, bought a small article, and had the sales¬ 
person say: “I am new'^n this place, and must see some¬ 
one to find out how to make out this slip.” Again, I have 
asked for an article and hhd the salesperson say: “I really 
cannot say whether we have it or not. You see I am new 
in this place.” Instances similar to these happen every 
da;^ to many customers in our retail stores throughout the 
country. 

loss of Sales Due to Novices.—Many new customers never 
come back as a result of poor service received from nov¬ 
ices; thus thousands of sales are lost through inex¬ 
perienced salespersons. It is an actual fact that many 
salespersons are started to work with only a hazy idea of 
what they are expected to do. New salespersons should be 
placed under the direction of an old and expert salesper¬ 
son, who should carefully instruct as to location of goods 
and business practices. Salespersons should not be allowed 
‘ to sell goods untS a th,orough ‘training has been received 
in business methods, the making out of sale§ slips, and 
business practices in general, as well as a thorough train¬ 
ing in the fundamental principles'of salesmanship, in the 
selling points of goods, and in thet^most effective mannei; 
of presenting the selling points. Instruction of new sales¬ 
persons is an important essential, and many sales are lost 

Kv nnviTia lit+lA nr nn flt+pn+.inn in it. 
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Cord Becord foi Each Salespeno^ —Salespersons should 
have their owb cards. These shbtAd show the time when 
first entering busineSs, and the Qualifications from reports 
of previous employers* anrf from tnterviews. If a sales¬ 
person is discharged, the reason therefor should be placed 
upon the card. 

Care in the Selection of Apprentices.—Many large busi¬ 
ness enterprises conduct apprenticeship schools in, sales¬ 
manship. The selection of apprentices is an important 
task, and as great care should be taken as with applicants 
for places in a salesforce. Apprentices are to he the effi¬ 
cient salespersons of the future, aild from their ranks many 
executive positions are to be filled. The greatest care 
should be taken to select those wdo have capabilities. The 
ability to pick out young persons who have potential capa¬ 
bilities and who, with proper training, will develop into 
efficient salespersons is very important. The efficiency^ of 
a system of apprenticeship depends upon the number of 
efficient salespersons developed. Every apprentice who 
after receiving training makes a failure is a loss. The fewer 
of these, the more efficient is the training. Apprentices, 
during the period of probation, should be carefully studied, 
so as to eliminate those who are etther not adapted by na¬ 
ture or who have not the potential capability to develop 
into efficient salespersons. After acceptance, supervision, 
study, and careful scrutiny of apprentices should demand 
the closest attention to ascertain whether or not any mis¬ 
take had been made in foretelling Jieir Tlevelopmenlf into 
efficient salespersons. 

Efficient Selling and the Hiring of Sal^enons.— A prime 
essential for, an efficient'salesforee is the selecting of per- 
apns who will soon fit Into a selling organization and be¬ 
come efficient. This means the replacing of the old hap¬ 
hazard method of hiring, by one based upon careful inves- 
tigatiorf and sound judgment. Even today, few managers 
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realize the importance of extreme care in selecting prop¬ 
erly qualified satesperasiis for the various^ places to be 
filled in their salesforce; 

QUESTIONS 

<, 1. Why did business men for so many years neglect the prob¬ 
lem of hiring? 

2. What is the uncertainty of a new member in a sales¬ 

force? ' 

3. Outline the common practice in hiring saRspersons. 

4. What is the necessity of making a careful study of the 

requirements for gelling places? 

5. What is the preferable method for hiring salespersons? 

6. What are the essential qualities for the head of an em¬ 

ployment bureau?' 

7. Why is it necessary to have salespersons fitted by nature 

and training for their work? 

8. Mention the fundamental qualifications necessary for effi¬ 

cient salesmanship. 

9. What is the necessity for medical examination? 

10. What are barriers to employment in a salesforce? 

11. How may drifters be discovered? t 

^12. Mention characteristics which promote selling efficiency. 

13. Why is the ability to tell capacity a valuable asset? 

14. What are the limitations of salespersons? 

15. Ontline a good card system for salespersons. 
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HABITS 

Habit a Factor in Efficient Salesmanahip.—The great 
countries of the world are competing with one another for 
industrial supremacy. Industria^expansion depends in a 
large measure on an ever increasing sale of product. This 
places great emphasis upon the inl^ortance of efficient sales¬ 
manship. Success in the sale of a product frequently 
hinges not so much on the product itself as on the persons 
selling it. Therefore, every factor which has a bearing 
upon efficient salesmanship is of the utmost importance to 
a business manager. One of the most interesting and im¬ 
portant of these factors is habit, and the more careful 
study that is made of this, the more importance is attached 
to its place in efficient salesmanship, business ezpansi6u, 
and progress. * 

Definition of Habit.—Habit has been defined as a condi¬ 
tion of mind or body which has been established by repeti¬ 
tion of an act, or a mental process, or both. It is an indi¬ 
vidual characteristic, and varies with each person. Some 
habits make life safer and more e%ient,* while otheifi sap 
vitality, dry jip sources of energy, and work toward ineffi¬ 
ciency. ^ 

Instinct Habit.—‘person should not confuse habit 

'^ith instinct because the two terms are not synonymous 
tot different. Habits are acquired, while instincts are in¬ 
herent Instincts are innate tendencies which are bom 
2ei 
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with men and have a profound influence on the develop¬ 
ment of aetions. »Aninbl life is completely/controlled by 
instinctive impulses. Tlie*. squirrel hides his nuts and ihe 
fox buries his food. Eqch blinfily ]^rovide8 against future 
want. The number of instincts in man is far greater than 
in animals. 

Chaiacteriitits of Instincts.—Instincts are fixed, and defy 
education and training. Pear, anger, curiosity, jealousy, 
rivalry, and constructiveness are a few of ^ur instincts. 
All through life instincts serve as a background for the 
acquired capacities. They determine action when experi¬ 
ence has failed, and oft^ conflict with acquired knowledge 
when that knowledge has been fully developed. Instincts 
are characteristic of a Tthole class, while habits are ac¬ 
quired during a lifetime and vary with individuals. 

Function of the Bervons System in Habit Formation.— 
The formation of habit is directly confined to the nervous 
sy^em. The nervous system is plastic, and every new im¬ 
pression makes a nerve path. Every repetition of the 
original impression deepens the nerve path already made. 
Each repetition of a past action allows it to traVel with 
less friction along the trodden path. One might liken 
what occurs to the procefcs by which a path is made across 
a meadow. The first person to cross may have selected his 
route for no cause whatever, and his course may have been 
straight or devious, but he left a mark in the downtrodden 
grass which the next person is likely to follow. Presently, 
the grass is worn awajy, and thereafter everyone follows 
the beaten path. ^ 

Hetenmnation of Berve Paths.—The first formation of a 
nerve course is not* strictly haphazhrd, as is the case of the 
wayfarer’s first path. The nervous system js part of a 
living organism, and that organism can itself, in a lar^ 
measure, determine whether a movement shall be repeated 
or not The organism itself largely decides what pathway 
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shall first become established. Nevertheless, it is true that 
when nerve ^ths are formed, th<^ tenjj ever after to re¬ 
main and be used, abd that evefy^ime an act is.performed 
there is a deepening of th? nerve cut. The two important 
factors in habit formation are that nerve currents tenji to 
follow those paths which have been previously established, 
and that the organism itself plays a gov^ning part first 
in choosing and later in deciding what nerve paths shall 
become fixed. 

Examples of Habit.—Eating, walking, talking, and all the 
important actions of everyday life are habits in whole or 
in part. The morning toilet is tfnabit. You wash, brush 
your teeth, and comb your hair without being conscious of 
what you are doing. When an Action becomes a habit, it 
seems to dispense wholly with conscious guidance. A pi¬ 
anist can play familiar airs and carry on a conversation at 
the same time. A banjoist can play without looking at 
the strings, and talk at the same time. We may not be en¬ 
tirely oblivious of our muscular activities, but to all ap¬ 
pearances we are entirely preoccupied with other things, 
and stilf are able to carry on habitual acts. 

Eepetition a Beqnisite.—Repetition is an imperative’de¬ 
mand in habit formation. The olily way to master an ac¬ 
tion is by repeating it at regular and frequent intervals. 
Each repetition deepens the nerve path already made, and 
causes travel with less friction. The conversion of an ac¬ 
tion into a habit makes other demands than repetition. 
Knowing how to perform at actioi^ ability to do, and will¬ 
ingness t{ dq, are essentials in habit formation. The mind 
should be on the performance of the tysk, and the repeti¬ 
tion should^ identical? Confidence in one’s ability even¬ 
tually to achieve success in making an action a habit is ah 
essential prerequisite. Failure frequently follows, or mas¬ 
tery is unnecessarily delayed, as a result of lack of confi¬ 
dence in one’s ability to achieve success. Paying heed to 
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the foregoing demands, makes habit formation compara¬ 
tively simple andrrapid.j '' 

Habits Believe the Biahi of Work^-^As a result of habit 
many acts are performed automatically. When a pianist is 
playing the piano, the finger movements and the reading 
of the notes are carried on with a minimum of thought. 
Habits relieve the mind from paying attention to the de¬ 
tails of the successive steps of an act. > While the perform¬ 
ance of an act is being reduced to habit, a pisrson’s whole 
attention should be given to directing its performance. As 
soon as the habit is fon^ed, work is done automatically and 
the attention may be tuhied to other things. In the for¬ 
mation of habits, a severe test is that of overcoming the 
sluggishness and the inertia of the brain. It frequently 
requires a hard struggle to apply concentrated thought and 
regular and constant application until habit is formed. In 
many cases determination and perseverance are given se¬ 
vere tests. Very frequently discouragement follows the 
first few repetitions, and failure results. Everyone should 
bear in mind the old saying, “If you don’t succeed at first, 
tr^ again. ’ ’ When everything seems hopeless, further repe¬ 
tition will often give ^ncouragement, and later success 
will he attained in the successful formation, of the habit. 

Importance of Identical Bepetitioii.—Too great emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the necessity of identical repetition 
of movements or thoughts in the formation of habit. Iden¬ 
tical repetition deepens the nerve path, and enables the 
response to trave'l with less friction along the well-marked 
grooves, but it guarantees, when habit is formed, no devia¬ 
tions from the ea;)'ablished movements or thoughts of a 
habit. When movements or thoughts are not identical, 
other nerve paths are formed. If*many repetitions of er- 
ceptims occur, their nerve paths become more and more 
indented or grooved, so that when habit is formed, in place 
of one well-grooved path for responses to travel, \here is 
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one which it is necesfary to follow to get proper perform¬ 
ance, and one or more, more or less deeply grooved, which 
it may follow. TheSfe exception^narve routes are alert in 
their efforts to direct the risponse ,to their courses and to 
divert it from its true course. The exceptions usually put 
in their appearance when a person is most anxious that 
they should not. Extreme care should be taken that repe¬ 
titions are identical jvith the original thought or action. 

Importance ^of Habits of Industry.—A salesforce, to be 
efficient, must be industrious. Industry and indolence are 
largely matters of habit. Childhood and youth are the ages 
for the formation of proper habits of industry. Fathers 
and mothers little realize that they are largely to blame for 
a great amount of the indolence in the world. If they 
would take more pains to teach their children to be indus¬ 
trious, what a boon it would be to industrial society! 

Habit of Indolence.—Boys and girls who are allowed to 
do as they please soon form the habit of loafing. 'Work 
becomes distasteful and even slight exercise causes dis¬ 
comfort. Indolence is established and each successive year 
sees it ilore firmly rooted. After years of indolence, the 
habit of indolence is so firmly established that it is impos¬ 
sible to break away, and, as a resdit, thousands spend their 
lives in idleness. 'What a blessing it would be to society 
in general, and to industry in particular, if this vast indo¬ 
lence could be banished, and we could have industry in its 
stead! The time for the formation of habits of industry is 
youth, and great care should be taken to*see that they are • 
formed. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ef¬ 
ficient salesperson is the one who is industrious. Success 
m selling emmot be atthined without fndustry. Fathers, 
mothers, and teachers • should realize that one of their 
chief duties is to innt.il1 into children proper habits of in¬ 
dustry. 

Lapoctanee of Habits of living.—Efficient sales- 
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manship demands healthy and intellectual salespersons. 
Health is largely depen(lent upon the form^ion of proper 
habits of living.' Begalaj* eating, proper mastication of 
food, cleanliness, regular houu of rest, and wholesome 
recreation are the result of habits. Parents, in training 
their children to proper habits of living, have a duty to 
perform to industrial society. A person accustomed to 
dirty and filthy surroundings will have great difficulty in 
acquiring the habit of cleanliness. Managers frequently 
have great difficulty in getting their salespersons to live 
amid proper sanitary and hygienic surroundings, but if 
once the habit of propel living is acquired, they express 
the greatest abhorrence of the very conditions from which 
it has taken so much patience to break them away. Man¬ 
agers should insist upon the acquiring of proper habits of 
living, and should see that they are followed by their sales¬ 
persons. 

Thoper Habits of Eating.—Many acquire early the habits 
of rapid eating and of improper mastication of food. Many 
form the habit of overeating, which leads to indigestion 
and ill-health, while many become accustomed tt) eating 
sweets, cakes, and pastry instead of good, wholesome, and 
properly cooked food. All bad habits of eating lead event¬ 
ually to ill-health, low vitality, and inefficiency. Efficient 
salesmanship demands careful investigation into the habits 
of living of salespersons, and the correcting of those detri¬ 
mental to health. 

Training in Freper Habits of Living.—Assistance in the 
acquiring of proper habits by lectures on hypene, care of 
the body, and proper clothing, should regularly be given, 
and all expense soT incurred is a •good investment. Even 
today the average manager hesitat«^ about interesting him¬ 
self in the lives of his salespersons. The time is not fah 
distant when the employment of nurses and doctors by 
large business houses will be the rule, and not the exception 
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as it is today. One of their duties will be the correcting 
of improper habits of living and the instilling of proper 
habits. Training salespersons iq qroper'habits is an im¬ 
portant work of every taanagement with a salesforce. 

Old Kotion of Habits.—-Formerly, and even today, busi¬ 
ness men associate habits with bad habits, and look upon 
habits as something undesirable in a sale^erson, and a 
factor, if present, working toward inefficiency and loss of 
sales. They Ipok upon all habits as bad and undesirable, 
and fail to see that good habits are just as desirable as bad 
are undesirable. 

Hole of Habits in Business.—^Halpfe play a very important 
role in the life of every salesperson, and their study is a 
much-neglected factor in industrial society. It is true that 
the efficient salesperson is marked off from the inefficient, 
and the useful from the indolent and vicious, by the na¬ 
ture of their habits. Industry and indolence, good and bad 
temper, virtue and vice, are, in the last analysis, largely 
matters of habit. Losing temper or retaining self-control is 
a matter of habit. Each time one is angered by a trifle it 
becomes*more difficult to look calmly at anything unpleas¬ 
ant, while each time one controls oneself it becomes easier 
to retain control over future disa^eeable happenings. The 
habit of self-control is an important factor in selling, and 
almost a virtue in a salesperson, because if temper is lost 
at every trifle it means failure. A hasty temper has no 
place in a salesperson, and if one has that weakness no 
time should be lost in forming the habit^f self-contij>l. 

Intemperance a Habit.—The ‘drinking of alcoholic 
liquors, as well as the using of morphine and cocaine, is a 
habit. Excessive use bf any one of*them stamps more 
firmly the habit and piakes the user a slave to it. The 
habitual user loses control of choice, and upon invitation 
to partake cannot refuse to indulge. The habitual drunk¬ 
ard or»the drug fiend has no place in a salesforce. Liquor 
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in any form should not be drunk by any salesman before 
or during work... t 

liquor and Lola of Salas.—A salesiban often partakes of 
a glass of beer at luqph. Tlfe smell of such a person’s 
breath has lost many a good eustomer for all time, and the 
eustomer’s telling it to friends has eost many more. It is 
hard to find a faetor working with greater effeet toward 
loss of sales than having salesmen wi^h the smell of liquor 
about them while waiting upon eustomers. Jn no place in 
a business enterprise is the liquor habit so disastrous as in 
the salesforee. The less liquor used by salesmen the greater 
are their chances of suocess. The time is not far distant 
when the absolute prohibition of the use of liquor in any 
form will he enforeed upon salesmen. Extra preeautions 
should he taken against bringing into a salesforee any 
salesman addicted to the use of liquor or drugs. If a 
habitual user is found, opportunity should he given to 
refbrm, and if not promptly acted upon, dismissal should 
follow. Effieient salesmanship has no place for the liquor 
drinker or the drug user. 

Effect of the Tobacco Habit.—The smoking and &e chew¬ 
ing of tohaeeo are likewise habits. The excessive use of 
tobaeeo undermines the ftervous system and unfits a sales¬ 
man for effieient selling. Its use in any form should not be 
allowed in working hours, and punishment should he severe 
for any infringement of the rules. Managers should dis¬ 
courage the use of tobaeeo outside their places of business, 
as noigood arises tfrom its use. i If a salesman smokes when 
away from business, extreme care should be Ijaken that he 
does not wait upon customers with elothes saturated with 
tobacco smoke. S&me customers‘ohjeet strojigly to the 
smell of tohaeeo smoke, and quietly detect 4ts presence 
upon a salesman. Many sales are lost owing to the pres¬ 
ence of the odor of tobacco smoke about a salesman’s 
clothes. 
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The Tea aad Coffee Eabita—The drinking of tea and 
coffee may beupme a dangerous habit, ibnt the use of either 
in mild form will neVer do any harm. Injury only results 
when the habit of using string beverages is fortned. I have 
known salespersons to drink tea and coffee so strong that 
to the taste the drink was almost as hitter as aloes. They 
vfere such slaves to the habit that they wouH far rather go 
without their breakjlast than without their cup of strong 
tea or coffee.Such a habit undermines the nervous system, 
endangers proper digestion, and lowers vitality in general. 
Everything which impairs healthy affects the selling effi¬ 
ciency of salespersons. It is advisable for managers to in¬ 
vestigate carefully the drinking habits of their salesper¬ 
sons, because they affect selling •efficiency, and everything 
which impairs selling efficiency is of vital importance to 
them. The injuries arising from the drinking of strong 
tea and coffee should be carefully pointed out, and every 
discouragement given to their use except in mild form. 

The Chewing Onm Habit.—Chewing gum is a most dis- 
gusting^habit with many salespersons. It is a habit which 
is easily corrected, yet it is prevalent among a certain class 
of salespersons. If the average gum-chewing girl would 
stand in front of a mirror and se^ what contortions she was 
going through, she would at once give up the habit. The 
average customer does not like to be waited upon by a 
salesperson chewing gum. Many sales are lost yearly as a 
result of gum chewing. Chewing gum should not be alt, 
lowed, and any infringement of ,thi8 rule should te se-* 
verely punished. 

fiea^g of Chancter a Habit—The reading of the char¬ 
acter and t^e traits of iustomers is a habit Careful study 
^is required* in order ito read character successfully, but 
with study and care it should be reduced to a habit, and a 
perstm should do it unconsciously. The habit of readily 
and cdrrectly reading human nature is a most valuable one 


li 
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in every salesperson. It is only acquired after hard study, 
but once the habit is formed it remains forever. 

Concentratioii 'of Hiqd fi Habit—Tho power of concen¬ 
trating the mind upon^a custdoier'and upon the goods is 
likewise a habit. The acquiring of this habit is very diffi¬ 
cult to many salespersons. Everyone who wishes to be a 
successful salesperson should possess the habit of -concen¬ 
tration. Hard work and perseverance are necessary to 
succeed in obtaining this habit. In time, salespersons will 
find that they unconsciously fix their entire attention upon 
customers and goods, and then they have acquired a habit 
which is a valuable factor in selling. 

Calling a Customer by Name a Habit.—The calling of a 
customer by name is a habit of memory. Many customers 
feel flattered by being called by name on entering a store. 
Training the memory to form the habit of calling cus¬ 
tomers by name requires a lot of hard work, but once it is 
ac(fiired, it is done without apparent effort. 

Cleanliness, Neatness, and Tact Habits.—Cleanliness of 
person and neatness and tidiness of dress are habits. After 
' habits of properly caring for the person are * formed, 
it 'is an easy matter to appear neat and tidy in person 
and in dress. Tact, on4 of the most valuable assets of a 
salesperson, is based upon habit. The habit of doing or of 
saying the right thing at the right time is very essential. 
This requires careful observation, close reading of human 
nature, and sound judgment. It is only acquired with hard 
• study and patience, but when .the habit is once formed it 
is done unconsciously and apparently without^ effort. 

Importance of Habit in Efficient Selling.—^The most effi¬ 
cient way to use oile’s energy is t6 follow habit grooves of 
thought and action. It is very necessary for a manager to 
see that his salespersons form correct habits, because every 
correct habit becomes a power to increase selling efficiency. 
High selling efficiency in a salesforce depends upon the 
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presence of proper habits throughout the force, and these 
are the result ^f much study and patience. A valuable 
asset in any business is the acquir^^abit bf performing in 
the most efScient way, ipromptly, and to the best of one’s 
ability, the selling of goods. No one factor in efSeient sell¬ 
ing is of greater importance than habit, yet it is one which 
in the past has been badly neglected. Proper training to 
acquire proper habits is of the greatest interest to every 
business management, and the more attention paid to reach¬ 
ing this goal,/file greater will be the selling eflSciency at¬ 
tained. 


QUESTIOl^ 

1. What is the difference between habit and instinct T 

2. Outline the processes of habit formation. 

3. Why should special attention be paid to identical ryie- 

tition ? 

4. What are habits of Industry, and why are they so impor¬ 

tant in business? 

5. What are proper habits of living, and how can they be 

acquired ? • 

6. What is the old notion of ikbits compared with the 

modem ? 

7. What are the evils of intemperance? 

8. What is the effect of the tobacco habit? What of the 

tea and coffee habits? 

9. Why does the chewing gum habit lead to inefficiency in 

selling? • 

10. Why shthild proper greeting be a habit, and how may it 

be acquired? ^ 

11. Mention several habits which are of use in selling. 

12. How may people b* trained in proper habits of industiyl 

13. In what way do habits relieve the brain of work? 

14. Qive various examples of habit. 

15. Vihat are the characteristics of instinct? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


FATIGUE 

Effect of Eatigae on Salesmanship.—One factor in effi¬ 
cient salesmanship which the average manager overlooks 
is fatigue. This phenomenon has been known from time 
immemorial, and is daily experienced by men, women, and 
children. Several psychologists 4ave devoted much time 
and study to the cause and the effects of fatigue. The 
importance of its study to a manager as a factor in sales¬ 
manship has received little attention. The intensity of 
the struggle for profits and the keen competition of td3ay 
bring home to every business man the importance of effi¬ 
ciency i^ every phase of business activity. Efficiency has 
introduced to the manager several factors bearing upon 
profits and success. One is fatiMe, and its careful study 
is of the utmost importance to i manager because of its 
bearing upon efficient salesmanship. 

Causes of Fatigue.—Work is performed by muscular 
movement which comes from muscular contraction. A 
process somewhat similar to oxidation takes place within 
the muscle during its contraction,^ and waste produets or • 
toxic impurities are thrown off into the blood. Every 
movement of a muscle and every thought cause oxidation 
and the casing off of foxic impuritief. During all work, 
^whether physical or mental, they are accumulating in the 
blood. The toxic impurities are poisonous, and if accumu¬ 
lated to a large amount, poison*an individual like any other 
273 
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poison. Their presence at first is not detected, because 
they do not exist in sufficient amount to n^ke their pres¬ 
ence felt. It is' only ^a^er a certain accumulation that 
further addition causes injury. • "When this period is 
reached, nature gives warning, and this warning is known 
as fatigue. 

Causes of Exhaustion.—^Fatigue is nature’s signal to 
cease the accumulation of waste products and to give it an 
opportunity to eliminate what has been accumulated. If 
this warning is not heeded, injurious resuM^ollow, and it 
does not take much more accumulation to bring exliaustion 
or overfatigue. If carifi^d stiU further, death results. Men 
and animals are known to have dropped dead from ex¬ 
haustion. They are poisfued by their own waste products 
produced during the periods of activity. The muscles al¬ 
most immediately become rigid, and putrefaction starts in 
a very short time. The one who is able to take heed to the 
waJning signal of fatigue and not overtax the capacity for 
efficient work is lucky. 

Effects of Fatigue.—^Work is performed at the expense 
■ of nutrients stored within the muscles, and oxygen* absorbed 
from the blood. The toxic impurities produced during 
work circulate in the blc/jd and act upon the nerve endings 
in the muscles and upon the gray matter of the brain. They 
dimmish the contractibility of the muscles and render them 
less responsive to nerve stimuli. They poison the large 
nerve cells in the gray matter of the brain and reduce their 
, power of remitting volitional, impulses. When toxic im¬ 
purities accumulate in' the blood, the period is sooner or 
later reached when their action will be felt in the sensa¬ 
tion of fatigue. Hot only is ths whole body subject to 
fatigue, but every organ, tissue, ,and cell of which the 
body is composed. Fatigue is thus a sensation, the re?.' 
suit of work carried beyond the capabilities of an organ¬ 
ism. 
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How Warning Ib Given.—Fatigue manifests itself in 
various ways, ^eadache is the usual sensation of brain 
fatigue, and sleepinesS is frequently* that of physical. Ex¬ 
haustion is injurious, but fAigue ifk not. Fatig\ie may be 
readily done away with, and the sensation seems to be a 
protection to the human body. It warns a person when it 
is time to rest, and if the warning is not heeded the injur¬ 
ious stage of exhaustion is soon reached. It is practically 
impossible to t^eU when strain begins. Consciousness of 
fatigue does not come with the first casting off of impuri¬ 
ties, but only after a certain accumulation has been reached. 
lA. person does not perceive the oacoming of fatigue, and 
only experiences the sensation when it has reached a cer¬ 
tain degree of intensity. 

Power of Work Varies with Salespersons.—There is a limit 
to a person’s power of doing work, and this varies with 
different people. It depends upon training, occupation, 
environment, and the constitution of the individual. Some 
tire more easily than others. People with weak nervous 
systems easily become exhausted, and recuperate slowly. 
Different persons vary in their power of resistance to the 
action of toxic impurities, and in ^he rapidity with whiih 
their bodies cast off the impurities. 

Beserve Force.—There is, nevertheless, a certain amount 
of reserve force which allows a certain amount of over¬ 
taxation without injurious consequences. If work is pro¬ 
longed so that the reserve force is consumed, precautions 
should be taken to make certain thaj therh is sufficienf re¬ 
cuperation tojestore the used reserve force. Serious in¬ 
juries arise when the reserve force is encroached upon and 
complete recuperation does not take place. 

^limit to Its* Extent.—There is a limit to the reserve, and 
when it is consumed exhaustion follows. When the re¬ 
serve force is approaching final consumption, irritation, 
nervousiless, and impaired vitality are found. These not 
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only impair selling efficiency, but make a salesperson a fit 
subject for all kijids of diseases. ( 

Effects of Toxic Implirfties.—Tbp accumulation of toxic 
impurities without proper elimination lowers the general 
health of salespersons. It increases the efforts necessary 
to perform work. The lowering vitality makes a person 
susceptible to all kinds of diseases. Greater injury follows 
work done by fatigued bodies than from harder work done 
before a salesperson is fatigued. One of the greatest eco¬ 
nomic wastes is the consumption of an abnormal amount of 
energy by the thousands who are compelled to work with 
fatigued bodies. Efficiebt salesmanship demands that sell¬ 
ing should not be done by tired and fatigued muscles and 
brains. To get the gredcest selling efficiency, a manager 
should pay particular attention to fatigue, and if it were 
properly studied, many improvements would be made 
whj^ch would be to the advantage of the manager and of the 
salesperson. 

Effect of Fatigue on the Brain.—It is generally recognized 
that with work which requires close thinking an(j. close at¬ 
tention there is a period, varying with the individual but 
fairly definite throughput, during which concentration, 
thought, and attention may be maintained; but when the 
limit is reached, there must be relaxation—perhaps only 
momentary—or the productive faculties decrease rapidly 
in efficiency. All work requires more or less thought and 
attention. With the increase of the intensity of thought 
and‘attention, the casting off 'of toxic impurities increases 
at a rapid rate. After nature gives her signal through the 
sensation of fatigue, sensibility is gradually blunted and 
attention flags. It is impossible lor a fatiguqd salesperson 
to give the close attention which may be given when fresli. 
Nervousness and irritability are consequences of a fatigued 
mind, and their presence prevents efficient salesmanship. 

Fatigue and Hemoiy.—^Fatigue has a baneful effhet upot 
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memory, and if activity is continued, it will not only weaken 
its power but almost destroy it. Tired Mlespersons often 
wonder why itSs impossible for them to vemember things, 
not knowing that the •po^^rs of memory have been be^ 
numbed by the accumulation of toiic impurities. 

Causes of Stupidity in Boys and Girla—The overworking 
of children causes an accumulation of toxic impurities 
Which weakens memory and prevents intellectual develop¬ 
ment. The stupidity of many young boys and girls found 
in our large Stores is due to the baneful influence of ac¬ 
cumulated toxic impurities. Efficient salesmanship de¬ 
mands intelligent salespersons, and this in turn demands 
the proper intellectual development of children. One 
of the great curses of fatigue comes from casting into the 
country’s selling ranks undeveloped and stupid boys and 
girls. This should be remedied by training and by the pre¬ 
vention of overwork of children during the years of growth 
and development. • 

Sow the Toxic Impurities Are Disposed of.—-The body 
purges itself of accumulated toxic impurities during repose. 
Normally they are burned up by oxygen brought from the 
blood, excreted by the kidneys, destroyed by the liver, ^ or 
cast off from the body through toe lungs. Best should 
banish the sensation of fatigue, and the accumulated toxic 
impurities should be cast off. The body is repaired during 
rest as long as activity is continued within psychological 
limits, or as long as it is balanced by rest. An important 
problem in selling efficiency is the taking of precautio^ns to ^ 
make certain that recuperation through rest is complete. '' 
He Efficieiit Cycle.—The efficient cycle should be: work 
to the period of sensati(pi of fatigue, and sufficient rest to 
repair the b»dy for its losses. Work is often carried be- 
-tfyond the wtfming signal, and it becomes difficult to cast 
off impurities during the period of repose taken. This is 
injurious to health, and selling efficiency is impeded by 
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nervoq^ess, irritability, loss of memory, and flagpng at¬ 
tention'; Efflcieqt salesmanship demands that the daily 
average of experfded energy should he eveily balanced by 
fresh strength and rec^eratioti. • 

The Effect of Sleep.—Closely related to the repairing of 
the losses of the body through physical and mental activi¬ 
ties is sleep. Sleep is the best known phenomenon of life. 
Sleep makes rest more complete, allows greater and more 
complete elimination of toxic impurities, and assists the 
restoration of tissues necessary for future aCtivity. 

Overfatigue and Sleep.—Overfatigue, with its accompany¬ 
ing nervousness and iVijitability, is inimical to sleep. It 
causes sleeplessness and, a further accumulation, rather 
than an elimination, of wgste products. A good sound sleep 
is one of the blessings of humanity, and fortunate is the 
salesperson who realizes its necessity and does not impair 
his selling efficiency by encroaching upon the proper hours 
of Jest and sleep. 

How Much Sleep Is Necessary.—Equally difficult with the 
question concerning to what extent work may be carried 
before it is injurious, is the problem of how muAi sleep is 
required. Some salespersons possess greater recuperative 
powers than others and! impurities are more quickly cast 
off. With them, six hours of rest give the same recupera¬ 
tion as eight with others. Psychologists agree that for the 
average person eight hours of sleep are sufficient to cast 
off the accumulated impurities of the preceding day. Ef- 
< fective sleep shopld be dreamjess, because when a person 
' dreams it means just s& much hindrance to the elimination 
of impurities. One of the greatest requisites of effective 
sleep is an abunda&t supply of frssh air during sleep. Ef¬ 
ficient salesmanship demands proper sleeping^quarters and 
proper ventilation, so as to assure the greatest possible" 
destruction of toxic impurities and the greatest possible 
building up of new tissues. 
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Proper Habits of Sleep and Kest.—Manners aj^« com¬ 
mencing to resize that it is to their injerest to see that 
their salespersons protect themselves hy taking proper 
sleep and hy taking it undA* proper conditions. Strictness 
regarding regular sleeping hours is an absolute necessity 
if the greatest selling efficiency is to be reached. Sleeping 
in close quarters retards the process of elimihation of waste 
products and defeats the purpose and the object of sleep. 
Precautions tq^en to assure proper rest increase selling efR- 
ciency and help to protect health and to conserve strength 
and vitality. 

Importance of Food and Good Habits.—One of the chief 
antidotes to fatigue is nourishment. Fatigue does not al¬ 
ways necessarily depend upon tht? amount of work done. A 
great deal depends upon the state of the body. No general 
rules can be laid down which apply to all people. All cir¬ 
cumstances which hamper work in any way, as ill-health or 
pain, have the effect of increasing the production of ^oxic 
impurities. Efficient salesmanship demands a healthy body 
and a pjficeful mind. Ill-health of any kind increases the 
energy needed for work and hastens the accumulation of 
toxic impurities. One of the greatest essentials for hedlth 
is regular and proper nourishment. This demands a care¬ 
ful selection of articles of food and their proper cooking. 
Half cooked foods cause indigestion, a common ill and the 
cause of much unnecessary fatigue. It is a business propo¬ 
sition to see that salespersons get nourishing food and have 
it properly cooked. 

Heed of Helaxation in Efficient Salesmanship.—The 
human body demands relaxation as well as rest, to re¬ 
pair the wastes of worl. Play, amusement, and reading 
are the chief agencies for mental relaxation. Athletic 
sports should be encouraged by managers. The benefit ob¬ 
tained from mental relaxation during games of ball or 
tennis Tully repays their cost to business houses. Indoor 
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gai^' of all kinds furnish wholesome amusement and rec¬ 
reation for a fa}:igoed brain. Efficient s^esmansbip de¬ 
mands healthy sport and wholesome amusement. It is prof¬ 
itable to managers to famish Snd equip athletic fields, in¬ 
door gymnasiums, and amusement halls. A hall for danc¬ 
ing, singing, and music during lunch hours and after work 
is a paying investment to the employer of a large sales- 
force. A eirculating library with books and magazines is 
a paying investment. Many a good salesn^^n has had his 
selling effioieney impaired and often ruined, by being in¬ 
duced to take the downward step in seeking recreation to 
satisfy the cravings of ^ fatigued brain. Business men 
are realizing that wholesbme recreation is part of a sales¬ 
person’s daily life, and that selling efficiency is increased 
by providing various forms of good recreation. 

Antidotes to Fatigue .—A difficult problem to decide is 
how much food, recreation, and rest are required for 
heaithy recuperation. This is quite different from what 
we think we require. Sensations are misleading and it is 
not difficult to acquire habits which are quite^^contrary 
to nature’s demands. The amount of food needed to keep 
out bodies healthy prol](»bly differs with each individual, 
and at present is not accurately known. The acquiring 
of the habits of eating proper food, properly cooked, and 
eating slowly, and limiting eating to the point of satiety 
are important factors in the health and the selling effi¬ 
ciency of every salesperson. 'The amount of rest needed 
‘ for the average kalesperson follows very closely the old 
adage: “Bight hours’ work, eight hours’ pfey, and eight 
hours’ sleep.” P^, rest, recreation, and sleep are the 
effective antidotes to fatigue. A careful otaservation of 
each is the demand of efficient salesmanship,' and it is to,^ 
the interest of managers and of salespersons to see that a 
. proper amount of each is bbtained. 

Beal and False Fatigue,—It is hard, in many dases, to 
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distinguish between real aAd false fatigue, and to ^ow 
when real fatigue has been reached. William Janf^, in 
his es^ay on “T^e Energies of Man,” says: “We live sub¬ 
ject to arrest by degrees fatlgife which we havo come 
only from habit to obey. Most of ift may learn to push the 
barriers further off, and to live in perfect comfort on much 
higher levels of power.” The easy surrender to fatigue , 
may be easily acquired as a habit, and when it is, it is 
difficult to change. ‘Many people who have little resist¬ 
ance to the toxic impurities of work may account for it by 
a surrender to habit. Such a habit prevents salespersons 
from working to their proper selling efficiency, and if 
acquired, should be altered by a course of training. 

Unnecessary Fatigue.—^Progress and development depend 
upon work. The casting off of toxic impurities is unavoid¬ 
able. If salespersons become fatigued before the end of 
the day, work is carried on with impaired selling effi¬ 
ciency. It stands to reason that anything which tends to 
conserve a salesperson’s strength and to postpone fatigue 
tends to increase the person’s selling efficiency. There is 4 
no reasoj* why energy should be wasted in tiring the mus¬ 
cles by unnecessary work when that energy saved could ^be 
used for a more efficient purposJ. 

Attitude Towards Sitting During Selling Hours.—Former¬ 
ly the opinion was that sitting during selling hours was a 
sign of laziness and not to be tolerated. Little did man¬ 
agers realize that compulsory standing when not necessary 
was impairing efficient selling and was an element working , 
to dimmish sales. The average manager today has a dif¬ 
ferent attitude toward the question. He believes that 
salespersons should be e^fcouraged to sit when not waiting 
upon a custetner or putting stock in order. If seats are 
.provided anS salespersons are encouraged to use them 
whenever it does not interfere with selling, they will Ifc 
able to give better service to both customers and man- 
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agers, because not unnecessanly tired and worn out by 
useless standing.^ 

Fatigue Handitaps Efficient Salesnanshi/!—Fatigue is a 
factor which must be considered in efficient salesmanship. 
It is not due to work but to overwork. The aim of every 
manager should be to have the efforts of his salesforce so 
directed as to, obtain the highest selling efficiency. This 
demands a minimum of fatigue. If the warnings of fa¬ 
tigue are not heeded, manager and salesperson suffer. An 
overworked salesforce will have less sales than if the sell¬ 
ing were done by salespersons who were not fatigued. It 
pays to add to the number of salespersons rather than to 
overwork the present force. Fatigue or overwork in a 
salesforce may limit business expansion, while on the part 
of the salespersons it often causes misery, poverty, and dis- 
,ease. It leads to nervousne.ss, craving for excitement, and 
frequently to crime. Salespersons should be taught to use 
enasgy and time to best advantage in selling, and to reach 
the desired goal, sales with a minimum of fatigue. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is fatigue? 

2. Give the causes of fatigue. 

3. What are the causes of exhaustion? 

4. What are the effects of fatigue? 

5. What is the effect of fatigue on the brain? 

6. What is the effect of fatigue on the memory? 

7. 'Why does fa'tigue cause thh stupidity of many boys and 

girls? 

8. How are toxic impurities disposed of? 

9. What is the e&ect of sleep? 

10. How much sleep, rest, and foodf,are necessary? 

11. What are proper habits of sleep and rest? 

12. What is the place of relaxation in efficient salesmanship? 

13. What are the antidotes to fatigue? 
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14. What is the difference jelween real and false fatigue t 

15. Why is fatigue a handicap to efhcient salesmanship 1 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WELFARE WORK 

t 

Protection of Health.—Two necessary facfors demanded 
in every salesperson are skill in selling, and health. A 
salesperson, to he efficieijt, not only must know how to 
make a sale in the most efficient manner, hut must enjoy 
good health. If a persoi^ it matters not how skilled in 
selling, is worried, discontented, or in poor physical or 
onental condition, selling efficiency suffers. The best care 
is taken of athletes, hecause their success depends upon 
theii»health and their ability to endure strain. The same 
is true of salespersons. Health should he safeguarded with 
the greatest care, hecause it is a fundamental prerequisite 
for hodily and mental achievement, and for the attainment 
of success in selling. . 

Effect of Sickness upon Selling.—The number of sales¬ 
persons who are slightly iU, ill enough to reduce selling 
effieiency, but not enough to give up work, is very great. 
Hieir presence in selling organizations lessens sales, and 
is a heavy drain upon the selling branch of our industrial 
flystew. Suffering .from headache, cold, or indigestion does 
not allow a salesperson to be as efficient as. if well. A 
selling organization made up of sound, healthy persons is 
a valuable asset to 'any business. ‘ The presence of sick¬ 
ness, it matters not how slight, impairs selling efficiency, 
and adds to the expenses of a business enterprise. 

Xedioal Servioe.— Health is assured by proper and 
284 
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WELFARE WQRK 

prompt medical service. Prevention is better than cure, 
and medical se^ice has a definite place jn every business 
enterprise. It ns an* important factor in increasing sell¬ 
ing efficiency, and in keep&g salespersons at a high mark 
of efficiency. 

Kedical Department.—Sickness may not be severe enough 
to keep salespersons from work, but nevertheless it has 
a direct bearing uppn selling efficiency. It may cause a 
salesperson to j'emain away from work, and the loss in this 
case is greater. 'Salespersons should be instructed by a 
doctor or nurse in how to prevent sickness, and should 
receive prompt treatment in case of sickness. A medical 
department should have its place in every large salesforcc. 

Functions of the Kedical Department.—The medical de¬ 
partment has five important functions to perform: the 
physical examination of every salesperson, the mainte¬ 
nance of health in the salesforce, the prescribing and some¬ 
times the dispensing of medicine, the care of accidents, and 
lastly, attention to living standards at home. A medical 
departnjfnt in a large business should have at its head a 
doctor who is either a salaried official and devotes his en¬ 
tire time to the business, or one ^ho makes daily visits tad 
is subject to call at any time. He should be assisted by 
a nurse. It is expensive for a business with a small sales¬ 
force to have a doctor visit the place, but it should have 
an arrangement with one to examine salespersons at his 
office. 

Emergency Hospital.—A‘busineas witB a large saldSforcrf 
should have a well-equipped emergency hospital, while one 
with a small force will find it profitable to have a small 
room fitted.,ont for emergency cases. “First aid to the 
injured” jars or cheste should be found in the emergency 
room, but if the business covers a large area, several should 
be conveniently placed, so that one may be reached from 
any part of the business without trouble and in a abort 
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time. Provision of some kind for emergency cases and 
for medical care-and inspection is advisable, even if the 
salesforce is small. 

Physical Examinatioi).—Evefy salesperson should un¬ 
dergo a thorough physical examination, and the results 
should be tabulated on cards for the purpose and filed. 
All new salespersons should undergo a similar examination, 
so that there will be a health-card ind/ix for everyone in a 
salesforce. A careful medical examination, of applicants 
will eliminate at the outset all suffering from any infectious 
or contagious disease to which it is undesirable to expose 
salespersons, and will prevent, also, the hiring of those 
physically unfit for etficicKt selling. 

Treatment of Defects in 'Health.—If defects are found in 
the health of the permanent salesforce, attention should be 
given to remedy them. An examination should be made 
at regular intervals as long as the defects last. If slight 
defefts are found in the physical examination of an appli¬ 
cant, and this is the only objection, it should not debar 
the person from being hired; but, if taken into (Jie sales¬ 
force, attention should be given alid frequent examinations 
made, until good health i^ restored. Ill health in any form 
is a secret force working toward inefficiency and frequently 
it can only be detected by careful medical examination. 
The goal in every selling organization should be to have 
the places filled by salespersons who are competent to sell 
in the most efficient manner the goods to be sold. This 
tlematids a healthy*and strong Silesforce, and to guarantee 
this, medical service is an absolute necessity.' 

Importance of Treating Slight Ailments.—The manager 
shobld insist that every salesperson eonsult the,8tore physi¬ 
cian or nurse at the first symptoms of illness? It is fre¬ 
quently hard to induce a person to do so, because it is not 
realized that if slight ailments are taken in time, serious 
sickness may often be prevented. Colds, sore throats, and 
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many ailments are contagioiJs' but if properly treated, and 
medical advice given as to precautions to follow, it will 
frequently prevmt their spreading througbout a salesforce. 
and save manyAdollars.from loss selling efficiency of 
those affected but in attendance, an(> of those suffering from 
severe cases and kept away from business. Maintaining 
health is one of the greatest guaranties of regularity in 
attendance and of increased selling efficiency.- The doctor 
or the trained nurse*should take special pains to instruct 
salespersons inJio^ to prevent sickness and also in how to 
administer prompt and effective treatment during illness. 

A Dispensary.—For a large salesforce, it is advisable and 
profitable to have a dispensary, ih charge of a competent 
person. If there is no dispensary, provision should be 
made with a druggist to give special rates to salespersons. 
In a store dispensary, inexpensive drugs and medicines 
should be given gratis, but if expensive ones are required 
they should be given at cost. A dispensary is inexpensive, 
and is a valuable factor in increasing selling efficiency 
through assuring better health in a salesforce. For the 
treatment of accidents, an emergency room or hospital is 
advisable in every business. All injuries, cuts, bruises, 
foreign matter in the eye, and Jprains, should be given 
prompt treatment. 

Home Sniroundingi. —Selling efficiency is affected by 
home surroundings. It should be emphasised that no man¬ 
ager can afford to do anything that does not bear directly 
upon selling efficiency. Anything beyond this savors of. 
charity, and is invariably opposed by a salesforce. Charity* 
is outside the province of a business enterprise, and is 
bound to react unfavoi^bly upon its juccess. • 

Inflnencint^ Efficiency Is One of Hanager's Interests.— 
Anything tSat increa^s selling efficiency is within the 
province of every manager, and should be of special inter¬ 
est to ^im. The problem of efficient selling increases the 
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sphere of activity and the interest of managers in their 
salesforce beyond the store to their lives outside, and to 
their homes. Salespersons’ home surroun^ngs react upon 
their ways of thought and of working. > One who comes 
from a slovenly home, where meals are hadly cooked, sleep¬ 
ing quarters not properly aired and ventilated, and the 
house always in a litter, will usually be a slack, careless, 
and unsatisfakory person. Home surroundings are im¬ 
portant factors in selling efficiency, and should be carefully 
investigated by every manager. , t 

Encourage Proper Habits of living.—Salespersons should 
be encouraged to live healthy, thrifty, and moral lives, so 
as to develop into stroh^, happy, and contented persons. 
Successful selling deman'ds good health, and such cannot 
be attained with malnutrition, bad housing, or poor sanita¬ 
tion. No manager desiring to obtain and maintain selling 
efficiency can afford to tolerate any of these conditions in 
the homes of his salesforce. Instructing a salesforce in how 
to live so as to obtain and to maintain health is an im¬ 
portant problem with every manager, and is one which can¬ 
not be neglected. r 

Personality of Doctor and of Nurse.—The personality of 
the doctor and of the niirse is an important consideration. 
In either case, the person should be agreeable and sympa¬ 
thetic, possessed of a cheerful disposition, and one who 
makes yon feel that a great interest is being taken in yon, 
and in whom you are ready and willing to confide. Such a 
person will greatly increase the efficiency of a medical de¬ 
partment and have a decided influence in the maintaining 
of health in a salesforce. 

Medical Deparbnrnt and Selling Efflciency.—The main¬ 
tenance of an efficient medical department has a decided 
and important bearing upon selling efficiency,' and as such 
is a dollars-and-cents proposition. Such a department in¬ 
creases selling efficiency in various ways, some of which 
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are as follows: It eliminates all who are absolntel^ unfit 
for efficient selling; it increases the efficiency of those with 
defects, throug^ medical care apd ^attention; it draws at¬ 
tention to those with physical defects which, if 'not cared 
for, might lead to physical unfitness, but who with proper 
care can be partially or wholly restored to health; it pre¬ 
vents sickness by giving advice to well salespersons and 
by immediate attention to slight ailments; it eliminates 
loathsome diseases. 

Provision for CAe of the Sick.—Many large business en¬ 
terprises maintain sanatoriums in the country where they 
send their sick salespersons. A jveek or two of rest in a 
sanatorium will frequently restpre a valued salesperson 
to health, when neglect might caijse illness of long duration 
or result in some dangerous disease frequently causing 
death. Many deaths occur annually due to neglect and to 
carelessness in not paying attention to slight ailments, or 
to symptoms at the proper time. Many managements are 
not able to bear the expense of private sanatoriums, but 
make provision with public ones to care for all cases sent. 
Frequently a management bears all the expenses, whether 
the salesperson is able financiall,^ to do so or not, but in 
some cases it pays part and the salesperson part, and if 
the latter is not able to pay his or her share the manage¬ 
ment bears all the expense. 

Proper Hutiition.—Proper nutrition is essential for good 
health, and as far as the manager is concerned presents 
two problems; (1) Wholesome food for salespersons at* 
borne; and (3) proper lunches during the working day. 

Eow It Kay Be Secured.— The importance of instructing 
the wives of salesmen ih the necessity*of obtaining whole¬ 
some food and cooking,it properly is not widely recognized 
by managers. Many managers advise unmarried salesper¬ 
sons where to board to get wholesome food, and emphasize 
the eflfcts upon health of irregular eating, imperfect masti- 
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cation of food, and the eating of indigestible dishes. Many 
find that it pfty|, from a business point of yiew, to run 
boarding houses and restaurants for unmarried salesper¬ 
sons. Board is given ^ actual cost and frequently at the 
bare expense of food and service—building, equipment, and 
other requisites being furnished by the manager. The 
obtaining of .good, wholesome food by salespersons has an 
important influence upon health and selling efficiency, and 
makes it a business proposition. 

Effects of Indigestion.—Indigestion hds & direct bearing 
upon health and upon selling, and consequently its ill 
effects should be forciblyjrapressed upon every salesperson. 
The loss of sales due to tfiis trouble amounts to many dol¬ 
lars annually. One of tiie chief causes of indigestion is 
eating cold lunches in the store or hurriedly bolting down 
a lunch at home during the noon hour. Unless salespersons 
get good, substantial lunches, their selling efficiency suffers 
befdre the end of the day. The same amount of vim and 
force is not put into selling arguments. The desire to 
please and to make sales flags, and a feeling of indifference 
comes over a salesperson. 

Twofold Fnrpoae of L^chea—Scant and quick lunches 
have a twofold effect upon selling efficiency. Salespersons 
become hungry long before closing time, and good selling 
cannot be done by anyone who is hungry. Quick lunches 
cause indigestion, and this impairs selling efficiency during 
the entire working day. The lunch problem is a serious one 
* for every managei, an(\its successful solution adds greatly 
to the selling efficiency of his salesforce. • 

Interest of ICanamrs in Innohes.—The lunch problem has 
received considerable attention duhing the last decade, and 
in many business enterprises throughout the country some 
provisions are made to guarantee a warm and wholesome 
lunch to the salesforce as well as to other employees. Nev¬ 
ertheless, there are many enterprises where salespersons are 
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compelled to eat cold lunchel, and whete salesmen are still 
allowed to patronize the fyee lunches in-near-hy saloons. 
A few stores st^ed.the practi(}e, a fe\fr years ago, of 
providing free cdEPee, add a, place fo warm lunches. The 
experiment proved so satisfactory th’at today a great many 
managers furnish good, wholesome lunches at cost, A res¬ 
taurant, if conducted by a manager, should not pay in 
direct profits but in increasing the selling efficiency during 
the rest of the working day. 

Methods of Assuring Proper Lunches.—Scores of different 
plans are in operation for helping salespersons to get good 
warm lunches, and vary all the way from a cup of warm 
coffee for one cent, and a dish of s<yip for two cents, to full- 
course dinners. A common plai^ is for the manager to 
furnish a room, lighting, heat, and equipment, and the 
salespersons are charged for the actual cost of food and 
service. Sometimes the manager takes entire charge of 
furnishing lunches, and sometimes it is left to a committee 
of the salesforce. A manager cannot be expected to furnish 
lunches gratis, but it always pays to bear part of the 
expense. In every case, it is a business proposition to see 
that salespersons get good, warm,,wholesome lunches. Jt 
not only increases selling efficiency hut creates a better 
feeling toward the business. 

Importance of Pure Drinking Water,—Pure drinking 
water is as necessary to health as wholesome food. Many 
large business houses have been severely handicapped by 
having a large number of salespersons absent on accoiint i 
of sickness, anjJ on investigation the' cause has been found 
to be the drinking water. Drinking water should receive 
careful and constant att.ntion so that tealth will not at 
my time be elMangered.^ 

How Drinking Water Should Be Supplied to Salespersons. 

—Drinking water is supplied to salespersons in different 
ways; pail and cup, tank and cup, faucet and cup, and sani- 
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tary fountain. The old-fashiohed wooden pail and tin cup 
are germ distributors, and a menace to health. The wooden 
water pail is a relic of t^ past, and no ^terprising man¬ 
ager can allow its presence in hi3 store.* The water tank 
and individual sanitary drinking cups may be satisfactory 
if proper precautions of cleanliness are taken. The water 
should be drawn oS by a faucet, and the tank should be 
carefully cleaned every morning. The common drinking 
cup should not be allowed in any business house. With 
city supply, the faucet and cup are the*old means for fur¬ 
nishing drinking water, but in every case individual sani¬ 
tary cups should be us^d. The ideal drinking receptacle 
is the sanitary fountain, of which many varieties are on 
the market, and wherever possible, one should be used. 
The manager of a large snlesforce said that in the saving 
of time between the ordinary drinking cup and the foun¬ 
tain, the latter paid for its installation during the first 
month. There should be a sufficient number of drinking 
places easily accessible and convenient to all parts of the 
selling space, so that too much time is not lost in going 
to and coming from getting a drink. * 

.Importance of Cool '^ater.—Drinking water, in every 
ease, should be cool and refreshing. Precautions should 
be taken not to have the water too cold, because very cold 
water increases the desire for it, and the taking of quan¬ 
tities of it into the stomach is injurious. Ice should not 
be allowed to float in drinking water. A water tank should 
• haw a separate /iompartmeniv. for ice, and with dr inki ng 
fountains or faucets connected with the w(iter system of 
a town or city, the water, during the summer months, 
should be made td flow through a coil of pipes packed in 
ice. An abundant supply of pure^cold, spafj^ling water is 
a factor in selling efficiency, and has the further effect of 
fostering a better spirit between salesforce and manage¬ 
ment. 
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TIm Old Waihnom.— E^^en today many managers con¬ 
sider it ridicnlons and ais additional expense to furnish 
sanitary lavatories and washrooms. If ^^espersons wish 
to wash before going Homs, or be'fore lunch, they must 
wash in a common washpail or, more frequently, in an 
ordinary tin or agate washbasin. Some places still possess 
the old-fashioned iron sink filled with filth and germs, and 
one or two rusty iron or tin washbasins. 

Hew Kethods. —Washing troughs or sanitary washbowls 
are found in AaDy business houses. The latter are the 
moat sanitary and therefore preferable. Soap and towels 
should be furnished by the manager, and salespersons 
should have an individual closet fhelf for towel and soap. 
It is dangerous to health to ha-vjp several using the same 
toweL Many managers have special persons to look after 
the washrooms. The washrooms in many of our large 
stores are thoroughly modem, sanitary, and clean. Such 
increase selling efficiency not only by protecting healtb*but 
by assisting to create a proper feeling towards the man¬ 
agement. 

Closets.^—Closets, wherever possible, should be fluked 
and sanitary. Urinals should be kjppt clean and frequently 
flushed, because if not, they become germ carriers. Every¬ 
thing should be kept clean and sanitary. Managers find 
that when clean and sanitary closets arc furnished, sales¬ 
persons take pride in them and do their part to keep 
them clean. Closets should be so distributed that they are 
easily accessible to all parts of the selling space. « 

Heed of Sanitary lavatoriea— Lavatories and closets are 
still appalling in many of our large stores. Many states 
have considered it necessary, as a pfotection to health, 
to pass strictilaws governing them. In spite of these laws, 
many are simply depositories for germs, filth, and odors 
so nauseating that a person cannot long remain in one. 
Many a severe case of sickness is traceable to infection re- 
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ceived in a dirty, filthy closet, or from dirty, filthy wash¬ 
ing facilities. Many such case^ occur annually, and they 
cost managers thousands of dollars.« Sellmg efSciency and 
health should be sufficient reaoonS for sanitary lavatories. 
Cleanliness and proper sanitary conditions make a closer 
felationship between salespersons and their employers, and 
assist in creating loyalty, enthusiasm, and interest, essen¬ 
tials not only for large sales but also for success in every 
business enterprise. 

Individual Locken.—Each salesperson Should have an 
individual locker in which to keep clothing and other per¬ 
sonal effects. Lockers arf made of wood, iron, or steel wire, 
but the last two are pre:ferable. They should be carefully 
ventilated and arranged |o as to be near heated coils or to 
have drafts of warm air pass through them, in order to dry 
clothes if wet on coming to work, or working clothes if 
damp on leaving off at the close of the working day. Fre- 
quftitly it is necessary for salespersons to work in different 
clothes from those worn to and from work. If a change 
of clothing is necessary, both men and women should have 
their own dressing rooms. * 

Eqst and Recreation Rooms.—The hour at lunch, if used 
advantageously, is of great value in maintaining selling 
efllciency during the afternoon. The first essential is a 
wholesome warm lunch, and the second rest and recreation. 

Effects on Efficiency.—A rest room is absolutely essential 
with a salesforce of women, and is a good business proposi- 
tioa>with men. A bright, cheery, cozy room with lounges, 
easy chairs, a piano, writing desk, magazines, periodicals, 
and a library gives opportunity for rest and recreation and 
makes salesperson! more efficienf for selling during the 
afternoon. A rest or lounging rpom for iHpn with easy 
chairs, magazines, a library, games, and perhaps a piano 
affords an opportunity to rest weary muscles and fatigued 
brains, and makes salesmen better fitted for selling during 
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the rest of the da^. Best ^ooms are problems connected 
with selling efficiency, andf should be considered as such. 
They give direct assiitfance in increasing' the selling effi¬ 
ciency of the aftWoon,*ani indrrett in helping to create 
a proper attitude of a salesforce towards the business. 

Importance of Welfare Work.—The cooperation of a 
salesforce with the manager is absolutely necessary for sell¬ 
ing efficiency and |uccess. A business man may have a 
finely equipped store with every means for giving service 
to customers, az^ may possess a stock of high grade goods 
at reasonable prices, but if his salesforce is dissatisfied or 
discontented, selling efficiency is impossible and the result 
is either lack of success which ^ould come, or absolute 
failure. A satisfied, contented, ajd healthy salesforce, en¬ 
thusiastic in cooperating with the manager, and working 
with only one aim, the welfare of the business as a whole, 
is a most valuable asset, and success or failure in many 
cases hinges upon it. Many managers, realizing the viriuo 
of a contented and satisfied salesforce, have undertaken 
many kinds of work further to guarantee and insure this 
frame of Aind. This cla.ss of work is called welfare. Man¬ 
agers who have introduced various kinds of welfare work 
do not hesitate to declare that the motive is purely a busi¬ 
ness one in that it results in a better, more satisfied and 
more efficient salesforce. 

Kinds of Welfare Work.—Welfare work is found in many 
varied forms, as benefit associations, educational work, ath¬ 
letic teams, publications, aiwual outings, clubs, pensians, » 
suggestions, and savings. 

How to Manage Welfare Work.—Various methods are in 
practice for looking after the various* forms of welfare 
work underlain in a hpsiness enterprise. In some stores 
there is a special department to look after welfare work. 
As to the kind to introduce, study should be made of the 
charactes:. of the salespersons, and the forms introduced 
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should be such as will be adaptable and satisfactory to the 
salesforce. It^is a waste of money to introduce certain 
forms of welfare work among certain classes of salesper¬ 
sons. In'a business enterpriser with a snmll salesforce, the 
work is as important as in a large one, and should be 
placed in charge of a competent person and time given to 
look after it.» The return in creating a better spirit to¬ 
ward the business repays several times what is judiciously 
expended in this character of work. 

Benefit Associations.—A welfare work fthat is rapidly 
gaining favor is the providing of assistance to salespersons 
in case of sickness or ^cident, and to relatives and de¬ 
pendents in case of death. This assistance is called benefits. 
Benefits may be of diffejent kinds, as sickness, disability, 
or, in case of death, funeral expenses, or a small amount 
paid to the family of the deceased or to near relatives. 
Various methods are in practice for managing this work, 
butothe customary one is for the salespersons to form a 
mutual benefit association and to manage it themselves. 
An official of the business enterprise is often custodian of 
the funds, but this is not always the case. 

How to Manage Benefit Associations.—Weekly or monthly 
assessments are levied and are usually graduated with 
salary or wages. When the fund reaches a certain amount, 
the assessment ceases until it is necessary to replenish it. 
Frequently, in case of extraordinary charges due to un¬ 
usual sickness, an increased or extra assessment is made. 
Joining is often optional, butishould be compulsory. The 
manager sometimes makes occasional contributions, but 
usually the association is self-supporting. The weekly 
amount paid and the length of time of payment in case 
of sickness or accident are not fixed but varf,with associa¬ 
tions, as well as the amount paid for injuries, accidents, or 
death. 

Kindt of Educational Work.—The educational wt>rk car- 
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ried on in large selling estellishments is of many forms. 
Training schools, lectures, #7ening classes, and sewing and 
cooking classes are foind. Training schciils occupy such 
an important plale in s^lir^g efiSciency that they are con¬ 
sidered in detail in another chapter. The importance of 
lectures is being more widely recognized. The illustrated 
lecture is of the greatest importance in teaching processes 
of manufacture of gpods as well as the essential quali¬ 
ties of the materials out of which they are made. It is 
important in inJtrilcting salespersons how to care for their 
bodies and how to live properly. Managers having many 
salesgirls frequently give evening^lasses in sewing and in 
cooking. Sometimes these classes are provided for the 
wives of salesmen. The kind of sducational work depends 
upon the character of the salespersons. Lectures and eve¬ 
ning classes of various kinds improve a salesforce and 
assist in creating and fostering a better attitude toward 
the management. * 

Promotion of Athletics,—Any encouragement on the part 
of the manager in athletics is much appreciated by the 
average salesperson. Wholesome recreation and outdoor 
exercise are incentives to health and to greater selling «fi5- 
ciency. Encouragement is given in various ways, from con¬ 
tributing to the support of a team to furnishing grounds 
and equipment and giving a certain amount of time for 
practice. In this country baseball is the favorite game, but 
football, basketball, tennis, and cricket receive their share 
of attention. Finely equipped gympasiums and indooF«ball < 
grounds are sdmetimes found. Girls usually have their own 
sports, as tennis, basketball, etc. 

Monthly F^ers.—Many business houtes with large sales- 
forces print monthly papers which are usually in magazine 
form. The papers contain articles and news of interest to 
the salespersons. Everyone receives a free copy. The 
nu^fazine has an additional value in teaching the salesforce 
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important facts about the miking of goods and the ma¬ 
terials out of which they are fnade, and it further helps 
to arouse interest in the^business. « 

Various Kinds of Becreatioi,—it is arcommon practice 
for a business enterprise, large or small, to have outings and 
picnics, and to provide various forms of entertainments 
and amusements for the salesforce. Frequently the grqat 
events are the annual outing and the annual ball. Enter¬ 
tainments, dances, and concerts are encouraged and ex¬ 
penses are wholly or partially borne by fhe management. 
The recreative side of welfare work is important. The 
providing of proper an^ wholesome forms of amusement 
works to the advantage pf a business in promoting enthu¬ 
siasm and loyalty in the salesforce. 

Clubs.—The formation of clubs is an important duty of 
the person in charge of welfare work. The salesforce 
should be carefully studied, and the character of the work 
of the clubs formed should depend upon the character of 
the salespersons. Orchestra, mandolin, and various musical 
clubs give satisfaction where a sufiScient number of singers 
and musicians can be secured. Chess, whist, bowling, and 
checker clubs are favorites with the salespersons of the 
average business establishment. Many large stores have 
their own bands, and these furnish music on special occa¬ 
sions. Frequently the main work of the clubs is to promote 
sociability among the salespersons. A club has a further 
value in creating a better spirit toward the business man¬ 
agement. « t 

Savings Associations.—To encourage thrift on the part 
of salespersons, many managers either receive savings di¬ 
rectly and pay a |ood rate of iifterest, or encourage the 
formation of savings associations apd supenfi,se the invest¬ 
ment of their funds. Frequently, salesmen are given loans 
at low rates of interest for the purpose of building or of 
buying their own homes, and repayment is on thee install- 
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ment plan. The salesmen Sf some large business enter¬ 
prises form loan associatioi^, and money is loaned to needy 
fellow members. Ei^ouragement to sale and to own 
homes gives a better, cohtested ela&s of salespersons, and 
the provision for loans to the needy often protects deserv¬ 
ing people from loan sharks. 

.Vacations.—Many managers own summer, places where 
their salespersons are sent on their vacations at low rates. 
The rates charged are sufficient to cover expenses, and the 
salespersons ar# assured a good outing. There are a few 
instances where the expenses are paid by the manager, but 
such are exceptions. Many managers who do not own 
summer homes make arrangements with the proprietors of 
suitable places to take their satpsforce at reduced rates. 
Such interest is always appreciated and is amply repaid by 
an increased interest in the business. 

Pensions.—Many business houses believe that they owe 
their salespersons who have devoted their lives to the htiild- 
ing up of a business, a duty to assist them when old age 
or incapacity comes. This has led to many voluntarily pen¬ 
sioning tSeir faithful salespersons when they reach a certain 
age. Railroads introduced the pension system before,in¬ 
dustrial and business enterprises, and its adoption by the 
latter has been comparatively recent. When salespersons 
know that their employers take sufficient interest in them 
not only to assist in saving for old age but further to 
assist with pensions, it produces a better spirit on the part 
of salesforces toward employers. 

Effects of Welfare Work.—Efficient selling demands a 
healthy, contented, and interested salesforee. The chief 
purpose of welfare work is to create* contentment and a 
proper attitude towaiji the business. It is not philan¬ 
thropic, nor does it savor of paternalism, but it is guided 
solely by business motives. The kind of welfare work in 
every salesforee depends wholly upon its character. The 
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increased selling efficiency cotning from loyal salespersons 
with their hearts in the suocessiof the business, and cooper¬ 
ating in every ^ay to make it a sucfess, is sufficient return 
for what is spent in giVing plecsufe, reci/ation, and happi¬ 
ness to them. 

. QUESTIONS 

1. What is the effect c£ sickness npdn selling efficiency! 

2. What are the functions of a medicak department! 

3. Why is an emergency hospital necessary in a large sales- 

force? How should it be maintained! 

4. How should defectsiof health be treated? 

5. What is the importtnce of treating slight ailments! 

6. How should a store dispensary be conducted? 

7. What provisions may be made for the care of the sick! 

8. What is the necessity of securing proper nutrition! 

9. What is the relation between indigestion and selling 
» efficiency? 

10. Why should managers take an interest in lunches? 

11. What is the relation between drinking water and selling 

efficiency! * 

12. What precautions should be taken in lavatories! 

fS. What is the effect o^ recreation rooms on selling efficiency! 

14. What is the importance of welfare work in a salesforce! 

15. Name and explain the different kinds of welfare work. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


TEAINING 

Knowledge and Training Requisites for Efficient Selling. 

—The industrial reTolution ushered in many ehanges in 
methods of production, transportation, and distribution. 
The numerous inventions which n»de the industrial revolu- 
.tion possible almost completely revolutionized our indus¬ 
trial system. Concentration of industry, high specialization 
of labor, increase in the use of capital, rapid introduction 
of labor-saving machinery, and organization of workers 
followed with great rapidity. The progress of indusffl’ial- 
ism led to keen competition, to increasing the size of the 
producing plant, and to the necessity of disposing of larger 
and larger quantities of goods at a profit. During the 
nineteenth century little or no attention was paid to •the 
study of the human element in the distribution of goods, 
or to the salespersons upon whom the disposal of large 
quantities of goods depends. It was only at the opening 
of this century that managers realized that efficient selling 
depended upon acquired knowledge and training rather 
than upon guess and chaiice. T^e comer stone of* our* 
biisiness grovrth depends in a large measure upon a supply 
of salespersons intelligently trained to carry customers 
through the various s&ges of a sale with the greatest 
efficiency. 

Training Is the Keynote of Bnsineis Expansion.—The 
training of boys and girls in order to assure trained and 
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efficient salespersons for the^luture is the keynote of busi¬ 
ness expansion and growth. T^e backbone of every whole¬ 
sale or retail business is its efficient salespersons. Managers 
should have it strongly eilipbasized that i^iUed and efficient 
salespersons are' not horn, but made oy training. The 
demand of today, if we are to progress in business as 
rapidly as we have in the past, is for systematic training 
of salespersons. It is one of the most important questions 
confronting managers. The questio/i as to what training 
is best in order to produce the most efficient salespersons 
with the least economic waste has not been unanimously 
agreed upon. American business expansion depends in a 
large measure upon th# solution of this problem. The 
guaranty of a large forSe of efficient salespersons to sell 
American goods behind [he counter, on the road, and in' 
foreign lands will be a great boon to American business 
and to American industry, and will be an important factor 
in placing America in the van as the greatest industrial 
country in the industrial world. 

The Old Method of Instructing Salespersons.—Instruction 
for salespersons, in many business houses, is conducted in 
an unorganized way. It usually consists of an instruction 
book giving the rules of the business house for general 
conduct, and occasionally a few elementary principles of 
salesmanship. Many managers simply give out books of 
rules governing their salesforces, and tell their salespersons 
to go and sell goods. The practice of paying little or no 
attention to the principles underlying salesmanship is due 
to the belief with many that salespersons are bom and not 
made. The method is extremely costly, and it is a wonder 
how a business house with it in practice succeeds. It is 
considered fortunate, in the average busioess house, if 
twenty per cent, of the salespers&ns tried make a suc¬ 
cess. With eighty per cent, floundering about in the dark 
as to methods and principles underlying the selling of 
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goods, one recognizes how ii%lBcient and costly is this old 
baphazard method of training. 

Necessity of CarefTil,Training in Frinci^es of Salesman' 
ship.—Efficient solesmanahiii demands that knowledge shall 
take the place of ^esswork. Knowledge Is a fundamental 
basis of salesmanship, and demands in a salesperson more 
than the mere mechanical skill necessary for^filling orders. 
Order fillers are not salespersons. They are the mechanical 
units of a sales organization rather than the real live wires 
upon which depend business growth and expansion. Men 
and women who become efficient salespersons are those who 
understand the principles underlying'salesmanship. An 
efficient, intelligent salesperson fs the chief demand of 
efficient salesmanship. Training of the mind is a necessary 
requisite in selling, as proper training is necessary to 
develop intelligence and character. 

Specialization in Selling.—The proper placing of sales¬ 
persons and their proper guidance and training elimipate 
wastes. The all-round salesperson is being displaced by 
the more or less specialized one. Chance, luck, and guess¬ 
work of fte old regime of salesmanship must be replaced 
by skill and the application of accurate knowledge and 
efficiency. During the last few years specialization in sell¬ 
ing has made great strides, and today is the great need of 
our industrial system. Brains and the ability to do—and 
not stores of inapplicable knowledge—are increasing the 
effectiveness of selling activity. 

Importance of Specialization.—As cojnpetition became ^ 
keener and the business unit increaled in size, the tendency 
toward greater specialization in the producing plant con¬ 
stantly grew. Not only did plants become more specialized 
but also maejiines and tools. The tendency toward greater 
specialization is as great in selling as it is in manufacturing 
plants and with skilled labor. Specialization in selling is 
a feature of our present industrial system. It narrows the 
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activity of the salesperson tof one special line of goods or, 
at most, to two or three a^e^ lines. It confines aplling 
activity to a narrow field aiid is caj^sing the disappearance 
of the all-round salesperson. ,Tb6 concMtration of efforts, 
either mental of physical, upon a -narifow field of selling 
aptivity increases selling efficiency. The growth of our 
business entetprises and the increase in the kbds of goods 
sold make it impossible for a person to be an efficient all¬ 
round salesperson. The salesperson rff today is more highly 
specialized and more productive in sales in the line or the 
few lines sold, than was the all-round salesperson. Special¬ 
ization is a permanent factor in selling, and an economic 
necessity in our struggle for markets. 

Present Need for Efficient Salespersona—The present need 
in the selling of goods is for efficient salespersons. There 
never was a time in our industrial history when this neces¬ 
sity was more realized than it is today, and never before 
haw? business men taken such keen interest to find methods 
of securing and assuring a supply of efficient salespersons. 
Order filling is monotonous and makes little demand for 
skilled and intelligent persons. The intelligent develop¬ 
ment of salespersons h^s a decided advantage in raising 
them above the narrowing tendencies of high specializa¬ 
tion. The evil effects of specialization in selling are not as 
great as in skilled trades. Nothing is to be feared from 
the influence of salespersons with minds developed for 
independent thought and action, but much is to be feared 
fropi a body of .salespersons j who perform only routine 
work and allow others 'to think for them. The present ac¬ 
tivity for educating salespersons has a decided tendency 
in developing efficient, independent thinkers. 

Adaptability and Selling Efficiency.—Effice^nt salesman¬ 
ship demands the adaptability of salespersons for selling 
their goods. Some are adapted for the selling of one class 
of goods and not another. One saleperson may be efficient 
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in selling automobiles and :ptiy be a failure in selling 
■ pianos. The manager should make a study of the require¬ 
ments for selling his line of. jfoods, and endeavor to get 
those especially adapted by^natilhe and training.to meet 
these requirements^ Prime requisites for’efBcient selling 
are adaptability of salespersons for selling their linq of 
gopds, and training in the fundamental principles of efS- 
cient salesmanship. 

Aim in Choosing Ap^entioes.—There is more importance 
in choosing apprentices for selling than the average busi¬ 
ness manager believes. Decision as to whether or not boys 
and girls are adapted to the selling of certain goods should 
be made as early as possible. Tlfc choice of apprentices 
in selling demands the closest attehtion. The chief aim is 
the choice of boys and girls who are adapted by nature for 
selling the desired line of goods. It requires the closest 
observation during apprenticeship. As soon as it is found 
that bo}^ and girls are not adapted for selling the line of 
goods for which they are being trained, they should not 
be allowed to continue their training. 

SalesmaAship not a Katnral Gift—^No person is bom an 
efficient salesperson. An efficient palesperson can only be 
made through training. Some salespersons discover through 
their own efforts the qualities needed for efficient selling, 
as well as efficient methods for handling customers and 
making sales. This knowledge is in every case the result 
of careful study. Pew have the inclination or the ability 
to develop themselves into efficient sellere. Managers are ^ 
beginning to ];ealize that selling efficiency is essential to 
business success, and that it is costly to rely on sales¬ 
persons to train themselves. If selling, efficiency is to be 
obtained, it remains with the manager to provide the means 
and to give all possible assistance. 

Observation v. Training.—President Hadley of Yale once 
remarked that the man who was well grounded in the theory 
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of his calling had an importfnt advantiige over the prac¬ 
titioner who relied chiefly upon the results of his short 
experience. Tn*no vocation is there greater truth in this 
statement than in selling! C^eful trai^g in the funda¬ 
mental principleli undfriying salesmanship is more success¬ 
ful Jthan choosing them from observation. The day of 
learning hy observation and getting training through hap¬ 
hazard methods is past, and the day of knowledge and 
systematic training is at hand. The training of sales¬ 
persons in the fundamental principles, uvderlying selling 
should be the aim of every manager. It is the only way to 
obtain an efficient salesforce with the least waste, and is 
the only way to guarantee efficient selling. Managers arei 
daily realizing the neei of systematic training, and a 
greater development in the training of salespersons will 
’jake place during the next few years. 

Training Necessary in Every Vocation.—Training in 
eve^jy vocation is of national interest, as well as of the 
greatest importance to business men. With properly 
trained workers the economic wastes arising from incom¬ 
petency and ignorance would be eliminated. Tliis would 
result in the saving of ijjany million dollars annually and 
would benefit employers by increasing profits, employees 
by increasing wages, and the nation through giving a 
higher standard of living and a better class of eitizens. 

Arch-Enemies of Selling Efficiency.—Incompetency and 
ignorance, arch-enemies of selling efficiency, are found lurk- 
j ing in every business enterprise. They cause failures, low 
wages, poverty, and suffering, and if their presence is too 
prominent, they prevent business growth. Efficient sales¬ 
manship demands Ahat incompetancy and ignorance give 
place to skill, intelligence, and competency. *The necessity 
of the presence of these latter qualities in a salesforce 
emphasizes the importance of training. 

Apprenticeship Schools.—During the past few years busi- 
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ness and railroad corporations have’been taking greater 
interest in training employees. The tendency toward the 
general adoption of some <form of apprenticeship is de¬ 
cidedly marked in ali «a^es wheiie such a system is prac¬ 
ticable. The apprenticeship 6r corporation,school is coming 
into greater favor* for training salespersons. Scores of 
business enterprises maintain such schools and hundreds «f 
others will be driven by necessity to adopt’them during 
the next few years. The corporation school is destined to 
become the favored system for training salespersons. 

^ Salesmanship ^fiools.—Instruction in salesmanship by 
business houses varies widely in method. Methods vary 
from a few oral and written instr^jctions to well organized 
schools giving thorough instruction in the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship as found in the National Cash 
Begister Company of Dayton, Ohio. An increasing numr 
her of managers are realizing the need of efSeient salesf 
persons, and the chief question for them is how to get them. 
The only answer seems to be to train them, and the enter¬ 
prising manager is commencing to realize this. The result 
is an increasing interest in salesmanship instruction. The 
time is not far distant when all managers with large sales- 
forces will have their own training schools. • 

Best Way to Train Salespersons.—The best and cheapest 
way for managers to get efSeient salespersons is to choose 
boys and girls with natural possibilities and develop their 
capacities through systematic training. Public and private 
schools can give valuable assistance in training salespersons 
but they never can take tMfe place, of the training school • 
conducted in h business house. The corporation training 
school has become an integral part of our industrial system 
and its importance is "daily becoming more recognized. 
Increased atfention givsn to the instruction of salespersons 
will bring better organized schools, more systematic train¬ 
ing, and more efSeient salespersons. 
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Teit of Efficiency ui a CcrjioTation School—The test of 
the efficiency of every corporation school is the number of 
efficient salespeisons turned oiJt. This depends upon two 
chief factors: (1) the ^election o£ jSroper apprentices, and 
(2) the course training. * f 

Exquisites for.—Selection of apprentices should be made 
with the greatest care. The basic test is the physical. A 
thorough physical examination should be made-of all a'p- 
plieants, and if any defeets are found whieh interfere or 
would be likely to interfere with their l^gcoming effieient 
salespersons, they should not be taken. Boys and girls 
must reaeh a certain maturity before they are suited for 
training, so as to get the most efficient results. Sixteen 
years should be the minimum age for boys, and fifteen for 
girls. An intelligenee teA in a written or oral examination 
is necessary. If boys or girls reach the minimum ages and 
are not competent to pass an examination in the eommon 
sehool branehes, the ehances are against their beeoming 
com^tent salespersons. Particular attention should be 
given to the moral charaeter of applicants. Boys and ^rls 
should not be allowed to become apprentices until a thor¬ 
ough investigation has been made of their moral character 
and habits. Character is an absolute essential in making 
an efficient salesperson, and should be carefully eonsidered 
in the ehoice of those who, in the future, are to fill not only 
executive positions in the selling department, but fre¬ 
quently the most important places in a business enterprise. 
Care should be taken to ascertain apprentiees’ adaptability 
‘to Selling. Much'timo'is wasted and additional expense 
incurred in keeping boys and girls who are not adapted 
to selling and neve^ will be efficient salespersons. 

Basis of Ability.—The abUily whieh makej one salesper¬ 
son more efficient in selling than Another is !hot aequired 
by training and experience alone, but is partly transmitted 
by nature. If boys or girls have no latent ability to 
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develop, training will not dev^op them into efficient sales¬ 
persons. An important prohlem is the selection of bpys 
and girls who possess the, ability nejjessary for development^ 
into efficient salespersons. ^ ^ 

latent Qualities l^ecessary for Sevelopment.—Training 
will not create talents requisite for efficient selling. Nci 
amount of training and application can atone ,fqr the lack 
of aptitude and make^ an efficient salesperson out of a 
person who does not possess the latent qualities which may 
be developed into efficient salesmanship. When aptitude 
is present, its proper cultivation will give selling efficiency. 
The earlier their latent capacities.^ and possibilities are 
recognized and a training in the pight channels is com¬ 
menced, the more efficient will boys and girls become. If 
boys and girls, on entering the selling vocation, are in¬ 
structed in the selling of the goods for which they are best 
adapted, it will greatly increase the selling efficiency of 
salesforces and be a guaranty of success in efficient selling. 

Essential Branches of Training for Salespersons.—The 
training of salespersons may be subdivided into four dis¬ 
tinct branches: (1) training in the principles of salesman¬ 
ship; (2) a training in the construction and uses of goods 
sold; (3) a training in the selling methods which are 
peculiarly applicable to the goods sold; (4) a training in 
the business methods and practices of the business house. 
The most efficient method of training salespersons is the 
school conducted within the business house.- Courses in 
the principles should be given in Jrade^and industrial 
schools as well as in high schools and colleges, but the 
three remaining branches can only be taught effectively 
within the business house. ■’It is a business! proposition with 
every business house with,p large salesforce to have its own 
training school. Efficient selling demands a thorough and 
careful training in all four branches. Every manager 
who wish^ to have an efficient salesforce must pay special 
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attention to training and pn>Tide a trauung school giving 
instruction in the four hranc)(es and in charge of a com¬ 
petent instructor. 

QUESTIONS 

• 

1. Why is training a requisite for selling efficiency t 

2. Why is training the keynote of business expansion f ' 

3. Compare the old method of instruction with the new, 

4. What are the reasons for specialized salesmanship! 

5. What is the present need for efficiinf salespersons! 

6. What should he the aim in choice of apprentices! 

7. Show that salesmanship is not a natural gift. 

8. What were the deMcts of the old method of learning by 

observation ? ^ 

9. WTiy is training a necessity in every vocation! 

10. What is the advantage of training salesmen in business 

bouses? 

11. What is the advantage of training schools in business 

houses! 

12. What is the test of efficiency in a school of salesmanship! 

13. WTiat are the requisites for a good school! ^ 

14. What is the basis of ability! 

• 15. WTiy is it neeessdry to try and discover latent qualities 
in apprentices! 
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Eep^ifeion, memory and, 140 •, 

Heputation, character and, 97 
Reserve fmce, limit to, 275 
Resolve ty act, critical stage, 44 
Responsilility of the manager, 
26 

Rest, proper habits of, 279 
Rest rooms,* ^4 

Sale, based on knowledge, 48 
a complete, 16 
critical stage in, 25 
efficient way to make, 24 
emphatic places in, 30 
factors preventing, 20 
first stages in, 40 
methods of conducting a, 18 
old method of conducting a, 
20 

plans for, 37 * 

qualities of wants and, 45 
steps of, 40 

suggestion in closing, 214 
talking price and, 48 
Salesmanship, art of, 28 
definition of, 16 
efficiency in, 25 
efficient, a necessity, 12 
Salesperson, and business suc¬ 
cess, 8 

classbs of, 16 

indispensable i» business, 15 
right kind, 17 
value of, 17 

Salesforce, goal in, 186 • 
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Sales slips, aecTffaey in, 182 
Salts, need of, 73 
Satisfaction, complete, 16 
dements of, 180 ^ 

in goods and in services, iS 
precautions to assnre, 181 
Savings associations,purpose 
of, 298 ^ 

Schools, apprenticeship, 306' 
corporation, 308 • 

salesmanship, 3Q^ , 

Scott, Walter Dill, 205 
Sedgwick, Professor, 160 
Self-control, a habit, 106 
importance of, 106 
persuasion and, 32 
Self-interest, appeal of, 45 
Self-respect, carriage and, 87 
meaning of, 159 
Selling, efScient way of, 22, 23 
principles underlying, 21 
Selling efficiency, hearing and, 
161 • 

human factor and, 245 
sight and, 159 
Service, classes of, 182 
1>y salesforce, 185 
twofold demand of, 227 
Sickness, causes of, 70 
effect of, on selling, 284 
Sight, selling efficiency and, 15ft 
Silk, burning test for, 169 
history of, 168 
Silkworm, commercial, 16ft 
Simplicity, p^rtpasion and, 32 
Sincerity, confidence and,* 31 
importance of, 109 
metbo^ of acquiring, 109 


.Sincerity, persuasion and, 31 
in the voice, 162 
Sleep, effect of, 278 
^ow much necessary,-278 
oveffatigue and, 278 
Specillizatio!i, importance of, 
303 

Spencer, Herbert, 19 
Stupidity, causes' of, 277 
Style, appeal of, 46 
meaning of, 34 

Suggestibility, persons differ in, 
205 

Suggestion, in closing a sale, 
, 214 

effective, 210 
effect of positive, 213 
effect of negative, 212 
factors which handicap, 208 
a force in business, 203. 
further aids to assist, 210 
of lack of interest, 214 
law of, 206 

iqan, a creature of, 206 
meaning of, 204 
negative, 211 

negative and positive, 212 ',> 
positive, 211 
requisites for, 207 
of short weight, 213 
when tamake, 48 
Sympathy, importance of, 33 
System, domestic, 10 
factor> 11 
family, 9 
handicraft, 9 
industrial, basis of^ 3 
inemory, 142 
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Tact, common sense and, 114 
lack of, 115 
meaning of, 113 
requiremen|e of, 114 
science of right behavisr, 114 
Tardiness, inefScieficy anft, 236 
methods of dealing with, 
"237 

Tea, effects of, %1 
Tea habit, 269 
Teeth, care of, 80 
character by, 64 
Thoughts, brain efdeiency and 
foul, 142 , 

effects of impure, 99 , 

Titchener, E. 114 , 

Tobacco, effect of, 268 
Toxio impurities, effects of, 
276 

how disposed of, 277 
how produced, 273 
Training, keynote of business 
expansion, 301 

TruthfiUness, a necessity^ in 
'■selling, 124 

Utilities, classes of, 4 

"Vardaman, B., 15, 204, 208, 
211 

.Vit«l type, characteristics of, 
65 


Vocabulary, Iras to improve, 
156 

yoice, impediment in, a handi¬ 
cap; 163 

^ How to develop, 164 
impediment in a, 143 
prope^l62 
sinee|uy in, 162 

Wage (question, importance of, 
242* 

Walk, character and the, 66 
Wants, kinds of, 3 
qualities of, 45 
Water, effects of cold, 79 
importance of pure, 201 
need of, 79 
use at meals, 76 

Welfare work, definition of, 205 
effects of, 299 
importance of, 295 
kinds of, 205 
Whelan, Gleo. J., 127 
Will, deOnition of, 100 
function of, 100 
normal, essentials in training, 
104 

types of, 103 

Will power, signs of weak and 
strong, 63 
»Wood, H. C., ff8 
Wrinkles, character fmd, 62 
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Ability, managerial, importance 
of, 5 

Adaptability, selling eftoieney 
and, 304 • t 

Advertising, essentials for 
good, 222 
importance of, 12 
twofold purpose of, 222 
Ailments, treating of slight, 286 
Air, health and, 79 
Allen, E. Watts, 69 
Analysis, importance of, 35 
Antidotes to fatigue, 280 
Appeal, of greater conveni¬ 
ence, 46 

of pleasTire and comfort, 46 
of profit, 45 

requirements for proper, 38 
of self-interest, 45 
of style, 46 
Appearance, ideal, 95 
personal and selling, 84 
Apprentices, care in seleetiMi 
of, 259, 305 • 

Arguments, aiul of, 28 
chief objects in, 29 
clearness and, 34 * 

constmctioi^ ef, 33 ^ 

force and, 34 

fundamental elements in, 28 
presmtation of, 29 


Arguments, selection of words < 
and, 34 
style and, 34 
twofold nature of, 28 
Artificiality, effects of, 130 
Assimilation, definition of, 36 
Asssciation, basis of, 143 
kiowledge and, 145 
AAention, attracted to goods, 
41 

how to train, 108 
importance of, 140 
indifferent, 42 • 

interest and, 43 
spontaneous v. fixed, 42 
ways of securing, 108 
Autp-intoxication, effects of^ 77 

Becomingness, appeal of, 46 
Benefit associations, how to 
manage, 296 

Betts, Professor, 108,113, 144, 
151 

Bjorjunan,* Edwin, 70 • * 

Brain, efficiency and foul 
thoughts, 142 
fatigu#and the, 276 
organized methods of using 
the, 139 

Breath, effects of foul, 89 
Breathing, rules for deep, 80 
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Buraness, activity in, aim of, 6 
essential requirements 7 
goal in, 26 
habits and, 267 ' 

honesty in, 122 * • 

hypnotism and, 203 
ineaning of, 5 
peiBonality wd, 116 
scientiOc study in, 21 
suceess in, factors of, 7 
Business management, lax 
methods of, 8 

Business units, 5 ^ 

t 

Capital, definition of, 4 , 

Capital goods, definition o^ 4 
Carbohydrates, 73 
Carriage, bad, 85 
effects of, on health, 87 
how to seenie proper, 86 
Chalmers, Hu^, 120 
Character, chin and, 64 
eye and, 58 
ejebrows and, 60 
fingers and, 65 
forehead and, 60 
hair and, 64 
how to cnltivatey 08 
indices of, 54 
, in^ selling, 97 , 

laughter and, 65 ' 

lips and, 63 
meaning of, 98 , 

nose and, 62 
nostrils and, 63 
qualities needed in, 98 
read from outward signs, 61 
reading, no mystic art, 53 


Character, reputation and, 
. 97 

salesmanship and, 97 
, dbape of head and, 57 
types rf, 54 
walk Ad, 66 
wrinkles and, 62 
Chin, character from the, 64 
Chitteaden, Professor, 77 
Clearness, ii^portanee of, 34 
Cleverness in speech, effects of, 
130 

Clubs, kinds of, 298 
Coffee, effects of, 81 
habit, 269 

Comfort, appeal of, 46 
Common sense, tact and, 114 
Competition, definition of, 6 
essentials for successful, 7 
Competitor, how to treat, 176 
Compliment, when an asset, 127 
Concentration, a hakit, 107 
importance of, 107 
Confidence, classes of, 132 
in goods, 133 
in methods of house, 133 
object of, 131 
personality and, 117 
qualities to inspire, 107 
, requirements for, 132 
in self, 132 , 
sincerity and, 31 
Contentment, importance ot, 
241 , 

Conversation, what to be 
avoided in, 158 
Conviction, basis of, 2^ 
in selling, 28 
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Cooperation, importance o^| 
232 

requisites for, 232 
Cotton goods, what to *1810^ 
about, 167 

Courtesy, a habit, 13 
developed, 127 
genuine, 130 
in a salesfoiee, 128 , 
meaning of, 126 
necessity of, * 
requisites for, 126 
Crane, Frank, 116 
Criticism, to be avoided, 134 
Customer, business success and 
the, 179 

comfort of, 182 
efficient way of handling, 23 
handling a selfsh, 57 
impartiality in treatment of, 
190 

independence of, 131 
methods of influencing, 209 
prospective, 187 
satisfaction of, 179 
shrewdness of American, 186 
types of, 187 
Cycle, the efficient, 277 

Decision, accidental, method of, 
101 , 
based on wl^, 102 
bow reached, 101 , 

methods of making, 101 
leasonable'method of, flOl 
Delivery of goods, ideal, 185 
prompt, importance of, 184 
services involved in, 182 
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' Delivery boys, discourtesies of, 
184 

Demeanor, proper, 106 
Dbsire to possess, how to ere- 
«te, 44* 

Details, effects of trivial, 146 
Diet, basic problem of, n • 
Discipline, importance of, 238 ■ 
methods of enforcing, 239 
Discourtesy, to be avoided, 129 
of delivery boys, 184 
Dispensary, how managed, 287 
Domestic system, 10 
Dress, effects of shabby, 92 
^manager and proper, 94 
requirements for proper, 91 
uniform, 93 

Dressing, bad taste in, 91 
Drifter, how to tell, 253 
Driving, effects of, 235 * 

Duty, to customer, 125 
of salespersons, 233 
Dyspepsia, effects of, 71 

• 

Ears, care of the, 161 
Eating, evils from too fre¬ 
quent, 76 

proper state of mind for, 78 
Education, for a salesperson, 
155 ^ 

Eddcational work, kinds ot, 2^^ 
Efficiency, factors increasing, 

foul thoughts and selling, 142 
in salesmanship, 25 
Efficient salesmanship, based 
upon knowledge, 18 
business men and, 19 
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Effic^nt salesmansDip, euaraiv 
ter and, 97 
essentials for, 24 * 
fatigue handicaps, 282 
fundamental 
for, 250 

good English and, 155 
gossiping and, .131 


hahit and, 261 
memory and, 136 
a necessity, 12 
personal appearance and, 84 
a science, 19 

suggestion and, 215 • 

Egbert, Dr., 84 • 

Emphasis, how placed, 30 ' 

Emotion, appeal to dominant^ 


33 


a moving power, 28 
Empltyment, harriers to, 252 
Employment system, need of^ 
259 

English, demands of hnsiness, 
;56 « 

effects of had, 155 
Enthusiasm, effects of lack of, 
118 

how aroused, 118 
importance of, 117 
requirements for, 118 
End^ice, how to predent, 3!7 
importance of, 36 
Exercise, bene&cial, 87 
necessity of, 84 * 

proper, 85 

Expression, need of simplicity 
of, 34 

Eye, character told hy the, 59 


I Eye, factor In perwmality, 
160 

*how to care for the, 160 
indicator of character, 58 
Eyehrows, signs of character, 
60 / 

Eyestrain r effects of, 159 

Pace, expressiTe centers of, 58 
index to the mind, 58 
proper expression of, 94 
Pactory system, 11 
Faith in self, importance of, 
119, 133 

Family system, 9 
Farrington, Frank, 16 
Fatigue, antidotes to, 280 
hrain and, 276 
causes of, 273 
effects of, 274 
memory and, 138, 277 
real and false, 281 
unnecessary, 281 
Fingers, character and, 65 
First impression, how ohtiuned, 
139 

importance of, 138 
Fisher, Irving, 81, 159 
Flashy styles, effects of, 90 
Flattery, effects of, 130 
Food, classes of, 72 
how to select, 74 
Force, arguments and, 35 
Forehhad, character and, 60 
clas^ of, 61' 1 . 
indicator of intelligence, 60 
Forgetting, proper, 140 
right and wrong, 141* 
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Fothergill, Dr., 72 
Fowler, E. K, 69 
Frivolities, to be avoided, 92* 

Good will, meaning of, 178 
Gossiping, effects o\ 131 
Granville, M., 138 
Greeting, proper, 129 
Guesswork, selling and,t22 
Gnlick, Dr., 86 
Gum habit, effects of, 269 

Habit, courtesy a, 128 
defnition of, 261 
of eating, 266 
examples of, 263 
of indolence, 265 
of industry, 265 
of living, 265 
old notion of, 267 
role off in business, 267 
Hadley, Resident, 7 
Hair, character and, 64 
Handicraft system, 9 
weakness of, 10 
Handling people, crucial point 
in, 53 

Health, air and, 79 
carriage and, 87 
effects of tea and coffee oft, 
81 

memory and, 137 
protection of, 284 
rules of, 81* 
signs of, 251 

treatment of defects of, 286 
value of, 72 


Hearing, selling efficiency and. 
161 

Hiring, based on guesswork, 
. 247 

eogunon practice in, 247 
important task, 245 
Honesty, importance of,*122 
Home, Professor, 137 
Human nature, always the 
same, 53 
appeal to, 07 

importance of, in selling, 51 
meaning of, 52 
Hydrocarbons, 73 

%pnotism, suggestion and, 203 

* 

Ideas, effects of immoral, 153 
how to secure wholesome, 100 
sources of, 99 
Ignorance, handicap of, 144 
Hl-health, classes of, 70 
losses from, 70 

Images, proper and improper, 
* 152 

Imagination, acquired, 15i 
classes of, 151 
how it works, 151 
images and, 150 
importance off 149 
Impartiality, in treatment of 
I onsWmers, 190 • • 

a virtue, 128 

Impression, importance of ffisff 
40» 

Indecision, habit of, 102 
how to overcome, 103 
Independence, of cnstomen, 
131 
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Indigestion, cming, 75 
effects of, 290 

Industrial system, basis of, 3 
chief types of, 11 ^ « 

Inspection, need o^ rigid,, 220 
Instinct, characteristics of, 262 
h»bft V,, 261 

■ Intelligence, how to ascertain, 
254 

Interest, attention and, 43 
requisites for creating, 43 
signs of, 43 

Intempe^nce, a habit, 267 
Introduction, object of, 41 » 

James, Professor, 101 * 

‘Judgment, reasons for faulty, 
114 

requirements for good, 113 
r 

Knocking, effects of, 134, 175 
Knowledge, accurate, and its 
application, 18 
Bssociarion and, 145 i 
of color, 175 

of competitors’ goods, 172 
' of current events, 157 
of location of goods, 171 
means of obtaining, 169 
memory and,'140 
• ‘■re(pdsites for, of gbods, ,167 
of styles, 175 
of use of an article, 170 
Knox, J. S., 213 ' 

Labor, definition of, 41 
Ladd, Professor, 98 
Land, definition of, 4 


Laughter, cnaracter ana, oa 
Lavater, 60 

lAvatories, need of sanitary, 
S!9S 

Beading, effects of, 235 
Lighting, effects of defective, 
227 / 
electrii!, 226 
importance of, 224 
natur&l v. artificial, 224 
requirements for artificial, 
226 

Limitations, of salespersons, 
257 

Lips, character and, 63 
liquor, and loss of sales, 268 
Location, store, importance of, 
223 

Lockers, individual, 294 
Looker, definition of, 188 
important factor in business, 
189 

usual treatment of,'188 
Loyalty, a requisite in busi¬ 
ness, 233 

Lunches, interest of managers 
in, 290 

methods of assuring proper, 
291 

twofold purpose of, 290 

t 

Manager, responsibility of, 25 
work of, 26 

Mand^rial ability, importance 
of^ 5 ' , 

Mannerisms, effects of, 165 
Mantegazza, 60 
Mastication, purpose of^ 75 
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Meal, a proper, 74 • 

Medical department, fonotioni 
of, 285 

Medical service, 284 
Memory, basic factors for, 113 
basis of, 137 
fatigue and, 137 
health and, 137 
importance of, 136 
inefficient and efficient, 145 
knowledge and, 140 
limit of, 137 
meaning of, 136 
need of specialized, 146 
requirements of a good, 145 
repetition and, 140 
system, 142 
Mental type, 55 
characteristics of, 55 
Metchnikoff, Professor, 77 
Mind, face index to, 58 
Misrepresentation, effects of, 
123* 


remedy for, 124 
Modesty, meaning of, 32 
Motive type, 54 
characteristics of, 54 
Mouths, classes of, 63 


Nervous habits, effects of, 165 
Normal will, 103 • 

Nose, indidhtor of character, 
62 

Nostrils, character andf 62 
Novices, of 8|iles by, 

258 

Nutrition, how to secure 
fiToper, 289 


Objections, bad methods of 
meeting, 200 
classes of price, 196 

• essentials to meet, 201 
hjw to jieet sincere, 194 
insincere, to price, 198 ' 
know reasons for price to 

meet, 19’{ 
lack sincerity, 194 
meeting, a necessity, 194 
personal, 200 

to quality, how to meet, 196 
sincere, to price, 199 
Odors, cause of, from body, 88 
Offense, no excuse for giving, 

• 191 . 

Oppenheim, Nathan, 104, 138, 
141,144 

Order-filler, characteristics of, 
16 ■ 

salesperson, 188 
Overconfidence, 133 
Overdressing, effects of, 92 
Overeating, evils of, 76 
Overfatigue, sleep and, 278 

Permanence, importance of, 235 
Person, proper care of, 89 
Personality, eye and, 160 
foundation of confidence, 117 
.meaning of, 116 , • 

proper bearing and, 117 
requisites for, 116 
Persiftsion, essentials for, 31 
modesty and, 31 
self-control and, 32 
in selling, 28 
simplicity and, 32 
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Deisnasi(», sineei^ .and, 31 
^ro^gest form-’of, 33 
B;^pathy and, 33 
work of, 31 

Phyaical eramination, ' im¬ 
portance of, 2^ 

Pricj, test value for fie, 221 
c, classes of objertions to, 196 
insiiioere obj^ons to, 198 
mistake of talking, 48 
reasons for, 172 
sincere objections to, 199 
Production, definition of, 4 
factors of, 4 , 

systems, 9 , 

Profits, appeal of, 46 < 

definition of, 6 

Promotions, importance of, 
from the ranks, 236 
Promptness, bow to encourage, 
237 

Pronunciation, need of proper, 
102 

Prospects, conversion into salai, 

ISS . 

Proteids, amount needed by 
f body, 77 
where found, 73 

Quality, business success and, 

■‘ 223 i . 

in gD(^, 219 

Beading,' of character, al habit, 
269 

Beason, a guiding power, 28 
Beasoning> conviction and, 29 
effective^ 29 


t Becreation, vaiiouB kinds of, 
298 

Etlaxation, importance of, 279 
Eep^ifeion, memory and, 140 •, 

Heputation, character and, 97 
Reserve fmce, limit to, 275 
Resolve ty act, critical stage, 44 
Responsilility of the manager, 
26 

Rest, proper habits of, 279 
Rest rooms,* ^4 

Sale, based on knowledge, 48 
a complete, 16 
critical stage in, 25 
efficient way to make, 24 
emphatic places in, 30 
factors preventing, 20 
first stages in, 40 
methods of conducting a, 18 
old method of conducting a, 
20 

plans for, 37 * 

qualities of wants and, 45 
steps of, 40 

suggestion in closing, 214 
talking price and, 48 
Salesmanship, art of, 28 
definition of, 16 
efficiency in, 25 
efficient, a necessity, 12 
Salesperson, and business suc¬ 
cess, 8 

classbs of, 16 

indispensable i» business, 15 
right kind, 17 
value of, 17 

Salesforce, goal in, 186 • 
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Sales slips, aecTffaey in, 182 
Salts, need of, 73 
Satisfaction, complete, 16 
dements of, 180 ^ 

in goods and in services, iS 
precautions to assnre, 181 
Savings associations,purpose 
of, 298 ^ 

Schools, apprenticeship, 306' 
corporation, 308 • 

salesmanship, 3Q^ , 

Scott, Walter Dill, 205 
Sedgwick, Professor, 160 
Self-control, a habit, 106 
importance of, 106 
persuasion and, 32 
Self-interest, appeal of, 45 
Self-respect, carriage and, 87 
meaning of, 159 
Selling, efScient way of, 22, 23 
principles underlying, 21 
Selling efficiency, hearing and, 
161 • 

human factor and, 245 
sight and, 159 
Service, classes of, 182 
1>y salesforce, 185 
twofold demand of, 227 
Sickness, causes of, 70 
effect of, on selling, 284 
Sight, selling efficiency and, 15ft 
Silk, burning test for, 169 
history of, 168 
Silkworm, commercial, 16ft 
Simplicity, p^rtpasion and, 32 
Sincerity, confidence and,* 31 
importance of, 109 
metbo^ of acquiring, 109 


.Sincerity, persuasion and, 31 
in the voice, 162 
Sleep, effect of, 278 
^ow much necessary,-278 
oveffatigue and, 278 
Specillizatio!i, importance of, 
303 

Spencer, Herbert, 19 
Stupidity, causes' of, 277 
Style, appeal of, 46 
meaning of, 34 

Suggestibility, persons differ in, 
205 

Suggestion, in closing a sale, 
, 214 

effective, 210 
effect of positive, 213 
effect of negative, 212 
factors which handicap, 208 
a force in business, 203. 
further aids to assist, 210 
of lack of interest, 214 
law of, 206 

iqan, a creature of, 206 
meaning of, 204 
negative, 211 

negative and positive, 212 ',> 
positive, 211 
requisites for, 207 
of short weight, 213 
when tamake, 48 
Sympathy, importance of, 33 
System, domestic, 10 
factor> 11 
family, 9 
handicraft, 9 
industrial, basis of^ 3 
inemory, 142 
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Tact, common sense and, 114 
lack of, 115 
meaning of, 113 
requiremen|e of, 114 
science of right behavisr, 114 
Tardiness, inefScieficy anft, 236 
methods of dealing with, 
"237 

Tea, effects of, %1 
Tea habit, 269 
Teeth, care of, 80 
character by, 64 
Thoughts, brain efdeiency and 
foul, 142 , 

effects of impure, 99 , 

Titchener, E. 114 , 

Tobacco, effect of, 268 
Toxio impurities, effects of, 
276 

how disposed of, 277 
how produced, 273 
Training, keynote of business 
expansion, 301 

TruthfiUness, a necessity^ in 
'■selling, 124 

Utilities, classes of, 4 

"Vardaman, B., 15, 204, 208, 
211 

.Vit«l type, characteristics of, 
65 


Vocabulary, Iras to improve, 
156 

yoice, impediment in, a handi¬ 
cap; 163 

^ How to develop, 164 
impediment in a, 143 
prope^l62 
sinee|uy in, 162 

Wage (question, importance of, 
242* 

Walk, character and the, 66 
Wants, kinds of, 3 
qualities of, 45 
Water, effects of cold, 79 
importance of pure, 201 
need of, 79 
use at meals, 76 

Welfare work, definition of, 205 
effects of, 299 
importance of, 295 
kinds of, 205 
Whelan, Gleo. J., 127 
Will, deOnition of, 100 
function of, 100 
normal, essentials in training, 
104 

types of, 103 

Will power, signs of weak and 
strong, 63 
»Wood, H. C., ff8 
Wrinkles, character fmd, 62 
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